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THE PROBLEM OF MADHYA-SVATVAS 
IN 
NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL 


SIRAJUL IsLAM* 


A well-known phenomenon 1n the agrarian history of Bengal under British 
rule is the emergence of a multi-tiered tenurial society 1n the wake of the 
permanent settlement (1793)! Unfortunate it is that in spite of considerable 
development of Bengal historiography in recent years, our knowledge about this 
vital aspect of the region’s agro-social history 1s still very limited This 1s a 
modest attempt to explore and explain the phenomenon historically paying 
particular attention to two commonly held theories about it It is argued that 
the zamindars, who were expected under the new system to provide entreprenu- 
rial leadership in tiansforming the stagnant rural economy, had evaded their 
assigned responsibility by conveniently transferring ıt to under-tenureholders. 
The other theory ıs that the rise of multiple rental interests in-between the zamin- 
dars and rayats (peasantry) inevitably pushed up the rent level, cumulatively 
deteriorating peasant conditions and butressing rural stagnation further 


A rule of the permanent settlement (Regulation 44 of 1794) prescribed 
that the zamindars, though declared absolute proprietors of land, could lease 
out their lands to farmers and rentiers for a maximum period of ten years only It 
was further provided that in case of their lands were being sold publicly, all 
engagements subsisting between the defaulting proprietors and their underfarmers 
would be rendered null and void The object of this Regulation, according to its 
preamble, was to keep the landed property free from all encumbrances and 
collusive transactions. Allowed unlimited leasing power a proprietor could, it 
was appiehended, designedly reduce the assets of the whole or part of his estate by 
making a long-term settlement with a conniving party ata reduced rate of rent 
and then cause it to be sold publicly for fake arrears To find a buyer for such an 
estate, the government must make a proportional reduction 1n the public demand 
on the estate under sale. It meant permanent diminution of government revenue 
Thus, it 1s fundamentally to preserve the government revenue at permanent 
settlement level that the above Regulation was enacted 





*Sirajul Islam 1s Professor of History at the University of Dhaka, Bangladesh The 
author thanks Professor Aminul Islam, Director of the Advanced Centre for Humanities 
Studies, University of Dhaka, for making a partial grant from his Centre towards com- 
pleting this research. 
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Could these restrictions refrain the zamindars from creating long term tenures ? 
The zamindars resisted the limitation law with determination and the govern- 
ment ultimately yielded to their demand by withdrawing the limitation in 1812 
( Regulation V of 1812). By creating perpetual under-tenures in the persons of 
local elite the raja of Burdwan had invented a new tenure called pattani which, as 
far as its terms and conditions went, was, in fact, a second permanent settlement 
The raja’s pattanidars soon created dar-pattanidars or second degree of pattani, and 
dar-pattanidars, in turn, had created se-pattanidars or third degree of tenures, and 
so on. Emergent circumstances forced the government to recognise those perpetual 
tiered tenures by enacting an elaborate law (Regulation VIII, 1829). Intermediate 
tenures, 1n various other forms, began to appear on a large scale 1n other places In 
the absence of definite rules and regulations to guide the judiciary the courts were 
frequently making conflicting and mutually contradictory judgements as to rights 
and liabilities of these interests, thus making the situation further confusing. 
Towards improving the situation rights and liabilities. of perpetual tenures were 
legally defined bya series of enactments over time, such as, Act XII of 1841, 


Act I of 1843, Act X of 1859, Act VIII of 1869, and finally, the famous Bengal 
Tenacy Act of 1885 


To keep the discussions within logical bounds we need, at this stage, to frame 
a conceptual basis for our analysis. For that purpose a brief account of tenures 
and tenure nomenclatures ought tobe given. Tenures giew upon the basis of 
local customs and usages; and accordingly every local tenure had a local peculiarity 
and a name for it, and these local names were so distinctive that the contemporaries 
could easily identify the geographical location of a tenure by its name For example, 
everybody knew that pattani was a Burdwan tenure, haola was a Bakargany tenure, 
gunthi a Midnapur tenure, and soon Every such parent tenure was ramified 
huerarchically by pre-fixing and in-fixing the tenure term. Thus the original 
tenure-term haola was lengthened to mm-haola, osat-mm-haola, dar osat-nim-haola. 
and so on. In Bakargany alone Jack has claimed to have “found 431 different titles 


among rent paying tenures, employing in various combinations 107 revenue 
terms,’’2 


The tenure terms were first officially accounted in the 1870s under the opera- 
tion of the Road Cess Valuation Act The result was published in the ‘Land 
Tenure’ section of Hunter's Stazisticat Accounts of Bengal Districts which specify 
the existence of thousands of tenure nomenclatures. Even if we dismiss all hollow, 
repeatitive and recrudescent titles as sheer fictional, the number of substantive titles 
that shall yet remain must be very great. It will be physically absurd and 
intellectually meaningless to resort to all these terms while discussing the problem 
as a whole. 
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Therefore, to. pick up ang worthwhile meaning out of the maze of tenure 
terminologies these must be ordered into a workable concept and also an appro- 
priate term must be found out to communicate that concept. Most intermediate 
tenures, whatever might be their local nomenclatures, had possessed some 
proprietary characteristics, such as, perpetuality of tenure and rent, and transfera- 
bility of the rights, subject, of course, to local customs and usages The pattani 
and haola group of tenures, were, indeed, recognised by government as ‘property 
within property’3 The existence of chain of rights on the same plot of land led 
Beveridge, the earliest author to write on the subject, to designate the problem as 
‘subinfeudation’4 - a term most unjustifiably borrowed from the feudal economy of 
medieval Europe and which is being blindly accepted by most subsequent writers 
and official reporters, and which 1s being still used by many scholars. However, 
the fact remains that most intermediate interests were as good proprietors under 
the zamindars as the latter were under the government. Allintermediate tenures, 
higher or lower in the tenurial ladder, had the same status though dove-tailed 
hierarchically 5 Because of the legal and customary sanction behind the proprietary 
claim to 1atermediate tenure, the contemporaries called it svatva or property right; 
and because these svatvas were created under the aegis of the highest zamindari 
syatva, these woe designated as madhya-svatva or intermediate rights irrespective 
of their local names and derivatives. Tenurially, a madhya-svatva was as good as a 
zamindari sang, Its holder had the right to use his svatva any way he liked 
provided he paid his dues as stipulated in the instrument of negotiation. He could 
transfer the right to anybody at any term. Other than the rental claim the 
immediate superior tenureholder had no controlling authority over hum. Recog- 
nising this proprietary nature of madhya-svatva the Survey and Settlement Onera- 
tions under the Bengal Land Tenancy Act of 1885 had prepared the record-of-rights 
classifying all svatvas into three major categories ` zamindari svatra, madhya-svatva 
and rayati svatva.s 


In short, madhya-svatva may be consideied as a fee simple property acquired 
from a superitor 1nsterest within the framework of the permanent settlement. It 
turned out to be a practical device for wider distubution of landed property without 
striking off the zamindari roll. Operationally and customarily a madhya-svatva 
interest enjoyed his right freely without any interference from his legal superior, 
nor could he interfere into the affairs of his legal inferior. Practically the legal 
superiority or inferiority was a fiction on the ground that it never altered the 
strength of the tenure Interestingly, similar multiple ownership 1s found to have 
developed in China from the Ming period. The tenurial hierarchy there was 
taxonomically designated as ‘one field, two owners or one field three owners’, 
and so on? 
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Before we delve into the central issues proposed at the begining, we must at 
this stage raise some apposite questions Did madhya-svatva pre-exist the 
permanent settlement ? Did the problem affect all parts of Bengal equally extensi- 
vely ? Ifit ıs discovered that the problem did exist as an agiaiian institution 
before the permanent settlement and that it did not emergein all parts of the 
permanent settlement areas equally pervasively, then it may be assumed logically 
that the problem was not really the offspring of the permanent settlement though 
it might be influenced by ıt 


There is ample contemporary evidence to suggest that tiered tenures, both 
short-term and perpetual, were diffused in Mughal agrarian system Whatever 
may be the ownership of land during pre-British period, the local reality was that 
with the rise of monopolistic zamindar families from the beginning of the 18th 
century, tenurial layers and sub-layers began to develop® The territorial extent of 
the great landed families compelled them to accommodate to their fold rental 
intermediartes, such as, dependent taluqdars, sadr yarada:s (principal leaseholders), 
mofussil yaiadars (local leaseholders), miras yaradars (sub-leaseholders), and at 
the lowest, shah rayat (village chief). Pointing out to the rent collecting hie1archy 
of the great estates John Shore, who was vastly experienced 1n Bengal land revenue 
administration, remaiked (1789) ? 


A zemindar, possessing an extensive district, relets in. portion, to several 
farmers; they again, make over their leases, in whole or 1n part, to others, 
and these again, to renters of inferior denomunation. To reverse this 
operation, the ryots, who cultivate the sol pay to a head ryot, mundul, or 
gomastah, of whish each village, according to its extent, has one or more, 
theseto a renter of two or three villages; he, to a farmer of a terfor 
division, comprehending several ; and so on, through the farmers ofa 
pergunnah to the zemindar; and ultimately, to the office of the govern- 
ment 


The pre-permanent settlement peasantry could be broadly divided into 
khudkashta (resident 3 and parkashta (non-resident). Among the Khudkashta 
peasants the most priviledged were mukarrart and istemrar: types of rayats who 
held lands at fixed rents The lowest layer of the khudkashta rayats were tenuuially 
described as tikadar (leaseholder), bhagkar bargadar (sharecroppers), junglebuider 
(eclaumers paying no rent), etc During the transition period the rual differen- 
tiation process accelerated mainly through concentration of lands into the hands 
of rural elites commonly called jofedars!? Buchanan’s survey (1801-7) shows 
that 36.5% of the zayatı lands of Dinajpur were held by the jotedars though they 
constituted only 6% of the total population.!! That the Dinajpur case was not at 
all an extreme one 1s instanced by an earlier government impressionistic estimate 
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(1793) according to which roughly two-thirds of the lands of Bengal were under 
the control of superior peasants whose lands were cultivated by inferior tenants 12 


Referring to the rise of this intermediate class the Collector of Jessoie district 
reported (1797)!3: 


Greater part of them (monopolist rayats) have no authority or sunnuds for 
their jummah Their tenures were only derived from length of time... 
they are, in fact, overgrown ryofts; from the villainy of the zemindarry 
amlahs who looked to their own advantage only, these jotedars have managed 
to get their share of the plunder. 


Whatever may be their legal position these jotedars emerged as an influential 
intermediate rural elite below which zamindari control seldom penetrated 13 The 
emergence of non-cultivating rich peasants swerving from the general rayats was 
the direct outcome of the rise of great territorial zamindaris and deteriorating 
law and order situation 1n the countryside during eatly British rule. 


But madhya-svatva ın incipient form was 1n existence long before the British 
rule The Mughal government was always very keen to bring new lands under 
cultivation Pattas (patents) were issued to junglebar: talugudars to reclaim 
jungle lands, and they, in tuin, used to create madhya-svatva 1n order to encourage 
people to undertake patitabad or reclamation works. To facilitate and expedite 
reclamation the Mughal government preferred to keep the /akheraj (rent-free 
grants confined to frontier lands.!5 The Jakherajdars almost invariably created 
madhya-siatvas under them for clearing jungles. The junglebari under-tenures 
were so much of proprietary nature that Cornwallis government had resolved (1790) 
to recognise them as full proprietors of their land and make decennial settlement 
with them separately '® Curiously, most of the local tenure-terms as we encounter 
1n the nineteenth century were already 1n use before the permanent settlement.!? 


The other preluminary query was about the distribution of madhya-svatvas. 
We have already got a hint that madhya-svatva was a regional problem But to 
indicate the distribution pattern of madhya-svatva we have unfortunately no reliable 
quantitative data Quantification of the problem may be made possible, of course, 
on the basis of record-of-rights prepared by the cadastral survey and settlement 
operations. But using that source of records 1s a ridiculous proposition on the 
simple ground that ıt will be an impossible task to make a mouzawar: survey of all 
the Bengal villages and collect and compute data from hundreds and thousands 
of volumes of Khatryans (Record-of-Rights) now preserved in local Tahsil Offices 
and district record rooms !? Besides the record-of-rights an only alternative source 
that may give reliable information about madhya-svatva is the registration records 
But the system of registering tenures began from the 1860s only Thus we have 
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no similar records for the period prior to 1egistration system. Moreover, as all 
tenureholders never turned up to register their tenures, we have no means to 
estimate tenures accurately even after the registration system began. Of course, 
the registration records can indicate the trend It 1s from this trend that George 
Campbell, the Lt. Governor of Bengal, arrived at the conclusion 1n 1872 that ‘a 
great system of subinfeudation” had developed supplanting zamindari ownership 
and that the problem was “peculiar toa particular tract of the country, viz, the 
maritime districts of Central and Eastern Bengal"! To obtain more extensive 
information about madhya-svatva Campbell instructed the Registration Department 
to devote an independent section in the annual report indicating the districtwise 
development of ‘subinfeudation’. The Table 1 1s a trinnialtime series of the 
registration of madhya-svatvas from 1870 to 1899, 


The Table demonstrates that madhya-svatvas thuived mostly in the deltaic 
districts of Bengal. In the rest of the country the problem was rather peripheral. 
The qualitative evidence of pre-registration period also suggests that madhya-svatva 
was fundamentally a deltaic problem.” Both qualitative and quantitative evidence 
categorically negates the popular assumption about the generality of the problem 
of mahya-svatva It may thus be concluded safely that madhya-svatva was neither 
an all Bengal problem as claimed by some nor was ıt a case peculiar to Bakargang 
district, as asserted by others?! It was a regional problem, a problem of the deltaic 
districts of eastern and central Bengal (Italics mine) 


If the problem of madhya-svatva pre-existed tte permanent settlement, and 
ifitis found to be concentrated signally in a particular region, we cannot just 
agree with the popular theory that the problem owed its birth. and development to 
that system. Nor can we argue logically that “the existence of several grades of 
intermediaries pushed up the rate of 1ent."22 Because, if madhya-svatva was related 
to rent positively, then 1t should have been equally operative 1n all lands generating 
rent irrespective of regions. Rather we feel strongly that madhya-svatva should be 
studied as a regional problem, its origin, development and consequences ought to 
be traced in the setting and circumstances of the region where it stood out pre- 
eminently 


As regards origins, rent-relations and geographical locations, all madhya- 
Svatvas may be classified into two broad groups - pattant svatva and patitabad svatva. 
Though the latter type of svatva precedes the former historically, we begin our 
discussions with pattani, because this svatva was first officially discussed and 
investigated and ıt was first 1ecognised as a ‘property within property.’ 


Pattant is a Bengali word the literal meaning of which is constituency or 
settlement. Asa tenurial terminology it was first used by thergja of Burdwan. 
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Taking the content of the Pattani Regulatian (1819) Wilson defines it as “a tenure 
by which the occupant holds of a zemindar a portion of the zemindaii 1n perpetuity 
with the right of hereditary succession, and of letting or selling the whole or part 
as long as the stipulated amount of rent 1s paid to the zeminder, who retains the 
power of sale for arrears, and 1s entitled to a regulated fee or fine upon any 
transfer"? As a response to the challenge of the revenue sale laws of the 
permanent settlement the raja of Burdwan devised the pattani tenure. To strengthen 
hisfinancial and social positions the raja made a grand coalition with the local 
elite by taking them into the partnership of proprietary rights 25 


The fee simple pattanidars were de facto proprietors In relation to zamindars 
the pattanidars stood exactly in the same position as the former stood ın relation 
to government. If in default, the Pattanidar’s svatva could be sold by the 
immediate superior interest as prescribed by the Regulation VIII of 1819. Asa 
safety valve, the pattanidars also, in imitation of their superiors, had created dar- 
pattanis (second degree), and the dar-pattanidars, 1n turn, had created se-pattani 
(third degree), and so op The government found it after investigation that all 
these tiered pattani tenures were not of sub-infeudatory nature as were suspected 
by many officials at the time, but “solid property with mere reservation of rent,” 
payable to superior interest 26 


Though this new tenure was found to be an efficient device to keep the revenue 
sale law at bay, it never travelled much beyond the Burdwan Raj Estate. One 
reason forit may be that this tenure was particularly suitable for very large 
estates, and all such large estates excepting the Burdwan Raj were dismembered 
within ten years of the operation of the permanent settlement?’ However, the 
pattani movement tooka different direction after the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 
came into operation The Act made occupancy rights of rayats transferable on 
payment of customary salam to the proprietors, and the Act made ıt rather very 
difficult on the part of proprietors to enhance rent of rayati lands. Under the 
circumstances many zamindars and other proprietors found ıt more gainful to sell 
lands to peasants on pattam basis.28 But as to the extent of peasant pattani svatvas 
we have no means to make any quantitative estimate. Of course, from agrarian 
point of view a peasant pattanidar cannot truely be considered as an intermediary 
because they themselves owned means of production and worked land either by 
themselves or by hired labour Pattani rights ın the persons of peasants only 
implied their relative independence and fixity of ent purchased at a certain price 
called salami. 


Besides Burdwan, the rest of the madhya-svatva region was dominated by the 
patitabad brand of tenure. It was guessed officially on the eve of the permanent 
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settlement that about one-third of the cultivable lands of Bengal was under the 
state of nature waiting for reclamation ? Greater part of this jungle state was 
located in deltaic districts of eastern and central Bengal By the close of the 
nineteenth century the whole of the region, excepting a coastal strip consisting of 
the Sundarban Reserve Forest, was reclaimed and colonised 3° 


The dynamics of patitabad explain the great density of madhya-svatva 1n the 
region. Historically, patitabad, as mentioned earlier, always received active 
encouragement from the Mughal government! The organisational technique of 
reclamation evolved under the Mughal government came down to British rule as a. 
legacy. Under the ruthless operation of the revenue sale laws of the permanent 
settlement the zamindars found in patitabad a new source of income and safety. 
More importantly, since the government was claiming the ownership of all jungle 
lands? the land-hungry proprietors tended to grab jungle lands adjacent to their 
estates pre-emptively getting them cleared and settled by their own rayats33 This 
traffic could hardly be checked by government because the permanent settlement, 
as we know, was not based on any detailed survey and, therefore, boundaries of 
mouzas and estates remained notional until the Thakbast Survey (1845-1877) 34 


The zamindar's attempt to encroach upon jungle lands was particularly 
favoured by two external developments. Population began to increase from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century.35 Since agricultural technology remained 
unchanged, more lands had to be brought under cultivation to feed more 
mouths Concurrently with the population growth prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts were also rising steadily fromthe beginning of the 19th century. Under 
the dictates of population growth and rising prices a massive reclamation move- 
ment began. Under similar circumstances, 1t may be incidentally noted. Great 
Britain of Napoleonic era had also witnessed a great reclamation movement. 
There the movement was led by the capitalist farmers But here in deltaic 
Bengal reclamation had followed the traditional path— the path of madhya- 
svatva. Thecolomal government was at first intrigued by the development. In 
a note (1839) Halliday, the Secretary to Government, expressed his puzzle thus :37 


Talookdar or jungleburee grantee is the chief, 1f. not the only capitalist by 
whose enterprise, and by whose advances, the clearance 1s for the most part 
accomplished. Instead of distributing his cap.tal directly among the 
immediate cultivator of the soil, as done by his counterpart in Burope he 
makes use of agents, who receiving the money in the first instance and 1n 
considerable portion, distribute in smaller portions, with perhaps ina few 
cases some small additions on their own parts, to inferior agents, by whom 
divided into minute sums and it may be with slight additions in cash or 
necessaries to the cultivator who clears the soil itself. These agents are the 
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haoladars and nunhaoladars. They are paid by a portion of the gross 
rent. In Europe such servants would be hired from year to year, and paid 
in cash, and here payment 1s made by granting tenure (italics mine) 


Halliday further tells us that the capitalist farmers of Europe and madhya- 
svatva classes of Bengal reached the same goal, but by following different 
paths. In Europe actual reclaimers were paid in cash and here payment for 
the same kind of labour was madein tenure How do we explain the behavi- 
our of Bengal landed interests? Couldn’t they, lke their European counterparts, 
conduct their reclamation works by wage labour and enjoy the fruits of their 
investments alone ? 


The earliest person to make this query was Francis Buchanan, the official 
investigator of the Company To look at the problem empirically at local level he 
personally visited (1798) a noabad3® spot in Chittagong. He observed that noabad 
of Chittagong was almost invariably undertaken by a three-men team consisting 
of noabad talugdar (original grantee), abadkar talugdar (reclaiming capitalist) 
and grihastha (husbandman), all of whom held permanent tenures on the reclai- 
med spot (noabad) under each other 39 Buchanan remarked that local reality 
and tradition dictated 1t to be a multi-party concern To get any rental from 
a noabad tract he observed, “the taluqdar must wait at least ten years, if not 
more, Even after that period he could not but levy rent at graduated rate 
for long time”.40 The noabad talugdar thus could hardly afford economically 
to finance and organise abad single-handed — Exigency forced the talugdar to 
take a helpmg hand (abadkar talugdar) into partnership Buchanan maintai- 
ned that two privileges were held out to motivate him to participate 1n the 
abad operations One was a lump-sum advance and the other was the privilege 
of rent-free khanabarı (homestead and attached fields) at the rate of 0.50 acre 
for every seven acres cleared To abadkar talugdar, who thus became the local 
landlord, extended the same privilege under the same circumstance, at smaller 
iate, to grihasthas who broke the lands and turned jungles into crop fields. 
In short, noabad talugdar, abadkar talugdar and grihasthas, according to Bucha- 
nan, shared all capital and risk involved 1n the abad operations and the reward 
was also equitably shared by them in terms of tenures when the reclaimed tracts 
came to full productivity. 


Extensive abad operations were undertaken in the chars (alluvion) of the 
Meghna estuary, bils (depressions) of Jessore, Bakargany and Faridpur, and 
above all, in the Sundarbans. The event of colonising char was and stillis, an 
epic story Hard reality compelled the entrepreneurs to make char-abad a kind of 
co-operative venture. As we gather it from a Char Settlement Officer, all neigh- 
bouring zamindars would invariably lay claim on an emergent char For taking 
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Possession of the char lathials (clubmen) would be sent. The club-battle would be 
inevitably followed by most expensive and protracted legal battle at court To 
bring the fight to a decisive end contenders must marshall moral and material 
support from the powerful local elements who join the hazardous battle only when 
they were given madhya-svatvas 4 


Rennel's maps (1764-72) show that impassable bils dominated the teriito- 
ties from the 24-Parganas in the west and Bakargany and Faridpui in the east, 
presenting a flat expanse of “rank grass intersected by creeks in. all directions, 
all morasses more or less affected by the tides, and filled with brackish or 
fresh water accordingly.’42 All these bis were in constant process of silting- 
up. By the mid nineteenth century, as the Revenue Surveys (1850s) show, 
“many creeks have raised their banks above the general level of the marshes, 
and aie now bordered by villages and hamlets 43 By the end of the century the 
level of these marshes further rose up “and then size is therefore shrinking 
as the edges are brought under cultivation."^^ The bi lands were so much 
of marginal value and village settlement there required so much expensive 
earthworks that the proprietors had to induce reclaimers by granting them 
madhva-svatva45 


Most difficult and tenurially most complex was the abad operations in the 
Sundarbans, where madhva-svatva stretched commonly to four degrees, and often 
to even ten to fifteen degrees. Ramsankar Sen, a contemporary official witness 
to Sundarban abad descubes how proprietors were circumstantially forced to 
resort to madhva-svatva system for clearance. According to his report,*® the 
Sundarban abad passed through four main stages of development before it 
became fully productirve Cutting and burning the twigs and branches was 
the preliminary stage followed by uprooting and removing roots and trunks. 
Weeding out the rank grasses, making lands salinity free by building embank- 
ments and dramage facilities etc constituted the crucial third stage. Actual 
cultivation by plough and foundation of village sites was the culmination of the 
whole process To pass throngh all these stages and to make the abada source 
of income it took a decade anda half at least. In the process it was not only 
the economuc cost which was so heavy, but also the human cost. The abad 
workers were always challenged by 10yal Bengal tigers, rhinoceros, wild buffaloes, 
reptiles, fleas and mosquitoes. Many often these natural enemies had forced 
the abud-men to retreat with the most unforgetable memories of diseases and 
deaths. Economically ıt was thus always wise to share the risk with other 
willing partners made available via madhya-svatva. 
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The organisational pattern that has evidently emerged out of the abad 
operations in various topographical settings is something ofa co-operative ven- 
ture led by three tiered partners inthe main They were the talugdar, haoladar 
and nim-haoladar.A! The first party, talugdar, obtamed the junglebari patta for 
patitabad and made the initial investment. The haoladar partially financed and 
fully managed the abad operations on the spot. The mm-haofader brought 
the village settlement into being and began cultivation either by himself or by 
under-tenants, but rarely by hired labour which was then not much available 
in the region for sale as a commodity *8 


Having discussed the origins and nature of the problem of madhya-svatva 
we may at last take up for consideration the popular theories that zamindars 
had evaded their responsibilities by creating madhya-svatvas which, in turn, led 
not only to rise in rent level but also to agrarian stagnation. To rase the 
same issue more formally and systematically we may ask that while formula- 
ting reclamation policy, why didn't the landowners take to capitalist. path instead 
of madhya svatva? The question is particularly relevant because, for them it 
was much easier to introduce capitalist production in the reclaimed zones than 
anywhere else, because there was no pre-existing pre-capitalist peasant production 
and class relations there to resist the change 99 


We are inclmed to argue that madhya-svatva was nota reversal to ‘feuda- 
list? mode of production as 1s claimed by most Marxist writers. To the con- 
trary, it was rather a significant advancement towards capitalist development. 
The laws of the colonial government, population growth and rise ın prices so 
changed the situation that zamindars and other superior proprietors found 
themselves incapable of holding on to the old ways of land control if they 
wanted to survive. Their logica! response to the change was madhya-svatva. 
The abadkar-taluqdar was invited to sink his capitalin reclamation in lheu of 
secure rights 1n lands reclaimed. The abadkar-talugdar, ın turn, invited haola- 
dars to share capital and risk. with him in exchange of similar secure rights 
inland The process continued until the full requirement of capital and labour 
for reclamation was met. Thus more the cost of reclamation higher was the 
tenure tree. If Bakarganj had the tallest tenure tree ıt was because reclama- 
tion cost there was the highest. The immense fertility of the Sundarban lands 
induced the investors to bear high cost of reclamation. The visible economic 
effect of the investment of the tenurial interests has been aptly described bya 
contemporary reporter :5° 


In other parts of the country one's view is always restricted by trees or by 
villages, but in the Sundarbans itis different. You look over one vast ` 
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plain, stretching for miles upon miles each side, laden with golden grain: 
one unbroken sea of waving rice 1s visible upto the point where distant 
forest bounds the horizon. This 1s in parts where reclamation has been going 


on for years. 

Jt is by no means to say that mere extension of agriculture betokens 
capitalistic development Extension of agriculture, to a certain extent, may 
be made possible by bonded labour as well Our assertion is that the large 
scale agricultural extension im nineteenth century was indeed, the achieve- 
ment of a capitalist class which circumstancially emerged in the form of 
madhya-svatvd. Jt was mainly the economic, not social status, which worked 
as the motive force behind their abad investments! The extent and nature of 
the profit from abad has been highlighted 1n the Stainforth Report (1838) Bemg 
instiucted by the Board of Revenue Stainforth, the Collector of Bakarganj, had 
collected statistical data from a typical abad settlement, called Mauza Chota 
Basdia in the district for a case study about madhya-svatya According to his 
report one abadkar taluqdar received perpetual patta from a zamindar at a fixed 
annual rent of Rs 300 for an estate measuring about 6000 acres. The talug- 
dar, without retaming any land under his own management, granted the whole 
estate to 35 haoladars who retained a portion of the lands in their own occu- 
pancy and granted the remainderto 102 rmum-haoladars, who, agam, retamed 
portions of the lands in their own control and the residue was settled with 
the karshadars (peasants) The average rate of rents payable by all these hierar- 
chic interests, according to the report, was found as follows:52 


Interests Rate of rent per kani of land 
(1 kani=5 standard bighas = 1.65 acres) 


Abadkar Talugdar to Zamindar Rs. 300 (fixed), (whole estate) 


Haoladar to Taluqdar Rs. 2-8-0 
Nimhaoladar to Haoladar 3-0-0 
Karshadar to Nimhaoladar 6-0-0 





According to the collector’s survey, the karsha rent of Rs.6 per kam of 
land, the net disposable surplus of peasant production, was divided between 
the three madhva-svatva interests 1n the following proportions. 


Interests Rent Share 
Abadkar Taluqdar Rs. 2-8-0 
Haoladar 1-4-0 
Nimhaoladar 2-4-0 


Total Rs. 6-0-0 
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The rental character of the investors’ income and profit should not prompt 
one to dismiss madhya-svatva as a feudalist or ‘semi-feudalist? development. 
Rent or share cropping cannot necessarily be taken as a proof against capitalism. 
Under some specific circumstances capitalism may obtain specific form. Under 
the situation as we have observed in the reclamation efforts in deltaic Bengal 
capitalist profit was very much possible to derive through rent. We agiee 
with McEachern, when he argues that “it 1s possible for rent relations 1n agricul- 
ture, ın a situation transformed by capitalism in a colonial setting, to be 
forms of the wage-labour/capital relations "55. The karshadar’s rent, as we 
have noticed above, tended to be an economic rent which was geneiated by 
the previous investment made by the madhya-svatva elements? The man who 
initiated the reclamation and took risk ın sinking capital in the project was the 
abadkar talugdar So justifiably tus portion of the profit was the biggest. The 
nimihaoladar broke the soil and was insttumental ın the foundation of the village 
settlements, and hence, his share was the next highest. The Aaoladar, a true 
middleman, had the smallest 1nvestment and risk, and thus his share of the profit 
was also the smallest. The ground rent paid by the karshadar, according 
to Stainforth’s report, iepresented almost the whole of the produce that he 
could dispense after meeting his subsistence. In the specific colonial situa- 
tion in Bengal the karshadar's rent may properly be treated as the profit of the 
madhya-svatva investor and the residue production left for the subsistence of 
the producer may well be taken for his ‘wage’ in exchange of the labour that 
heput upin the whole production process?$ Similar capitalist. development in 
agriculture 1s also to be found in contemporary China. Pointing to the tenu- 
rial origin of the Chinese capitalist transformation Professor Wickberg remarks, 
“Reclamation was expensive, and frontier colonisation arduous and dangerous; 
hence a system of multiple 1ghts provided strong incentives to both investors 
and workers — a person of wealth was granted a patent to bring new lands under 
cultivation He then recruited farmers to do the actual work, pioviding them 
with considerable funds necessaxy for land reclamation."5? 


But the specific type of agrarian capitalist development that we notice in 
the 1eclaimed zones 1s not to be found in the areas of pattam tenures There 
every new tenurial tier appeared as an added burden on the pie-existing rayats.58 
While cieating pattanı tenure of the first degree the Raja of Burdwan could 
never visualise that his pattamdars would, 1n turn, create under-pattanis 1n the same 
way. About the pernicious effect of under-pattanis the 1aja complained (181999 : 


After sometime putmdars, prompted by an avericious desire to augment 
their own profits, granted subleases on their putm mahals to dur-putni ren- 
tiers; these persons again adopting the same line of conduct, let out their 
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dur-putnis to others and so on, as far as three, four or five under rentiers 
Now when five people expect to derive distinct profits from the same 
mahals it is perfectly needless to explain how  distiessed and miserable 
the sttuation of the ryofs must be; many of the mahals in consequence 
became deserted and waste, and the amount of the collection has also neces- 
sarily decreased 


For the colonial government one very pleasing aspect of the pattani 
tenure was thatit was very efficient in the collection of public revenue — Being 
imbibed by this consideration the authorities had permitted its growth even 
in the Court of Ward estates.6° But to such a system the Sadr Diwani Adalat, 
which was so frequently resorted to, by the pattanidars to vindicate their rights 
to enhance rent beyond the established  rent-roll, reacted very sharply. The 
Adalat warned that encouraging pattani tenure in the name of punctuality of 
public revenue would ultimately rum the propuctive forces of the country. 
Pointing to unjustified enhancement of rent by various grades of pattanidars 
the Diwan Adalat remarked (1826):51 


The Puttanee system ıs good for one class of the population—Puftamaars, 
At present no general change for the better can be expected in the condi- 
tion of the cultivating classes, until some general, clear and positive rule 
Shall have been enacted to guard them against the oppression and extortion 
to which under the present system they are necessarily exposed 


Though this unprodutive pattani system had not travelled much outside 
Burdwan Raj Estate it was most widely discussed throughout the nineteenth 
century. Throughthe Law Reports, which published pattani case laws, the 
system received widest publicity overshadowing the mert of abad by madhya- 
svatva-men 6? 


What happened to madhya-svatva enterprise after the reclamation phase 
was over? Could it transform itself into full fledged capitalism as could be 
expected? If not, why? We do not mean to give elaborate answers to these very 
fundamental queries. Only by way of winding up the issues that we have 
raised so far it may be remarked that madhya-svatva enterprise had lost its 
direction and purpose by the last decade of the nineteenth century 


The Mouza Notes® of abad dominated districts give us fairly dependable 
accounts of the origins and development of every abad village. From these 
accounts we get the sidelight that madhya-syatva form of capitalism in land 
management was gradually reversing to pre-capitalist rentier relations. The 
basic model of reclamation was increasingly ramified by new tenurial incum- 
bents having no relation with production. Everywhere customarily sanctioned 
rent-rolls were established and with that traditional landlord-tenant relations 
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were also set up. The extraction of the surplus peasant production in the form 
ofrent became the guiding principle In the peasant production process pro- 
prietor's participation turned out to be next to nothing Several factors, as 
hinted in the Mouza Notes, were responsible for this retrogressive develop- 
ment, such as, higher rate of return n rentier relations, immobile labour market, 
cityward migration of madhya-svatva-men, more attractive jobs and services 
in non-agricultural sectors, resistance from pie-capitalist elements and environs, 
risk m agricultural investment and the like. 


If we accept the degeneration of madhya-svatva enterprise and its easy 
incorporation into traditonal landlord-tenant stereotype, may we then argue 
logically that the madhya-svatva society, which had grown 1n length and breadth 
under the operation of the tenure market, had led to rent mse as we find it 
under the pattani system? But from Jack we learn that the rent-roll that was 
established during the last phase of the reclamation movement was not altered 
much subsequently. According to him madhya-svatva “has rather given the 
cultivator a fixity of tenure and has kept rents at a reasonable level, as small 
owners and particularly non-resident owners have not the means for great 
oppression. Eviction has been rare and rents are mdubitably low compared to 
resources”.64 The inability to enhance rent coercively on the part of the lowest 
degrees of madhya-svatva interests may be just one explantion for the ‘low’ 
rent level. It is also an important consideration that as the reclamation procee- 
ded the tendency was towards establishing traditional pargana ninkh or standard 
rate of rentin the district. Once a mrıkh was established and customary sanc- 
tion for 1t was acquired 1t was very hard to violate that nirikh even on the part 
of a vigorous proprietor. The nature of reclamation had a levelling effect on 
the new abad society. The peasants of abad districts had earned a reputation for 
their resisting nature.65 The penetration of traditional pargana nirikh into the 
abad region must have a subduing effect on the expansion of the capitalist 
enterprise in the area 


To sum up the discussions, we conceive that intermediate tenures and ten- 
ure nomenclatures, and local peculiarities of tenures grew to be so complex and 
confusing that any attempt we make to analyse them individually and sub-regionally 
will inevitably drag us to a welter of meaningless verviage. To grapple with 
the problem tenures of all shades and hues have been knuckled under a single 
concept. The concept of madhya-svatvas Madhya-svatva, as a process of 
devolution of proprietary rights on to lower rungs in the tenurial ladder, 
did exist long before the permanent settlement. Under the colonial situation 
it became more ramified and complex. The real home of madhya-svatva 
was the deltaic districts of eastern and central Bengal where there was vast 
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scope for patitabad Taxonomically, madhya-svatvas weie mainly of two 
groups—pattani-svatva which the raja of Burdwan brought into being in response 
to the challenge of the permanent settlement, and abad-svatva which the 
proprietors of deltaic districts had evolved in response to colonial policies, 
population growth, rise in prices, and the like. The focus of our attention 
has been on the abad group of madhya-svatvas and it is for the obvious 
reasons that it was most extensive in area and most brillient in capitalist. prospects. 
The model of abad organisation was basically a capitalist one. The abadkar 
talugdar provided the capital. The Aaoladar's responsibility was the management 
of abad workers on the spot. Labour was supplied by the nunhaoladar. These 
three constituent parties combined their capital, management and labour in a 
mould of *multiple rights! as a convenient. method of payment and accommoda- 
tion. This multi-tier structure of production was indeed, a specific form of 
capitalist development in a specific colonial setting. It became a vehicle for 
wider distribution of landed wealth and accumulation of capital among the greater 
number of people in the region, thereby facilitating capitalist. transformation. But 
surprisingly, instead of moving towards next higher stage of capitalist development 
the tiered structure of production became rather more rigid and immobile, and 
under the situation the madhya-svatva entrepreneurs progressed retrogresively and 
gradually adapted themselves to old ways of production and peasant relations. 
This reversal, from the point of view of social and economic developments of 
Bengal under colonial rule, ıs an astounding phenomenon which may yield 
uluminating results ıf researched further. 
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LAND CONTROL: CLASS STRUCTURE AND CLASS RELATIONS 
IN WESTERN DUARS (1871-1905) 


TaAPAsH K Roy CHOUDHURY* 


It will be an exercise in truism if it is stated that production relations 
often enough determine the class character of persons who areinvolved in the 
pioduction process. But this broadspectrum approach, though it has some merits, 
rarely helps to explainthe finer shades of social strata which arise out of the 
specificity of situations, Caste (varna), ethnological considerations, and philo- 
genetic orientation in the ownership and employment of producers in the 
agricultural sector are some of the spot-light areas in a social system whose 
operational modes change but very httle over centuries. Consequenty, some 
class characters, having arisen in the mode of production and having been 
observed at the peripheral level, causes category confusions Social scientists 
are often induced, unless adequately guarded, to identify a varna for a class 
or residual traits of a tribal culture for class differentiations by the superficies 
of the emerging social order. Generally speaking, the validity of the above 
assumption is somewhat global though special forces arising out of the mores 
and historical experiences of different races and nationalities that often distort 
the classical character of the classes may vary 


India-Pakistan-Bangladesh subcontinent forms a nexus ; its historical expe- 
rience is different, and all that contributed to make it relatively unique is the 
overwhelming influence of agnatic and utirine ties as a dominant social force. 
Migrant Aryans have initiated the process and in the subsequent part of its 
history Irani-Turanis! have fruitfully propagated this culture even in the casteless 
Islamic society The result was predictable, though not obvious. Core-peripheri 
primordial-civic etc. relations, which usually originate from the control exercised 
on the means of production, have flown here from kinship consciouness, Even 
revolutionary economic and social transformations at a later phase of our 
history have hardly succeeded to eradicate them completely So, production 
relations, bothin the agricultural and industrial sectors have emerged in this 
subcontinent with a definite caste or caste like inclinations which have defied 
classical class categories And in the relations of our classes, interestingly enough, 
we are guided more by agnatic consciousness than by owner-producer dualities. 
If this broad outline of the vital truth 1s somewhat blurted out by the superimposi- 
tional character of the present economic outlook of the greater nationalities, 
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the little nationalities, which had manged to preserve its basic culture on account 
of non-pioximity from the core, pursue it still with all earnestness The object of 
this paper is to study the tribulations of one such little nationality 

The pre-British economy of the 1egion and her people under investigation 
closely approximates the Asiatic Mode typology? The village communities 
developed the character of an enclave; production and consumption being 
guided by their own ethos and needs had developed a culture of self-sustenance 
which was not disturbed by any demographic change or by the intrusion of 
feverishness of the metropolitan consumerist culture till the eighties of the 
nineteenth century. The transition of this society though the introduction of a 
quasi-feudalist order by the British disturbed its exclusiveness and gradually, 
on account of migration of people from the neighbouring districts and the region 
being pushed into the fold of metropolitan economy, a new kind of social force 
was released which developed tension areas of all sorts in placid atmosphere. 
This paper will be dealing with some of the nodal points of growth and retardation 
that were observed in the life of the people ` But tbe crucial point which has 
engendered interest in us to study the area is the formation of new socia 
structures in the erstwhile society and their relationship to class consciousness 
and class relations. 


The locale for the study is the Western part of Duars in the Jalpaiguri district 
comprising an area of 862 sq. miles till 1869. Later, after its annexation by 
the British from the Bhutan rulers another 1025 sq. miles were added to it in 1869 
from the old district of Rangpur for administrative reasons The entire tract called 
Bengal Duars was once controlled by the State of Kuch Behar,’ till the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Bhutan took possession of this territory later in the 
wake of internecine quarrels amongst the members of the Kuch Behar Raj 
family.4 Many of them in their interest sought assistance from Bhutan which 
resulted in the transfer of this region to Bhutan purely on verbal basis and 
never being authenticated by any treaty or protocol. British occupation of this 
territory took place in 1865 as aresult of the Bhutan Wars? Immediately after 
the annexation the British government, for all practical purposes, wanted to 
extend its crvil and revenue administration to this area. So, while doing ita 
policy to maintain the status quo in the land tenure system prevailingin this 
area was stressed upon by more than one British Settlement officers. Hence, 
part of their efforts was tended towards underestanding the tenurial system of the 
land and the outlook of the people towards it, as it differed very substantially 
from the pre-settlement land revennue system of Bengal with which they had 
already become familiar A definite policy, as a consequence, had emerged 
being guided by the motivation to continue both zamindari and rayatwari systems. 
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Baikunthapur, Boda and Patgram parganas were not disturbed, as they were 
permanently settled ın 1793, the first with the Raikats of Jalpaiguri and the 
others with the Kuch Behar state The Western Duars part was retained by 
the government, but here too instead of introducing a uniform regulation a 
differentiation was first made between the annexed part from Bhutan and the 
transferred territory from Rangpur For the transferred portion from Rangpur 
Act X of 1859 with Amending Acts was used as the basis for rent determina- 
tion till Sth November 1898 But the Western Duars remained outside the pale 
of this Act and remained to be governed by Act VI of 1869 till 16th Oct, 1895. 
It precluded the government to exercise any rent law in this tract Act XVT 
of 1869 was eventually repealed by the Act VII (BC) of 1895, and on 25th 
Oct, 1895 Act X of 1895 which wasin operation in the tract transferred from 
Rangpur was introduced in the rest of Western Duars$ This was an act of 
ambivalance indeed, and this ambivalance further manifested ın the subsequent 
government decision to introduce Bengal Tenancy Act VIII of 1885 to the 
permanently settled portion of the distict and partially extending it to the 
Western Duars. The extension of the Act to the Western Duars was limited, as 
no part of ıt except the section which repealed the previous rent enactment Act 
should apply to lands heretofore or hereafter gianted or leased on transferable 
interest 1n land. 


The second important area where the ambivalance of the British government 
was pronounced was in determining the class called tenants and their tenurial 
rights Tweedie, the Deputy Commissioner, undertook an enquiry on the condition 
of the tenants of the Western Duars in 18667 He held the view that there were 
at least three categories of people involved in the ownership and cultivation of 
land viz Jotedars, Chukanidars and farm tabourers He also mentioned the term 
rayat whom he intended to distinguish from the adhiars. If those were the 
tenants and sub-tenants amongst whom land in the Western Duars was parcalled 
out the rights which each category of tenants enjoyed too appeared to him to 
be differential and conducted by customs and usages. For him the Jotedars 
were the tenants par excellence being the original reclaimers ofthe land. They 
enjoyed the tenures on hereditary basis. From them land could not be reclaimed 
by the govornment on account of non-payment of revenue, They could 
sell land or temporarily alienate ıt through usufructuary mortgage. This being 
the position of the Joredar community the Chukanidars, 1n all appearances, receded 
into the position of subordinate tenants though Tweedie did not explore their 
rights in all details. Besides, his farm labourers did not correspond with his 
rayats, as he stated to have found identical tenure holders 1n the Rajshahi division 
particularly in the South. 
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The first settlement of the Western Duars was undertaken by Beckett after 
the annexation, and he did not find it necessary to differ from the class differen- 
tiation formulated by Tweedie So, the parganas Changmari, North Maynaguri, 
Moraghat, Lakhipur, East Madan, Chakwakhati, Buxa, Bhatibari and Balka were 
settled with Jotedars with some gradation of revenue ratesin accordance with the 
quality of lands. Later, when Lord H. Ulick Browne undertook the work of the 
second settlement to rectify some of the mistakes of Beckett the Tweedie formula 
was treated as too good to perform the settlement work. The only reason which 
induced the government to order the second settlement in 1874 was that the rates 
fixed by Beckett did not satisfy the government. The third settlement started 1n 
1890 saddled satisfactorily on the tenant categories of Tweedie. 


But the classification of tenants made by Tweedie was not accepted by all 
the British officials. Mr Nolan, the Commissioner of the Rayshahi division 
declared Tweedie's classification to be faulty? He was inclined to recognise only 
two categories of tenants viz jotedars and adiars; the other classes namely 
chukanidars or dar-chukanidars were introduced at a later phase, or might have 
emerged on account of the amalgamation of prajas and rayats mentioned by 
Tweedie Though Nolan’s reservations were not reflected in the settlement 
undertakings of the government there ıs little doubt that the government officials 
differed on this vital point about the classification of tenants in the Western Duars. 


However, the classes which were eventually recognised in law and by 
sufferance were four 1,e., Jotedar, Chukamdar, Dar-chukamdar and Adhiars 


JOTEDAR ` A jotedar 1s a person who holds land directly of government He 
is a tenant with a heritable and transferable title in his holding vested in. him by 
the fact of possession with the power to transmit this title to those to whom he 
sublets, he has the right to re-settlement of the land included in his jote on the 
expiry of the term of the settlement, but subject to an inciease of rent should 
government see fit to enhance it.!° His title to possession of the land included in 
his jote 1s, however always subject to the superior right of government as proprietor 
to resume any portion required for public or other purposes or proportional 
abatement being made 1n the rental, and compensation allowed for any permanent 
improvement A jote may be acquired by direct settlement, by purchase and by 
inheritance 


CHUKANIDARS : The tenant immediately below the jotedor is. the Chukanidar 
or mulandar The rent payable by him is fixed His title to his holding ıs heritable 
and transferable. He 1s not allowed under the provisions of the jotedar's lease to 
sublet the whole or any portion of the tenure under pain of immediate forfeiture of 
such tenure, but be ıs permitted to employ adhars.!! Of this class of tenant the 
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Government of Bengal wrote in letter No 536 T-R dated 12th September, 1892, 
as follows . ‘The Lt Governor accepts yout (Sunder's) description of their present 
position and agrees that 1t should be laid down that Chukanidars have a permanent 
tenure, and subject to the condition that the rents paid by them can be enhanced, 
if they do not already pay 50% above the jotedar’s rent?! Chukanidar can not 
be ousted from his holding, except by order of a competent court, notwithstanding 
the fact that he may not have been twelve years on ajofe There 1s an unwritten 


law between him and his jotedar that he cannot be ousted from his land as long as 
he pays his rent 


DAR-CHUKANIDAR This class of tenants hold direct from the Chukanidais. 
The tenurial rights of this class of tenants were neither found relevant by the 
Bengal Government nor approved by ıt Ina letter sent by the Revenue Depart- 
ment to Mr Sunde, the Settlement officer, ıt was stated, ‘the Lt Governor 
approves your proposal that the newly created under-tenure of Dar-Chukandar and 
Dai-Chukanidar 1n the Duars estate should be absolutely ignored, 1n as much as 
these tenures have been made contrary to the express order of the government ’3 


ADHIARS . Adhiars or ptojas are holders on the Metayer system They 
cultivate land immediately under the jotedars, chukanidats or a derivative chuka- 
nidar, but whatever the designation or status of the adhiar’s immediate superior 
be, he ıs known as the adhiar’s gir. Halt the produce of the land goes to the 
giri, and half to the adhiars The giri usually makes an advance of seed and cash 
to the adhar, whichis adjusted when the produce is divided. The cattle and 
plough sometimes belong to the giri, sometimes to the adiars The legal status of 
various class of adhiars unfortunately remained uncertain '* 


The uncertainty regarding the status of the ad/ars persisted for a long time. 
Duung the first three settlements no important step was ever contemplated to be 
taken to define the status of the adhiars During the time of the fourth settlement 
the Settlement officer, Mr Mulligan (1905-16) first raised the 1ssue of legal depriva- 
tion to which the adhiar community was thrown. Since then the British official attı- 
tude towards the adhiar question bordered on an honest effort to define the rights 
of the ad/uars and to include them in all possible ways in the tenant class From 
Beatson Bell, the Director of Land Records in 1907 to Mr Einucane suggestions for 
granting occupancy rights to adhiars having occupied a farm for twelve years had 
emanated }5 Mr Einucane's suggestion was in fact an extension of the suggestion 
of Mr. Lowis who, 1n his report, argued in favour of the inclusion of the names 
of the adhiars yn. khatians of the jotedars'® Therefore, the three tentative sugges- 
tions which were offered to elivate the status of the adhiars were (1) to incorporate 
their names in khatians, Gu to grant occupancy right to an adhiar who holds a 
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land for that period and Dm) to grant independent status to adhiars who own 
plough and bullocks 


Unfoitunately, no concerted effort to implement any of the above suggestions 
was evei made until the fifties of the 20the century The only mentionable event 
on adhar issues was the Notification No 964 TR of 5th November, 1898 
extending the Tenancy Act with certain reservations to the Western Duars.! It 
had somewhat vaguely admitted the adhiars into the tenant class, if one goes 
strictly by the technical connotation of the term tenant The matter, however, 
remained dormant for long until it was again activated by the District Magistrate, 
Mr A Mitra, and on account of his initiative the names of the adhiars have been 
inserted in the khatians and an independent status was sought to be given to the 
adhiars possessing plough and cattle The occupancy right issue still remained 
unsettled, as the migratory character of the adhiars complicated matters Nor 
the commutation of crop rent into money rent was profitably utilised by the 
adhiars. 


The picture that emerges from the above study 1s further highlighted by the 
following table which shows 1n detail the control exercised by each class of tenants 
on land 1n the Western Duais in 1885-6 





Table I 
Acreage of Land held by each Class of Tenants 
No oftenants No.of Holdings Total acreage % of land 

1 Jotedars 23339 9971 201693 52.02 
2. Adhiars under 

Jotedars 15618 '" . 15618 54913 14.30 
3 Chukanidar 14016 11176 93582 24.42 
4, Adhiars undei 

Chukanidrs 6552 6552 16452 4.40 
5. Dar-Chuka- 

nidars 3739 3739 18253 4.86 
"Total ' 63264 47056 384895 100.00 





Source: D.H E Sunder, Survey and Settlement of Western Duars in the Ditr ict 
of Jalpaiguri, 1889-95, Calcutta 1895. 


The above exercise tempts us to mention one or two theoretical issues 
which roused considerable academic interest amongst the economic histori- 
ans. Are the jofedars kisans ? An appreciable number of the historians would 
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hesitate to describe them as kisans in consideration of the fact that they were 
owners of landed property and were in a privileged position to appropriate 
surplus value from land This position has an advantage of being vaguely 
true. But the specificity of ou: situation induces us to hold a view which 
contradicts their established position If by definition one takes a kisan as the 
tiller of the soil or one, to put in economic parlance, who is involvedin the 
production process, the jotedars of the Western Duars cerainly remain kisans. 
The position can be held on the basis of two arguments, wz. the Jotedars are 
produceis too; and the property in land which they enjoy as a privileged class and 
therefore are being treated as a class distinguished. from the disadvantaged ones 
needs revision. 


The jotedais are not subsisting on surplus value only, they are producers 
also This proposition 1s established by the fact that of the 384895 acres of 
cultivable land ın the Western Duars in 1895 the total percentage of land cultivated 
by the jotedars themselves without the assistance of the farm labourers, namely 
adhiars was 5202 The percentage of land wherefrom either money rent or crop 
rent was exacted form 1430 and 24.42 percents respectively. And in both the 
cases 50% share either of the crop orin terms of money comes to the jotedars as 
rent. The government revenue, truely speaking, remained to be very low 1e, 
0.97 rupee per acre So also was the rent paid by the Chukanidars as lessee of the 
Jotedars, which was Rs. 1.40 per acre, nearly 7094 more than the rent paid by the 
Jotedars to Government. Evenif the above statistics turn out to be exploitative 1n 
nature the situation virtually changes if one takes into account the price of food 
grains and the level of productivity per acre then. The average price of paddy per 
maund at that time was Rs. 3 to Rs 5 and the average productivity of aman per 
acre was about 20 maunds The severity of the buiden, indeed, fell upon the 
adhiars, who cultivate 1430% land under the jotedars and 4.40% per cent land 
under the Chukanidars. Even without condemning the jotedar-adhiar equation the 
nature of the exploitation of adhar community by the jotedars becomes patently 
clear, though the role of this community 1n the production process was marginal 
during our period of study. 


The other important point as regards the compulsion on the yotedar commu- 
nity to stay and rear their farms themselves is clarified by the total percentage 
of the absentee jotedars amongst the jotedar population, Of the total of 23339 
jotedars the number of resident jofedars was 21124 and that of the non- 
resident jofedars was 1615, 1€., 4527.15 The non-residents in the language 
of Sunder, were subjects of Kuch Behar, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Monghye SEN 
Dhaka, Nadia and of othe: districs of Bengal!* Of the 14016 Chukand sf 
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35 were non-resident? and belonged to those community who were non-resident 
amongst the sotedars. The significance of these figures will emerge in the next 
section of this study where we shall deal with the demographic character of the 
Jotedar population and the role of the migrants from the neighbouring districts 
inthe transfer of jotes 


Jotes in the Western Duars belonged to three different classes viz Mal Jotes, 
Time Expired Jotes and Arable Waste Land Jotes, each having different kinds 
of benefits and limitations to be considered as property in land. A Mal jote 1s 
one which has existed in the last settlement conferrmg on jufedars a right of 
inheritance and altenation They are original jotes being managed by the old 
Jotedar families since the days of Bhutan occupation A Time Expired Jote 1s 
a jote which has been taken up under the rules for the grant of ordinary 
leases for arable waste lands and the preliminary lease has not expired. An 
Arable Waste Land Jote 1s one of which the preliminary lease has not expired 
when the 1895 settlement operations commenced?! The rules relating to the 
acquisition of Waste Lands have been published in the Calcutta Gazette, 16th 
May, 1888. The prayers for waste land allotment will be considered by the Deputy 
Commissioner on the basis of the recommendations of the Tahsildars and the 
allotment ıs subject to the following rules A preliminary lease for five years 1s 
issued and the revenue 1s fixd in accordance with the rate mentioned bellow 





Table II 
Revenue Rate for Waste Land 

Time Revenue rate per acre 
Year of entry Nil 

First full year Nil 

Second year 3 annas 

Third year 6 annas 

Fourth year 8 annas 





Source: Sunder, Settlement Repotts, op. cit 


On the expiration of five years the land is again measured and a fresh 
assessment of the revenue 1s made at the pargana rate and a new lease is issued 
by the Deputy Commissioner for which further period as shall coincide with the 
termination of the settlement then current,?? 


The number of jotedars occupying different categories of jotes are the 
following: 
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Table III 
Number of Jotedars and Different Categories of Land 
Jotes 1888 Settlement 1895 Settlement 
Mal Jotes 4221 4482 
Time Expired Jotes 898 898 
Waste Land Jotes 1584 1584 
Total 6708 6964 


Source: Sunder. Sertlement Report, op. cit. 


My objective for the above exegisis is to try to understand the quality 
of proprietary right that was created by the three different types of jote tenures in 
successive settlements Whatever may be the terms of settlement between the 
Jotedars and the government the factiemains that the government was the supreme 
proprietor. Andthe proprietary right that was conferred on the yotedars did not 
in reality create any property in land for the jotedars The jotedars utilised only 
the usufructuary rights either fora limited period or for an agreement to pay 
enhanced rent whenever the government would consider it fit to revise rent The 
Government's objective was clear’ it was first guided by the desire to bring 
al! waste land under rent as quickly as possible and secondly to exact maximum 
possible revenue from the jotedars by allmeans The surest way to do so was 
to create a land market in the Western Duars. The following table shows how 
successfully the government has materialised its policy. 


Table IV 
Land Price in Western Duars 
Year Mainaguri Alipur Balka Siligurt Falakata 
Tahsil Tahsil Tahsil Tahsil Tabsil 
1883 Rs. 37 Rs. 30 Rs — Rs. 42 Rs 63 
1884 57 15 — 21 4.9 
1885 68 20 12 89 53 
1886 71 08 10 78 4.1 
1887 130 16 27 32 58 
1888 12,7 2.0 19 6.0 72 
1889 152 45 26 68 7.8 
1890 102 61 39 4.8 47 
1891 12.7 23 48 41 8.2 
1892 145 47 44 24 11.1 
1893 122 29 22 71 83 
1894 14.9 4.3 1.5 35 78 





Source; Sunder. Settlement Report, op. cit, 
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Taking 1883 as the base year the average price of land per acre has gone 
up by 302 27% m Mainaguri, 4567% in Alipur, 25% in Bhalka and 287941n 
Falakata. Only inthe Silguri tahsi price had gone down by 17%. So, enhan- 
cement of rent too could be easily done. 


Table V 
Revenue Payable In 1895 
Desciuption of land Number Revenue 
coming under revised of jotes payable Increase 
settlement Last New 
settlement settlement 





Area of old jotes 
coming undei revised 





settlement 6703 Rs 229104 Rs 317890 Rs 88786 
Area of new jotes 

assessed 2743 — 46198 46198 
Jalpesh temple land 44 — 2465 2465 
Col. Hedayet Al's 

estate 389 — 4895 4895 
Rat Upeendianath 

Juardar's estate 92 — 45100 45100 
Total 9971 Rs. 229104 Rs. 371899 Rs. 142795 





Source : Sundei, Settlement Report, op. cit 


The percentage of enhancement of rent was not uniform for all the 
tahsils. Rent was found to be related to the price of land and therefore, itis 
presumable that the tendency towards escalating prices was sustained by all 
means, particularly by the transfer of jotes to the immugrants from the neigh- 
bouring districts The percentage of inciease in rent on old demands may be 
well appreciated with the help of the following table 


Table VI 
Percentage of Increase in Rent 


Total demand 


Name of Tahsil | 1884 — 1895 Increase % 
| 

1 Mamagurı Rs 126627 Rs 209101 Rs 82474 ' 6513 

2 Falakata 64960 114288 49328 75 93 

3 Ahpur 24009 30641 6542 27.14 

4. Bhalka 7830 10170 2340 29 14 


5 Ambari-Falakata 10493 013701 218 2 08 


Source . Compiled from Sunder, op cit 
Milligan, Settlement Report of Jalpaiguri District, 1916, 
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Further, a table being formulated on the basis of data fromthe different 
tahsils ın the Western Duars for twelve years from 1883 to 1894 would indicate 
the intensity of sale of jotes (obs! wise for the purpose of evaluating their effect 
on the rent policy of the government. 











Table VII 
Average Sale of Jotes 1883-1884 
Name of Number of Arable Waste Price 
Tahsil sales land sold in in Rs, 
acres 
1. Maingun 3055 4549 58450 
2 Falakata 70 1647 9225 
3 Alipur 109 251 545 
4. Bhalka 40 093 274 
5. Ambari- 
Falakata 80 236 1047 
Total : 3984 6776 69541 


Source: Compiled from Sunder's Report op cit. 


The facts referred to above lead us to conclube that real privatisation 
of land for the jotedars, created normally through transfer of property right 
in classical feudalism, had not sufficiently materialised here Non-application 
of the law of pre-emption, as was done in the case of the zamundary 
estates, further disadvantaged the jotedars of the Western Duars. It is feuda- 
lism of the Bloch, Gyanshop type originating from the recognition of the 
necessity to create serfdom of a different character and differentiable from the 
European model by denuded proprietary right and tortuous revision of rent 
often enough The other model of feudalism built by Takahashi, Dobb, 
Habsbawm, Alavi etc. where the emphasis was laid on the existence of a 
class delinked from the production process but subsisting on surplus value from 
land and given to a culture of consumerism has no relevance to our situation 23 


So, the kisan status that was conferred to all types of cultivators, land 
owning or landless, by the Indian National Congress at Haripura,? has some 
significance, though the rich, middie and poor peasant syndrome remained all 


the same The complicacy that has arisen in the Western Duars society had 
5— 
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multiple reasons, andın the subsequent section of the study it will be explored 
1n details 


H 


The study of land control in the Western Duars calls for examination of 
the morphology of the controlling communities in depth Unlike other parts 
of Bengal, where the Bengals rule the rest, the Western Duars may be 
called as theland of the Raybansis, who are Bengali by culturein broad sense 
but having had a distinctive background According to the 1891 Census the total 
Rajbans: population, the autochthons of the Western Duars were 123439 ie ; 
41.75% ofthe total population. The second important community being the 
muslims who formed 1803% of the population In the subsequent Censuses this 
position of the Rajbansis has substantially changed Ga fl on account of the deple- 
tion of Raybansi population and partly because of the influx of the non Rajbansi 
population in the district of Jalpaiguri A rough idea about the process of 
the Rajbansis in the Jalpaiguri district can be obtained. from the Table set bellow, 
though the specific situation ın the Western Duars could not be given for lack 
of data 


Table VHI 
Peicentage of Rajbansi in the Jalpaiguri District 
1872 1881 1891 1911 1921 1931 1952 
Jalpaiguri 33 35 25 33 30 33 16 


nes 














Sources . (1) Different Census Reports 
(1) CC. Sanyal, Raybansis of North Bengal, Calcutta 


If this statistics has merit of one kind ıt helps one to anticipate the corres- 
ponding change 1n percentage of the Raybansi population amongst the total Hindu 
population of the Jalpaiguri district, which remains to be another very important 
aspect of the demographic changes ın the district under review 


Table IX 
Percentage of the Rajbansi population amongst the Hindus 


1872 1881 1891 1911 1921 1931 1952 
Jalpaiguri 70 60 60 58 60 50 25 





Sources . (1) Census Reports. 
(1) Sanyal, op. cit. 
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Now the Tables VIII and IX which fairly indicate the demographic changes 
in the whole district may be treated as a guide to similar disorder in the Western 
Duars part of the district But this disorder 1s very closely related to the gradual 
displacement of the original owners of jotes in the Western Duars. In the first 
two settlements since 1871 jotes were leased out mostly amongst the autochthons 
viz  Rajbansis Mechs and some Muslims, and the names of persons not born 
to the land occured but very rarely The reason 1s understandable, Duais being 
terra incognita till then did not attract sufficient number of migrants from the 
neighbouring districts to invest 1n land or initiate a climate of land speculation. 
But by the time the Third Settlement work was undertaken Duars had been 
brought under regular administration providing security to the inhabitants. This 
administrative stability had partially induced migration. Opening of tea gardens 
had acted as the second important factor to encourage migration by 1ncoiporating 
Duars in the mdustrial map of India But the most important factor that had 
encouraged the migration of the landed gentry was the low price of land and low 
rent compared to the situation 1n other parts of Bengal So, in the third settlement 
alarge number of people who were not born to the soil could obtain lease from 
the government as jotedars ın the settled areas. Some acquired jofes through 
purchase Escalation of land price caused by migration furthered transfer of jotes 
through sale to outsiders. Since the third settlement period was the initial phase 
of the new process the number of jotes retained by the Raybansi families was 
greater than the number of jotes held by non-Rajbansis 





Table X 
Jotes Owned by Different Important Communities in 1895 
Community Total Jotes Acres % of Jotes 
1. Rajbansı 5264 180910 528 
2. Muslim 2692 121503 270 
3 Mech 766 20593 770 
4 (a) Bithmanas 201 31885 6 37 
(b) Otheis 460 
5 Paba 217 8635 218 
6 Oraon 116 2899 116 
7 European 57 3940 59 
8. Bhutia 2 16 — 
9 Kyan 47 3074 .50 
10 Garo 33 938 .33 
11. Dobashya 54 901 55 
I2 Jolda 2 31 — 
13 Munda 4 ilk — 
EE 


Source Compiled from Sunder's Report, op. cit 
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Itcan be easi guessed from the above table that the Rajbansi families 
controlled 52 8% wies 1n the Western Duars in 1895 and therefore remained to be 
a powerful factor amongst the rural elites But itis also simultaneously noticed 
that big jofes had started to change hands and were mostly being concentrated 
amongst the non-Raybansis. This position remains as much true for the Rajbansis 
as for the Mechs. In fact many of the jofes paying revenue from Rs, 20 to 2000 
per annum were being controlled by the migiants after the 1895 Settlement. 
Comparing the population statistics of the 1881 Census with that of 1891 one finds 
enincrease of 114277 m the poulation of the Western Duars The break up of 
theincreased population, who weie migrants, can be studied on. the basis of the 
following table. 











Table XI 
Number and Place of Migration 

Place of ongin Number 
1. Darjeeling 1588 
. 24. Dinajpur 505 
3. Rangpur 10101 
4. Kuch Bchar 32224 
5. From othe: distiicts of Bengal proper 11364 
6 Bihar districts 8491 
7. Orissa 292 
8 Chota Nagpur 20341 
9 Other provinces 29371 
"Total 114277 





Sources . (1) Sunder's Report op cit. 
(n) Grunning, Jalpaiguri District Gazetteer. 
Gu) Census statistics, 1881 and 1891. 


This process continued as the 1901 Census shows that nearly one third 
of the inhabitants of the Western Duars were foregn born and the figure of the 
migrants rose to 188223. All the migrants 1.e 73946 persons after 1891 have setteld 
in different thanas of the Western Duars25 Most of the migrants from Darjeeling. 
Behar and Chota Nagpur have been employed by the tea-gardens as workers People 
from Dinaypur, Rangpur, Kuch Behar have taken up land as jotedars. Most of them 
have chosen to migrate into the Western Duars on account of rental facilities. 
While the rent per acre for grade I quality land was Rs 0.9726 per annum the rate 
at Kuch Behar at that time was Rs. 47 per acte?! Besides, some of the Oraon 
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families also had settled down as jotedars and the number of jofes controlled by 
them was 122 28 


Non-payment of government 1evenue, high price of land etc were the factors 
that caused a substantial number of Jores to transfer hands, but the most noticeable 
factor, amongst them, that explains the transfer operation of jotes was the intrusion 
of money lenders iu. the Western Dusrs economy Marawartes, Up-country men, 
Kabulis etc found Western Duras as a place of opportunity for money lending 
activity It has been ascertained by enquiries that 1n. 1905 the rate of intetest 
in Mainaguri and Alipur Tahsils per annum varied from Rs. 18 to Rs 3750 
and in Falakata tahsil it varied from 12% to 75%, on an average the rate being 
36% 2° While it is very unlikeley that the 1297 rate could ever be availed of by the 
borrowers the usual rate 1n which loans were likely to be taken was 37 50%. The 
consequence of this unusually high rate of interest being exacted from the borro- 
wers was the tranfer of land to the money lending communities. The comparative 
analysis from the settlement figures from one of the affected tahsils will establish 
our presupposition. The sudden growth of landed interest amongst the money- 
lending and business communities lend credence to the view held above. 


Table XII 
Analysis of Jote ownership at Falakata Tahsil 
Number of jotes No. of jotes ` 
Class of People 1895. 1905 transferred 
Settlement Settlement 
1 Rajbans 1613 1638 Nil 
2. Mhamadans 1095 1092 3 
3. Mech 404 381 23 
4. Jaldha 3 19 Ni 
5. Gaio 26 17 9 
6 Santhal — 2 = 
7. Oraon 33 263 Sc 
8. Nepal 56 140 = 
9. Marwari — 115 — 
10  Up-country men — 272 — 
11. Kabul — 14 Sa 
12, Assamese — 18 — 
13. Europeans 2 7 — 
14. Bengalis from 
other distiicts 260 136 124 
15. Kyan 46 — 46 


Total. 3542 4114 205 


Sources. (1) Sunder's Report, op. cif, 
(1) Giunning, Jalpaiguri Gazetteer 
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The above figures call for a little scrutiny As 572 new jotes wsre created 
in the 1905 settlement in the tahsil unde: 1eview actual tiansfer of jotes effected 
by money lending would be 205, and a substantial part of the transferred jotes 
were purchased by Marwauies, Up-country men and Kabulis Though in the 
taksil closely examined no jote was transferred from the Rajbansis, the situation. 
however, was different in other tahsils whee a large number of Rajbansi Jotes had 
been tiansferred to other communities 


Giunning reported that in the Goveinment estates the tenantry were mostly 
in debt in the taluks boidering on the Darjeeling tera1 Out of the 227 jotes 
comprised 1n tue taluks of Totgaon, Udalbai1 and Saogao Fulbar in the Mama- 
guri tahsil 102 oi 45% were transferred in 1904-5 and the tahshildars reported 
that many of them had passed into the hands of the professional money 
lenders 3? 


The situation created by the transfer of jofes to the non-agricultural com- 
munities had serious consequences on the existing pattern of ore management 
The number of absentee jofedais gradually swelled The Rajbanss or Mech 
jotedars would normally prefer to stay mm thew jotes and amongst their adhuars, 
as both usually belonged to their 1espective communities But the new Jotedars 
having come from different communities and having had different professional 
backgrounds had chosen to stay in urban centres both foi the pursuit of their 
professions and for ethnic reasons The whole taluk of Godaikuthi, measuring 
2719 acres, was held by a marawari whose chief place of business was at Kuch 
Behar. In the Falakata tahsi/, where there had been moie speculation on land 
than ın other part of the Western Duars, about 80 jofes were held by a man 
whose father was an ordinary constable and neaily the same number in the 
possession of the heirs of a man from the United Provinces?! In the social 
structnre of the Western Duars allthese were new components which partially 
explain the nature of class ielations as they had emerged. The marawari inter- 
vention in jote ownership had another dimension whose manifestation was gradual 
but ıt used to have a definite direction The trend that we seek to highlight was 
commercialisation of two crops viz jute and tobacco which were cultivated in 
small scales here for many yeais now. Commeicialisation of these two crops 
was done under the pressure of metropolitan economy to which the marawari 
communities worked as agents inthe Westren Duars It 1s indeed tue that the 
commeicialisation process started with the introduction. of jute mills in Calcutta, 
but what we consider: to be important ın the process was the emergence of this 
community as the only investors amongst Indians in Jute industry Ownership 
of some impoitant jotes in the Western Duars by some members of this community 
had unfailingly tied up thei commercial and industrial interests Although it 
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ıs true that ın the jute indusry the Marawar: capital was not initially free, as 
the industrsy was largely dominated by the European capital,3? nevertheless even 
as compradors their role was not too inconsequential 


Jute cultivation in the Western Duars had increased at a very quick pace 
from the first decades of the 20th century. The area put under this crop had 
more than doubled between 1901-2 to 19078 Inthe regulation portion of the 
district this crop was grown at the cost of bhado: rice, and at Faiinghati jotes, 
about 25% land was utilised for the cultivation of this crop But the most pheno- 
menal increase in the cultivation of jute was observed in the Westen Duars 
portion of the district. In the Sunder’s settlement report it1s found that this 
crop was cultivated 1n 1895 only 1n 662035 acres of land and the crop was confined 
to the Mamaguz tahsıl and was mainly cultivated 1n the neighbourhood of Kranti 
out-post But the scenario had undergone very appreciable changes since then, 
and jute cultivation had spread all over Western Duars Large quantity of land 
was put to jute cultivation 1n Madarihat and ıt was gradually spreading in Alipur 
tahsil also. The quality of jute was good ın all the places, though the best ones 
used to come from Rajganj police circle The other commercial crop was tobacco, 
and was usually cultivated between Tista and Torsa 34 


lt ıs a fact that jute and tobacco ciop commercialisation process did not 
encounter much difficulty either at the mitial stage or later But it still 
remains to be seen whether it was economically as viable at the early stage as 
it finally turned opt to be. The pet acre productitivity of rice. from the land 
which was put to jute cultivation was sixteen to twenty maunds per annum, 
while the output of jute was about eight to ten maunds The average price 
of paddy was Rs 250 to Rs, 600 per maund and the price of jute that was 
offered in the open market varied from Rs 70 to Rs 80 per maund. By 
computing the total income of a farmer from the cultivation of jute and 
paddy te, Rs 60 in jute and Rs 48 to Rs 60:n paddy per acre it becomes 
difficult to say ifthe farmers had earned more by jute cultivation. 


Even if there was a marginal profit it was not sufficient inducement 
for the agricultural community to opt out foi jute cultivation The most 
probable reasons for this venture were that there was aready market gradu- 
ally emerging for the Jute growers to sell their products quickly against cash 
and secondly it had been providing an opportunity for hazard or risk minimisa- 
Don Later, jute price having gone- up the giowers had responded to the 
market forces resulting in large quantity of paddy land being converted to 
jute farms Presumably, paddy cultivation fell through, adhars, who were 
used to share-cropping, were forced to work on wages by the termmation 
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of their contracts. The spread of jute cultivation was accelerated by another 
factor ie,, availability of ready loan from the merchants, particularly from 
the Marawaris, some of whom had contact with the Marwari jute industrialists 
of Calcutta Here again ıt has been observed that a part of the merchant's 
capital was being ploughed back into agriculture rather than surplus from land 
being converted into merchant's capital 


IH 

The introduction of the new land policy in the Western Duars since 
the First Settlement 1n 1871. the displacement, to an appreciable extent, of 
the original owners of the land by the new class of jofedars and the gradual 
commercialisation of some of the crops had many fold effects on the society 
and culture of the majority of peope of the Western Duars re, Rajbansis. (1) 
New social structures have come into existence in a somewhat structureless 
society. (u) New tensions have arisen out of (a) structural imbalances, (b) new 
ethnic issues which had never had the occasion to plague the Western Duars 
society unless land control was not transferred to persons not born to the land 
had surfaced. And (in) induction of new type of culture by the migrants as the 
emerging dominant community whose consequence was again felt as core- 
periphery dichotomy 


(1) The Rajbans: society was somewhat structureless either in terms of 
varna differentiations or in terms of economic definitions of classes Trus, 
they are all Hindus, but outside the pale of core Hindu culture the dynamism 
of the erstwhile Raybansi society was sought to be derived from a sense of 
kinship and supported by a feeling of each and every member of the society 
being born to ether agnatic or utuine relationship to the other. Therefore, caste 
or for that matter varna categories of core Hindu society had never had much 
influence ın their social structuralisation process So, the society was more or 
less egalitarian and ıt remained to be so in spite of the structural-functional 
differences between the jotedars, chukamdars and adiars formalised by the 
colonial power. There was, no doubt, potentialities for class formation along 
feudal lines but this did not happen on account of very strong traditional 
philogenetic ties which had caused the above functional groups to overlap or 
merge at different stages of social intercourse. 


But this citadel of tradition was stormed by the intrusion of a new 
community of jotedars since 1895 whose social background had induced them 
to plant the new culture of emerging class consciousness It had however various 
shades. If feudal mentality had influenced many of them it was not true for all, 
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particularly for the merchants turned jotedars who had other affiliations. Besides 
the professional communities who had gathered in different urban centres in the 
district and later purchased jotes had always had a middle class (bhadralok) 
outlook which too was not congenial for the growth of stereotyped econo- 
mic classes. Nevertheless, their combined influence was not totally lost on 
the Rajbansi society. It was partly the urbanism of the new Jotedar commumty 
born of English education that the old society was influenced, but what we 
consider to be the most decisive factor in the transformation process was the 
displacement of the traditional rural elites which was the stronghold of the 
Rajbansis by the new ones So, the new elitist outlook gradually spread among 
the Rajbansi jotedar caste consciousness slowly spread and an urge was gradually 
felt among them to send children to schools. For theschooleducated children 


white colour jobs slowly turned out to be sought after objects rather than to resume 
old agricultural life 


In the Census of 1901 the proportion of population regarded as able to 
read and write was 7% for male and4% for females In 1907-8 there were 13 
Schools in every 100 sq miles, and one school for every 1929 persons, 174% 
for the males and 1.7% for females resulting in 101% of the children of school 
going age being inthe schools Jn 1879 there were only 74 schools, attended by 
1372 students, butin 1907-8 the number of schools, rose to 418 and the num- 
ber of students went up to 12,19635 So giadual attitude orientation of the 
Rajbansis and other communities towards education had substantially modified 
their earlier position when children were considered valuable only for agricul- 
tural activities 


Thus the spread of school education combined with the influence spread 
by the non-Rajbansi jotedars in the rural society of the Western Duars hada 
spread-effect amongst the Rajbanst jotedars to accommodate new functianal-cum 
status straits ın their non-hierarchical social structure Absenteeism among 
the jotedars from the Rajbansi community, which was literally non-existent 
before had been perceived as a new phenomenon that caused physical and 
psychological alienation from the community. One tangible factor for this 
alienation was the degradation of physical labour or professions where phy 
sical labour was involved by the new jofedar community Further, this bhadra 
lok outlook had been found to cut across all intervening barriers of varna, 
language, religion and ethnicity to distinguish the new strata in Raybansi society 
from its parental background 


6— 
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The land owning community 1e, the jufedars could have emerged as a 
class even in the pre-colomal days But it did not happen, either during the 
days of Bhutan rule or afte: colonial settlements Land ownersbip was a 
strong activating force to develop class consciousness among the jotedars but 
the process was disturbed by a number of equally strong socio-economic 
forces First the jofes varied in sizes ianging from 006 acres to 2608 acres 
causing hardship and affluence to different jotedars in accordance with their 
holdings Secondly, the jotedars bemg producers too ownership of land did not 
succeed to develop in them a sense of separate identity Thirdly, the struc- 
ture of this community had gradually emerged out of forceful assimilation of 
so many disparate forces released by varna, language ethnicity and professions 
that the composite character of this class had never had the occasion to build 
up What had emerged, as a result of the diversity of non-compatible forces 
was an array of multiple communities with multiple cultural and professio- 
nal orientations broadly identified as jotedars due to ownership of jotes. During 
the colonial phase the situation was further aggravated by the transfer and 
occupation of land by the members of non-Rajbans: commumities This had 
happened ın spite of the fact that most of the jotes sold were purchased by the 
Jotedars themselves, no matter whethei the jofes were old holdings or newly 
acquired 


So, jotedars could not become, asa class, the epigone of classical feudalism :n 
the Western Duars While having the manifestation of a quasi-feudal character 
this community did not successfully emerge as an economic class Even if there 
was any class consciousness among them the finer shades of this consciousness 
was moie pronounced among the non-Rajbans: jotedars than among the Raybansis 
who were found to be overwhelmed by the philogenetic influences 


One ofthe influences, among others, of the intrusive community was to 
introduce another new element in the Rajbansi society Priests amongst the 
Rajbansi had never been treated as a caste separate from or superior to the other 
members of the community, though they performed all religious activities as 
priests in other communities do. But the interaction between the Rajbansi and 
the non-Rajbans: jotedars, particularly latter having occupied the elitist position ın 
the rural society, gradually induced the former to adopt the values of the primor- 
dial community, one of which was the differences shown to the brahmins of the 
migrant community in their religious and social ceremonies in order to attain 
social dignity Consequently, Rajbansi priests were dislodged and their places 
were occupied by the emigrant priests. The emigrant brahmin priests in the 
course of their performing professional acts acquired jofes and came to enjoy 
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elitist status. while the Rajbansi priests fumed and fretted and remained compio- 
mused with their minor role inthe worship of the animistic village gods and 
goddesses. 


DO The most important areas where the new order had created social tension 
were (a) 1n the relationship between the varna oriented mugrants and the local 
community, (b) economic dislocation causing the Rajbansis to lapse into subor- 
dinate status, (c) practice of untouchability m an otherwise endogamous society 
and (d) professional mobility of the Raybansis. 


(a) Varna or caste caused no upliftment or degradation to any member of 
the traditional Rajbansi society But the migrants having been born to castic 
culture of the core Hindu society used to approach the Rajbansis with a sense of 
caste superiority Sudra was the category to which all the Rajbansis were believed 
to belong, and as a result the element of untouchability, which embittered the 
status of a section of the swdras in core Hindu society, also entered in Rajbansi 
non-Rajbans: relationship Presumably, there was a back lash from the Rajbansi 
community and a movement towards the definition of the caste status of the 


Rajbansis gradually gathered strength This was known as Kshatra Movement of 
the Rajbansi community 


Buchanan, Hunter and Risley always described the Raybansi either as Koch 
oras lowly born, and this attitude of the British officials was reflected in the 
Census Report of 1891. As a resulta protest movement was organised by Sri 
Harmohan Roy, a Rajbansi zamindar of Rangpur; a deputation met the District 
Magistrate Mr FA Skyne with a memorandum that the members of the Rajbansi 
community be allowed to write ‘Bratya Kshatrya’ to indicate their caste.? Mr. 
Skyne sought the opinion of the brahmin pundits and being satisfied by their 
argument declared the Rajbansis as ‘Bratya Kshatryas’ Consequently, the move- 
ment was temporarily suspended, but it came to surface again for two reasons 
First, in the 1901 Census the Rajbansss and Koches had not been diferen- 
tiated and secondly, Sr Nagendra Nath Basu in his ‘Visva Kosh’ described the 
Rajbansis as *Meches. The matter was brought to the notice of the District 
Magistrate of Rangpur But his reaction was unsympathetic as he declared 
the issue as closed But under thc leadership of Sri Panchanan Barman, a 
Rajbans: lawyer in Rangpur, a movement was again launched by the Rajbansis 
from Rangpur, Kuch Behar, Jalpaiguri Dinajpur, Goalpara and Purnea on a 
wider scale The District Magistrate of the conceined districts were approac- 
hed to allow the Rajbansis to use the titles ‘Singha’, "Barman! etc befitting the 
status of a Kshatiya The principal idea behind this move was to get a rectification 
of therr caste status in the 1911 Census. The District Magistrate of Rangpur, 
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Mr. C Tindal did not find any mcongiuity in the request and ın fact he wrote to 
the Census Superintendent of East Bengal and Assam 1n 1910 to incorporate this 
submission of the Rajbansis 1n the next census The dispute was finally resolved 
by O’ Malley, the Census Superintendent by differentiating the Rajbansis from the 
Koches, though their claim to high caste status remained unanswered Later, the 
inclusion of the Rajbansis in the list for Scheduled Castes by the Government of 
India befuddled the caste 1ssue 


(b) We have already studied that transfer of jotes caused economic dislocation 
in the Rajbansrsociety But ıt had other very serious social implications Many 
of the Rajbans: jotedars who sold or lost then jotes had turned into chukamdars 
under new joredarsin the same land which they once owned This has caused 
serorus social reactions 1n the Raybansi society Although there 1s no record of any 
serious protest movement amongst the Rajbansis against the 1mmugrant jotedars, 
a mute resentment of the sufferers agaist this new social order and manifested ın 
the 1eaction of the Rajbansi adhiars at the time of the ‘tebhaga movement’. The 
movement was started by the kisans of Pabna under the leadership of the Bengal 
CPI, and gradually it engulfed a part of North Bengal Butit came very late, 
almost towards the end of the movement, to the Western Duars. One of the 
distinctive featuies of the Duars movement was that the Rajbans: adhiars refrained 
from participating in this movement Whatever success the movement achieved 1n 
the Western Duars could be attributed to the participation of the tribal adhiars, 
paiticulaily those who once were workers 1n tea gardens 

The reasons why the Rajbansi adhiars refused to patticipate ın the movement 
were three viz (1) they viewed the leadership with suspicion for ethnic reasons?$ and 
for the fact that leadership came from the same community whose other members 
in the Duars caused so much misery to them 


(u) The non-organic character of leadership made them to become circums- 
pect 39 Essentially conservative the Rajbansi ad/uars felt more close and secure ın 
the pationage of the jotedars from their own community than they could possibly 
secure from amorphous political leadership. So, they silently observed the course 
of the movement without plunging into it. The other factor which discouraged 
them was that the immiserisation caused to them by the commercialisation of 
crops was partially lessened by the jotedars of their own community because 
of then being conservative either ın the matter of jute cultivation or ın the matter 
of converting their adhiars as wage earners, which many of the immigrant jotedars 
had done. (ni) Unlike the tea garden workers the Ratbansi adhiars had never 
had any experience to woik under any labour union. For all the causes mentioned 
above the ‘tebhaga movement’ did not appear to them to be of any specific relevance 
for the purpose of their economic upliftment. 
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This fact patently demonstrates that the adhiars too could not emerge as a 
class The Rajbansi ad/uais were influenced by their community consciousness than 
by any class affiliation, and so they had never felt called upon to act 1n unity even 
when movements were launched for their amelioration as a class This had happened 
even during the freedom movement, the incidence of response was more frequent 
among the tribals 1n the Western Duars than amongst the Rajbansis. The reasons 
to which we have attributed their indifference to the 1ent movement were largely 
true for therr indifference towards the freedom movement 


(c) Untouchability had never been a part of the Rajbansi culture, nor their 
theoretical position, as they all claimed to be ‘bratya Kshatryas’, ever supported it 
But the influences of castic society turned out to be too overwhelming for them 
since the majority status of the Rajbansis gradually depleted amongst the Hindus 
of the Western Duars A feeling very close to caste consciousness and propagated 
derogatory treatment to the Raybansis from Rangpur had manifested. For 
marriages the Western Duars Rajbansis did never consider their. counterparts from 
Rangpur as equal 1n ritual status. This feeling had filtered down even to the 
lowest strata of the society for all practical purposes Though not rampant 
untouchability came to be practised on selective basis, and the victims being the 
lowest among the Rangpur Rajbansis whom all sections of the Duars Rajbansis 
started treating as untouchables This 1s an example of the adoption of the culture 
of the ‘primordial’ public by those who had been thrown to the regions of social 
periphery. This acculturation was not necessary for their survival, but this was 
an act of 1anoculation which the assoctation of the two communities had unfor- 
tunately materialised 


(d) The Rajbansis were always prone to staticity As all primitive communi- 
ties, they were tied to family piofessions and were normally disinclined to change 
professions. This position remained to be true for a long time. When the tea 
gardens were opened the Rajbansis never opted out to work as tea garden workers; 
this factor had compelled the Planters to import labour from the tribals of Behar. 
The Railways too failed to induce the local people to work in railway construc- 
tion programmes, though the wages offered were high. All the labourers used to 
come fiom the United Provinces and Behar. Even during season time when a 
labourer could have earned as much as Rs- 1 00 a day in jute godowns Rajbansi 
labourers were not available 4 Total abstention from the non-family professions 
was the basic norm of the Rajbansi milieu until the exteinals caused some 
important changes to be introduced in their attitude towards new professions. 
Consequently, after initial reacitons new professional classes gradually began to 
grow in the society, and the most readily identifiable amongst them being the 
middle class. 
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But professional changes in turn. developed a sense of loss of identity both 
for those who opted out for new professions and also forthose who remained 
within the fold of traditional professions Though it 1s fauly true that different 
professions, old and new, did not resolve in any kind of castism, as 1s observed in 
core Hindu society, the Rajbansis still felt a type of tension arising out of identity 
crisis, Professional mobility did not occasion any status mobility within the 
Raybanst society initially, but it had caused some social mobility in inter-community 
relations, which indirectly affected the intra-structural relations within the Rajbansi 
society. The service class amongst the Rajbansis, for example, left the villages 
for occupational reasons, but it finally resulted in thew complete alieanation 
from the villages and the village community. both physically and mentally. They 
imbibed urbanism from their habitation in urban centres and from other urban 
communities, which affected their way of life They might not have been totally 
absorbed in the new urban culture, but what tormented them more was their failure 
to identify with their old values that a part of their family membeis still considered 
to be unforsakeable Nor did the rural folk who were born to some endogamous 
culture can feel at home 1n the transitional phase of cultural metropolitanism 


(ur The upshot of these changes brought about some structural imbalance 
inthe Raybansi society — Elitism. 1n the old Rajbans: society was largely deter- 
mined by the patron-client 1elationship between the jofedars and the rest of the 
community The relationship therefore was vertical, though occasional cases of 
horizontal 1elationship among the elites1 e, jotedars, through marriages, con- 
tributed only in the perpetuation of their elitist status But the changes in the 
social structure introduoed by the growth of new professions disturbed the old 
patron-client system. The service communities could not always act as patrons 
to the economically weaker section of the community But they gradually obtained 
elitist status by replacing the land lords on account of their (a) education, (b) 
urban culture and (c) horizontal relations on inter-community level So, a new 
educated service class forged ahead in the social ladder amongst the Raybansis not 
through a process of integration within the society but through a process of 
differentiation 


IV 


All the changes, related above, affected the life and economy of the Rajbansi 
peopie The process of economic displacement which started in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century had finally come full circle by pushing out the majority 
amongst them to dependable subsistence Pauperisation enhanced by (1) loss of 
land and (11) transfer of wealth from the locality told upon their social fabiic 
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Metropolitan economy had no visible spread eflect on the economy of the poor 
jotedars, chukanidars and adhars. On the contrary the economic disparities which 
had already disturbed the society had further widened giving (use to a phenomenon 
of wealth being accumulated in fewer hands amongst the immigrants Besides, 
the influx of the migrants and the minimisation of the Rajbansis caused on that 
account m terms of percentage in the total Western Duars population in the 
subsequent period brought them under the shade of core-periphery equation. 
Identity cusis was an inevitable consequence of this new development But the 
thorn which used to hurt them was that in their own land and within. their own 
culture, they were.made to feelas aliens 1n terms of economy and culture 
Exoginisation bemg unknown to them for long their. adaptability to the culture of 
the ‘primordial public! was not only slow but somewhat mcongruous too There- 
fore, the dichotomy between core and periphery had persisted, and the final result 
of such deprivation was the growth of a subdued reaction amongst them against 
the migrants ın total disregaid of whatever structural differences they had within 
their own society The role of the externals, as far as the Rajbansi society was 
concerned, had been broadly ambiguous, it bordered between disfunctional and 
eufunctional, since no definite interaction took place at the functional-structural 
level. There was no purposiveness m their influence on the new structuralisation 
ofthe Rajbans: society for definable functional necessities. It1s presumable that 
their ‘primordial’ character prevented them from establishing any structural linkage 
with the Raybansi peripheries, though functional necessity as jotedars could have 
augmented foices leading to structural negotiations, But there were multiple 
considerations, besides the question of prumordiahty Ethnicity and high-caste 
consciousness were two major constraints which we consider to be largely respon- 
sible for the segrigativeness of the migrants Asa consequence the finer shades 
of new social strata which had intervened between the old structure of the Rajbansi 
society had remained to be eufunctional only at the1nitial stage It took a long 


time for the entire society to realise the genuine functional necessity of this new 
strata 
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AGRARIAN TRANSFORMATION IN BENGAL : CLASS 
STRUCTURE AND CLASS STRUGGLE 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE* 


1, The Present Agrarian Structures of Bangladesh and West Bengal 


I begin this paper by presenting an apparent paradox. Several studies of 
the agrarian structure of Bangladesh have shown a fairly advanced state of 
differentiation of the peasantry between a small strata of landowners controlling 
a very large part of the arable land and a large mass of the agrarian population 
owning virtually no land atall. Thus Jannuzi and Peach (1977, 1979, 1980) 
suggest that in 1977-78 as much as half of the peasantry either. owned no land at 
all, or if they did, only upto half an acre. Another 25 per cent owned holdings 
from 0.5 to 2 acres. Compared to this, the top 10 per cent of the peasantry owned 
more than half of the total cultivated area. Adnan (1986) has recently cited these 
figures as a summary description of the contemporary agrarian structure in Bangl- 
desh. The figure of nearly 50 percent of agrarian households owning less than 
0.5 acres of land is supported by the finding of the country-wide surveys carried 
out by the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics (1977, 1978). 


What 1s the picture of the agrarian stucture in West Bengal at around the 
same time ? The National Sample Survey gives estimates of the distribution of 
land among agricultural households ın West Bangal for 1961-62 and 1971-72. 
These figures can be updated for 1981-82 by the results of a state-wise survey by 
Bandyopadhyay (1983)! These figures show that whereas the proportion of the 
virtually landless peasantry 1s no smaller in West Bengal than in Bangladesh, the 
proportion of land held by the small and middle owners 1s considerably larger, and 
the concentration at the top significantly smaller. In fact, since 1961-62 there has 
been a clear decline 1n the proportion of households as well as of land held by 
those owning moie than 10 acres. 


The two halves of what until 1947 constituted the undivided province of 
Bengal would therefore seem to have developed fairly striking differences in their 
agrarian structures. This 1n itself 1s not particularly surprising given the differences 
in their ecological features and agrarian histories Even m the early decades of 
this century, observers had noted the quite marked differences in the patterns of 
land relations 1n the two regions. What 1s surprising is that the contrast then was 
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between two patterns that were exactly the reverse of what exists today, viz.a 
much higher degree of differentiation 1n western Bengal than in the east Let me 
recapitulate from an earlier study (Chatterjee, 1984, 1986). 





Table 1 
Distribution of land owned by households and area in West Bengal 
1961-62 — .. 1971-72 1981-82 
Size-class Ka 26 26 % 26 JA 

(acres) households area households area households area 
0-1 51.14 411 56.53 6.83 6412 10 89 
1-25 18.11 13.43 21.10 20 45 16 46 18.94 
2.5.5 16.81 25.97 12.66 25.68 12 93 31 45 
5-10 981 28.81 730 21.72 500 24.18 
above 10 413 . 27.68 2.41 19 32 1.48 14 53 


Sources: National Sample Survey for 1961-62 and 1971-72 and Bandyopadhyay 
(1983) for 1981-82. 


The evidence of the settlement reports of the early decades of this century 
shows that in terms of titles to land, over 70 per cent of the agricultural land in 
the region comprising the districts of Dinajpur, Malda, Bogra, Rangpur, Rajshahi, 
Pabna, Mymensingh, Dhaka and Tippera were settled with occupancy ratyats paying 
cash rents. This was ın skarp contrast with the region comprising Murshidabad, 
Birbhum, Nadia, Jessore, Midnapur, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Khulna, 
Faridpur, Bakargan} and Noakhali where this proportion varied between 45 and 
70 per cent. The contrast was still more significant with the two westernmost 
districts of Bankura and Burdwan, the northernmost district of Jalpaiguri (excluding 
Darjeeling,) and the easternmost district of Chittagong?, where this proportion 
was below 45 per cent. (See Table 2) This means that a far higher proportion 
of the land in the western districts was either directly held by zamindars or 
intermediate tenureholders or settled with raryats of inferior legal status. The 
qualitative evidence from the period also suggests that there was a much lower 
degree of inequality among the rayat peasantry in the eastein districts than 
elsewhere in Bengal Thus, upto the 1920s, 1t was quite common, according to 
the settlement reports, for large occupancy raryats 1n western or notthein Bengal 
whose land was cultivated by tenants with inferior rights to claim the status of 
intermediate tenure-holders, in eastern Bengal, such instances were rare because 
there were few such raryats with large holdings. Of the scanty quantitative 
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Table 2 


Proportions of Agricultural Land in Direct Possession of Proprietors, 
Tenureholders Raipats and Underraiyats 








Proprietors ` Tenureholders — Raryats Underraryats 
Burdwan 5.02 20 54 71.56 2.88 
Birbhutn 509 14 80 7745 2.66 
Bankura 7.26 42 32 46.34 3.88 
Midnapur 10.71 2015 65 78 3.36 
Hooghly 376 10 14 81.84 4 26 
Howiah 4.51 8 36 83.55 358 
24-Parganas 313 15 09 70.31 11.47 
Nadia 4.37 13.09 73.36 9.18 
Murshidabad 4.06 10.61 76 62 871 
Jessore 25 9.69 60.37 27 43 
Khulna 239 14.22 70.40 12.99 
Dacca 8.79 5.84 84.23 1.14 
Mymensingh 13 42 7 96 75.35 3.27 
Faridpur 2.89 8.50 79 50 9.11 
Bakargany 9.23 26.42 60.68 3.67 
Chittagong 22.55 50.73 23 43 3 29 
Tippeia 376 957 83.87 2.80 
Noakhalt 724 26 23 60.73 580 
Rajsbahi 7.40 5.14 78.44 9.02 
Dinajpuz 781 410 83.58 4.51 
Jalpaiguri 8 08 31.62 51.49 8.81 
Rangpur 681 4 78 81 48 6.93 
Bogra 4 60 3 36 85.12 6.92 
Pabna 7.42 6.97 81.63 3.98 
Malda 8 60 7 04 82 07 229 
Source: Computed from Statistics on Tenancies and Rent 1n Survey and Settlement 


Reports 


evidence we have of the distribution of land among peasants in this period, the 
survey of the land Revenue Commission in 1937-38 shows a much greater 
preponderance of the small peasantry in Dacca, Faridpur, Bakarganj, Chittagong, 
Tippera, Noakhali and Pabna, and much greater inequalities in districts like 
Burdwan, Jessore, Rajshaht and Dinajpur. Ambika Ghosh’s survey ın 1945-46 
shows the greatest concentration of non-cultivating owners among razyatsin 
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Jalpaiguri, Malda, Dinajpur, Khulna and Chittagong and the least such concen- 
tration in Faridpur, Noakhali, Tippera gnd Bakargang (Ghosh, 1950) Regarding 
evidence on landless laboures, despite the changes in definition in the Census 
categories between 1921 and 1931, both censuses show that the proportion of 
‘laboures’ ın the agricultural work-force was uniformly lower in the eastern 
districts than 1n the western. 


This evidence would seem to indicatea paradox. That region of Bengal 
which 1n the early years of this century was already at a. relatively advanced stage 
of differentiation among the agrarian population seems now to have developed a 
structure with a significantly low concentration of land ownership at the top 
anda general preponderance of small peasants with rights of ownership to small 
holdings. Onthe other hand, the region which at the beginning of this century 
was generally recognised as containing the largest proportion of relatively 
undifferentiated small peasants has apparently, in the course of halfa century, 
come toa stage where land concentration at the topis high and nearly half 
the peasantry ıs virtually landless, If the evidence we have presented above is 
representative of the true state of affairs, ıt would seem to coustitute a rather 
interesting problem in the study of contemporary agrarian history. Let me 
therefore dwell on the significance of this evidence and the possible explanations 
of the apparent paradox. 


2. Agrarian Structure and Agrarian Struggles in South-western Bengal in the 
Early Twentieth Century 


First of all, it should be clarified that the areas which now constitute 
the Indian state of West Bengal do not themselves forma particularly homo- 
geneous agrarian region. In terms of their agrarian histoues, there are at least 
three major regions— the south-western, the central (comprising Nadia, Murshida- 
bad and Malda) and the extreme north and the extreme south. Present Bengal 
also uncludes the district of Purulia (transferred from Bihar) and Cooch Behar 
which until 1947 was a princely state these districts we will not consider in our 
discussion of the agrarian history of colonial Bengal We will also leave out 
of consideration the hill region of Darjeeling because in its agrarian features it 
has little in common with the 1est of Bengal 


Of these regions, south-western Bengal was indeed the area with the most 
advanced state of differentiation within the peasantry in the early decades of 
this century, A glance at Table 2 will show that 42.52 per cent ofthe land in 
Bankura and over 20 percent in Burdwan and Midnapur was held directly by 
intermediate tenure-holders. The settlement reports indicate that a significant 
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part of these tenure-holders were in fact former rayyati-right. holders who had 
sublet their lands to tenants of inferior status and had been subsequently 
recorded during settlement operations as rent-receiving tenure-holders, This 
process of differentiation was 1n fact still in operation in the 1920s and 1930s 
since a considerable part of the better-off raiyat peasantry was still letting out 
lands to tenants now principally ın the form of share-of-produce rents In fact, 
reports from Midnapore and Burdwan were quite categorical that cash-paying 
under tenancies wee being converted into sharecropping forms and for Burdwan 
it was said that not less than a quarter of the paddy lands, andın places over 
one-third, were cultivated under sharecropping arrangements. 


At the other end of this process of differentiation, there was naturally 
the immuserisation, 1ndebtedness and transfer of land from the hands of the 
poorer peasants to those of the rich. The mechanisms of this process are well 
known and need not be described here What is important for our purposes 
1s to note that this process of effective transfer of land from an umpoverished 
section of the peasantry was already much more advanced by the 1910s in the 
south-western districts of Bengal than elsewhere The moneylenders here were 
more often than not the richer peasants Besides usury, they also had commer- 
cial interests ın the paddy trade. In fact, the more centralised trading in paddy 
and rice operated mainly in this region and 90 per cent of all big rice mills in 
Bengal were located in the six districts of 24-Parganas, Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Midnapur, Hooghly and Malda  Itis in this Burdwan-Birbhum-Midnapur region 
thatone can notice the earliest emergence of a distinctly kulak-type landlord, 
originating from the superior peasantry, increasing hus control over the land of 
poorer peasants through the mechanism of usury acquiring land and having 
it cultivated by crop-sharing tenants who had virtually no rights at all, engaging 
in the grain trade and also in small agro-processing industries such as rice 
milis, 


The nature of the agrarian class struggle in this region in the first half of 
the twentieth century, not surprisingly, ‘conditioned by this process of change 
in the agrarian structure. The political movements of the peasantry here were 
principally aimed against the colonial government. A central point of Congress 
mobilisation 1n Midnapur and Burdwan was the issue of increased taxes, either 
through the establishment of Union Boards in Midnapur or the opening of 
the Damodar Canal 1n Burdwan The movements were led by the jotedar-rich 
peasant sectfons we have described above To them 1t was not simply a question 
of taxes, it was a directly political qnestion concerning local power. Hitesranjan 
Sanyal (1976-7) has shown that by the early 20th century with a much more advan- 
ced state of differentiation within the peasantry, a proliferation of kulak-type acti- 
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vities among the richer peasantry, and a strong cultural movement of Mahishya 
caste advancement encompassing the bulk of the peasantry 1n Conta: and Tamluk 
unde: yotedar leadership, the jotedar[mahajan sections already enjoyed de facto 
dominance ın rural society in the region The political problems which faced 
them in 1919 was nota contest against zamindari power, resistance to what was 
seen as an encroachment by the colonial state into the affairs of village society 
The entire campaign agamst Union Boards was therefore fought on two issues: 
refusal to pay increased taxes, and resistance to the attempts by the government 
to extend its bureaucratic arm into the countryside and further erode what was 
left of the autonomy of the peasant community. It is not surprising that the 
ideology, and programmes of the Gandhian Congress proved so effective in the 
context, j 


In this confrontation between an oppressive colonial state and a peasant 
community organised and led for the most part by the richer peasanty, the older 
zamindam classes were largely left by the wayside. Their social powerin the 
region had been already largely superseded. They made futile attempts locally 
to oppose the Congress mass movement in its initial stages Later, as the leaders 
of the mass movement combined throughout the district, the hold of the zamindari 
classes over the Congress organisation at the district level came under irresistible 
challenge Soon the new district leaders, certain of their own popular bases of 
strength, jomed the district and local levels of government. They were prepared 
now to utilise the benefits of the state system, but were ever conscious of the need 
toretain the organisational strength and readiness for an oppositional move- 
ment. 


But although the principal thrust of the mass movement in Midnapur was 
that of a peasant community resisting the authority of the colonial state, the 
degree of differentiatiation within the peasantry inevitably gave rise to organised 
antagonisms within the movement. The emerging forms of differentiation mainly 
coalesced into a conflict between a jotedar/mahajan/trader class and a large mass 
of indebted small peasants and share-croppers. Immediately after the anti-Union 
Board movement in 1919-21 demands began to be made on behalf of sharecro- 
ppers for a reduction in the various adhoc 1mpositions which jotedars made over 
and above the conventional half-share of produce Congress leaders attempted to 
arrange a compromise but jotedars agreed to make only slight concessions The 
grievances simmered. Although the next two phases of Congress-led mass 
movements ın 1931-32 and 1942-43 did see the resurgence of solidarity against 
the state, the sharecropper’s demands continued to be voiced. In fact, from the 
11d-1930s ıt took the form of distinct political organisation of sharecropper/small 
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peasant interests, first within. the Congress and later outside it, led by communist 
peasant leaders belonging to the new Krishak Sabha. 


The polititcal consequence of the process of differentation of the peasant 
in souh -western Bengal was the rise of a new and increasingly more dominant 
class antagonism in agrarian society, between a jotedar moneylenderjtrader class 
and an impoverished mass of small peasants/sharecroppers/labourers. During 
the period of colonial rule, the articulation of this antagonism was still subsumed 
under the overall political conflict between the colonial state and the peasantry 
as a whole, The older conflict between the zamindari classes and the razyat tenants 
to a large extent had been already superseded ın this area with the effective social 
dominance in the countryside of the jotedar-1ich peasant sections With the coming 
of independence, it was the antagonism between the jotedars and small peasant/ 
Sharecroppers which came to the fore of the political movements in south-western 
Bengal. 


3. Agrarian Structure and Peasant Movements in Northern and Southern Bengal 


The most well-known movement of sharecroppers in the last year of 
colonial rule in Bengal was the Tebhaga movement in 1945-47 directed by com- 
munit leaders through the Knshak Sabha. But this movement did not take 
firm root in areas where the emerging forms of differentiation had created a new 
stratum of sharecroppers from out of an impoverished small peasantry bound by 
debt-bondage to a class of kulak-type rich peasants Despite the presence of 
Communist workers, the Tebhaga movement did not get off the ground in Burd- 
wan or Midnapur It became a powerful movement in those areas of northern 
Bengal and in the Sundarban région of southern Bengal where sharecropping was 
a widespread historical form of subtenancy with inferior rights. 


In Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur and Rangpur districts of northern Bengal, the 
cropsharing arrangement of cultivation was both common and old and was used 
by landlords irrespective of whether they held the land as rent-recerving tenure- 
holders or cultivating ratyats The crop-sharing adhiars m Jalpaiguri culti- 
vated as tenants-at-will the lands of proprietors on a half-share basis without 
any legal or customary rights In Dinajpur the settlement operations in 1933-40 
showed that a quarter of the land 1n the south and west of the district, the areas 
of the Tebhaga movement, was cultivated by adhiars In Rangpur adhiars were 
either poor raryats or undeitenants, or were entirely landless and did not have any 
rights in the adh: lands But although adhart was a well-recognised histoncal 
form of tenancy or subtenancy, it was clearly on the increase 1n the early decades 


of the twentieth century, and the reasons were the same as 1n other parts of Bengal; 
8— 
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increased commercialisation, the rising prices of agricultural commodities ( partı- 
cularly of rice), indebtendness, and the transfer of effective control of land to 
Jotedar creditors ‘Yet despite the recent spread of adhiari, owing to these new 
conditions imposed on the agrarian economy of the region, this specific form of 
labour was clearly perceived locally within the well-recognised historical frame- 
work of jotdar-adhiar tenancy relations 


The Sundarban area of south 24-Parganas was an area of recent recla- 
mation of forest lands The government had settled the land here with large 
landholders outside the framework of the Permanent Settlement In the Kakd- 
wip aiea 1n particular, where Tebhaga became a powerful movement, most land- 
lords were absentee and had appointed managers and agents to arrange the 
collection of produce rents from tenants, all of whom were bhagchasis Shere- 
cropping, in other words, was the predominant form of tenancy in the region 
Not surprisingly, landlord-tenant relations in a situation such as this was marked 
by a host of forcible impositions over and above the half-share rent, besides 
physical coercion by the landlord’s agents There was also a compulsory obliga- 
tion upon sharecroppeis to take advances, repayable in kind at 50 per cent 
interest after the harvest 


Both in north Bengal and the Sundarban region, the sharecroppers’ 
movements were on the demands for reduction of the share rent to one-third of 
the produce, the stopping of ad hoc impositions, fines and punishments, and the 
grant of receipts against share rents In the Susang area of Mymensingh, the 
agitation ın the early 1940s of the sharecropping tanka peasants was for their 
recognition as raryats and for the commutation of produce rents into a normal 
cash rent In all these areas, the antagonism between landlords and sharecroppers 
was an old one in which the mass of the small peasantry of the region was 
oppressed by large landowners. The process of commercialisation was only 
grafted on to this pattern of the agrarian structure — 1t did. not at this stage lead 
to a differentiation of the peasantry itself, nor did the political organisation of 
small peasants need to confront the more complex issues arising out of such 
differentiation. 


We need not spend much time on the central region because agrarian 
struggles here did not have any significant impact on the overall pohtical 
developments in the province ın this period. In general the central region was 
an area of more o less contmuous decline In most paits, large zamindaries of 
the older type continued to exist, with the usual features of subinfeudation and 
exactions by intermediaiy landed interests and landlords’ agents Tenancy forms 
of a highly uncertam legal status such as non-occupancy underratyati, utbandi, 
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sanja tenancy, etc were widely prevalent. Where there were commercial crops, such 
as jute in Nadia and Murshidabad, credit was usually supplied by vrofessional 
moneylenders who were engaged in the jute trade But in general, commercia- 
lisation was at a relatively low level. In other words, the agrarian structure here 
was neither one in which a class of old zamindars was faced with the challenge of 
a large and relatively homogeneous small peasantry as ın eastern Bengal, nor was 
1t yet in the throes of a rapid differentiation of the peasantry as 1n the south-west 


4. Change in Agrarian Structure in Eastern Bengal 


Historically, the principal political antagonism in eastern Bengal was the 
one between landloids and tenants, 1. e between zamindai and piaja All prajas 
were not necessarily cultivating peasants but, as we have noted earlier, there was 
1n this region a far higher proportion of small-holding occupancy rights payig cash 
rents than anywhere 1n the province 


A central question in landlord-tenant relations was rent — Since a large pait 
of the peasantry had occupancy rights, 3t was not so much the legal rent that was a 
bone of contention in the twentieth century, but the large volume of illegal exac- 
tions or abwab, some ‘customary’, others quite ad hoc, which had become a 
major means for landlords to get around the legal restrictions on rent enhance- 
ment. In some areas, for instance, the rate of abwab was higher than the legal 
rent Such illegal exactions were, of course, directly dependent on the superiority 
of physical force which landlords could command and were enforced upto the 
eaily years of the twentieth century with much high-handedness and violence 
By the 1920s, however, with the fragmentation of zamindari property and rapidly 
1ising costs of living, few except the largest landlords (and their estate managers 
and agents) found 1t possible to keep up the real levels of cash exactions by legal 
and illegal means At the same time peasant opposition to abwabs was growing 
and gradually this began to take on theform of a general iesistauce to landlord 
domination 


Closely associated with the question of rent was that of interest In general 
itis true that the pure pofessional moneylender was much less visible on the 
agraiian scene of Bengal than in other parts of India Even where they did exist, 
as the Marwari moneylendeis of the trading towns of eastern and northern 
Bengal, their activities were closely tied up with the jute trade More typically 
however, moneylending and trading in agricultural produce were tied with land- 
lordism into a single netwoik This was quite different from the typical ‘semu- 
feudal jotedari from which had grown up in other parts of Bengal, where uch 
peasants would extend then effective control over theland of small! peasants and 
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sharecroppers by using combination of debt-bondage and extra-economic coercion. 
In eastern Bengal usurious and commercial exploitation of the peasantry was 
generally perceived as linked inseparably with feudal exploitation, typified in 
cultural terms by upper-caste or tiading-caste Hindu domination 


If we look at the more organised demands made on behalf of the praja 
movement in eastern Bengal fiom the 1920s the following demands keep recurring’ 
(1) abolition of illegal exactions, (2) reduction of rent, (3) reduction of interest 
rates and relief from indebtedness, (4) honourable treatment of Muslim tenants in 
the zamindar’s kachhari, and (5) abolition of the landlord’s fee on transfers of 
ratyati lands. In tme, by the mid 1930s, these would be aggregated into the 
general demand for the aboliticn of the Permanent Settlement The first four 
demands affected the peasantiy ın general The fifth related to the fact that 
although many tenants now had hertable rights of occupation on their raiyati 
holdings they did not have a statutory right to sell or transfer them unless this was 
permitted by local custom And the local custom m eastern Bengal was one 
where zamindars would permit such transfer only if they were paid a certan 
percentage of the sale price, the proportion varying from area to area according to 
the local relation of strength between landlords and tenants This demand can 
therefore be construed as affectingin particular the richer peasantry, seeking to 
Increase its control over the land and consequently demanding a freer land market 
in peasant holdings. However, in the prevailing situation 1n eastern Bengal, this 
was also a demand supported by the majority of peasants, since freer transfei- 
ability and a general rise inland values would have meant easier terms for loans 
and smaller distress sales of land These issues were posed much more sharply 
following the 1mpact of the Depiession of 1931-32 on the agrarian economy of 
eastern Bengal 


In fact, the depression seems to mark a watershed in the transformation of 
the agrarian structure of eastern Bengal The fact that small peasants were still 
numerous and viable in the eastern districts until the 1920s was largely due to 
the availability of a second crop—yjute, to meet their need for cash Until the 
depression of 1931-32, the prices of jute had remained sufficiently high to enable 
the small cultivator of the crop to maintam a certain level of subsistence, 
notwithstanding the very large margins which accrued to the many rungs of agents 
and speculators operating in the jute trade Besides, the supplieis of credit of 
jute cultivators were professional tiader-moneylenders who were not interested 1n 
using the mechanisms of usury to acquire the land of an indebted peasant But 
the seeming resilience of small-peasant cultivation in eastern Bengal disguised its 
inherent fragility. The depression of 1931-32 not only meant a precipitous fall 
in the prices of raw jute, ıt also caused a massive dislocation and subsequent 
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restructuring of the jute economy The traditional landlord/money lender was 
forced to move out and was replaced by new suppliers of credit from among the 
better-off sections of the cultivators themselves The usual dynamics of indebte- 
dness leading to the transfer of small-peasant holdinas was then set into full 
motion, helped on by the grant of full rights of transferability in rayat: lands in 
1939 Figures on land transfers indicate that between 36 and 19 per cent of the 
total occupancy holdings in the districts of Noakhali, Tippera, Bogra, Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Pabna were sold between 1930 and 1938, much higher figures 
than those for any other district 1n Bengal in this period (See Table 3) Associated 
evidence also indicates that most of these were sales from indebted small peasants 
to richer cultivators The process of differentiation was accelerated even further 
after the great famine of 1943 which hit the districts of eastern Bengal far more 
severely than most other districts? The small-peasant economy of eastern Bengal 
had managed with the aid of certain favourable natural and market conditions to 
survive into the 1920s, but its inherent fragility was badly exposed by the jute 
slump of the 1930s. The famine of 1943 struck what was virtually the final blow. 


5. Restructuring of Agrarian Relations in East Pakistan/Bangladesh 


I suggest that in order to better understand the contrast 1n the post-colon:al 
agrarian structures of Bangladesh and West Bengal, ıt would be worth our while 
to pay attention to two levels of determination—one, the local agrarian structure 
and nature of class antagonisms 1n the countryside, and two, the overall political 
context of class relations as defined 1n and through the institutions of the state. 


In eastern Bengal, the dominant antagonism as defined by the agranan 
structure was between the zamindar and the praja In cultural terms, zamindari 
domination in eastern Bengal was principally signified by upper-caste Hindu 
dominance In the given demographic situation, st 1s not surprising that the 
resistance of the praja should take on the ideological form of a peasant community 
bound by a common religion—Islam That the point of opposition to this 
solidarity of the praja was upper-caste Hindu dominance, and the fact that 
underlying this was the overwhelming antagonism in agrarian relations between 
landlord and tenant, 1s shown by the political alliance in the 1930s of the organisa- 
tions of lower-caste Hindu peasants in eastern Bengal, particularly those of the 
Namasudras, with the Muslim political parties in the region. This specific 
ideological form of the agrarian class struggle in the east Bengal countryside fed 
into and overdeteimined the larger political aiticulation and resolution of the 
conflict 

The Praja Movement which developed in eastern Bengal from the early 1920s 
was, it has often been said, taken over by the rising jotedar strata in the late 1930s 
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and 1940s The demand for abolition of landlordism merged into the political 
demand for Pakistan It would be simplistic to 1egard this crucial phase of the 
agrarian history of eastern Bengal as simply a manifestation of the manipulative 
politics of the jotedais There was also a context defined by the agrarian structure, 
the cultural expression of relations of domination and subordination, and the new 
insututional forms of ‘representative’ politics, which made the richer peasants, as 
1t were, the ‘natural representatives’ of the peasantry as a whole, and this created 
the room for manipulative politics Itıs also important to note that the specific 
political form in which the zamindar-praja conflict was resolved in East Pakistan 
was determined to a considerable extent by the much larger context of subconti- 
Dental politics around the question of the transfer of powe: from the British 
colonial state to the new independent states of India and Pakistan. There 1s thus 
a severe discontinuity in the agrarian history of eastern Bengal, and the districts 
of northern Bengal which became part of East Pakistan, which was not the result 
only of the internal development of class sruggles in the Bengal countryside 


Thus discontinuity 1s principally marked by events surrounding and following 
the partition of the province in 1947 The abolition of zamindari in East Pakistan 
in 1950 can of course be regarded as a culmination of the major thrust of the praja 
movement for at least three decades But the sudden physical migration of the 
Hindu landlord classes from the East Bengal countryside created a situation for 
which no praja movement had been prepared The landlords were expropriators, 
but not in the course of a victorious agrarian revolution. It was in fact a stuation 
by larger political events which ın the localities the newly dominant sections 
among a rapidly differentiating peasantry were best capable of turning to their 
advantage The concentration of land ownership in the hands of a top layer of 
peasants had already begun in the late 1930s and picked up even further after 
the famine of 1943. The transfer of the khas lands of emigrating zamindars 
and tenure-holders into the hands of local jotedars virtually meant a complete 
restructuring of the agrarian order in the space of about two decades 


Perhaps the rapidity of this transformation was one significant reason for 
the ideological unprenaredness of any effective movement for the organisation 
of the dispossessed small peasants of East Pakistan Whereas for the western 
districts, the emergence of a political organisation of small peasant/sharecropper 
interests formed part of the history of mass peasant mobilisation against 
the colonial state at least since the early 1930s This was not the case in the 
eastern districts Infact, the issue of the rightsof sharecroppers, the principal 
form in which jofedart appiopriation would take place 1n East Pakistan/Bangladesh 
had always been subsumed under the general issue of the rights of the praja in 
eastern Bengal, since Barga was a form of tenancy principally used in the 
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cultivation of the khas lands of zamindars and tenure-holders The praja move- 
ment of the colonial period had not laid the necessary ground for the articulation 
of the distinct demands of dispossessed small peasants or sharecroppers against 
Jotedari exploitation Consequently, there was virtually no organised pressure 
from below to check the concentration of land 1n the hands of east Bengal jotedars 
in the period following the abolition of zamindari 


6. Role of the Urban Middle Class and the State in the Changing Agrarian 
Structure of West Bengal 


The other major reason why such organisations of small and landless 
peasants in eastern Bengal could not be developed ın any effective way in the 
period after partition also becomes clear from a compazison with neighbouring 
West Bengal; the relative weakness of an autonomous and distinctly urban middle- 
class political interest intervening in the institutions. of the state In West 
Bengal such a middle class, originating from the ranks of the landowning classes 
but settled in professional occupations in and around the city of Calcutta, had 
come to acquire a cultural and political identity which was distinctly urban. 
The ranks of this middle class swelled phenomenally after partition with the 
entry of uprooted refugees from East Pakistan, and its politics asthe most 
organised and articulate section of the population and as the vanguard of organised 
political movements in the state acquired new tones of radicalism It was this 
class which provided the organising cadres of the new parties of mass mobilisation. 
Shorn of the last remaming ties with the land, its role in the ongoing agraian 
class struggles was not as another contending agrarian party; 1t was intervening 
in that struggle from outside. 


It was the increasing strength of the organised left movement in West Bengal 
since the 1950s which built on the earlier organisation of a distinct small peasant/ 
sharecropper interest fighting aginst the new dominance of the jotedar/rich peasant 
sections and saw to it that the abolition of zamindar did not lead to further 
concentration of land m the hands of the jotedars A ceiling of 25 acres was 
imposed on individual land holdings (now reduced to 125 acres per family) and 
the performance of West Bengal in identifying the surplus land, vesting ıt 1n the 
government and redistributing it to the poorer sections of the peasantry has been 
the most impressive among all states in India, notwithstanding the many loopholes 
in the legal system which enabled property-owners to circumvent these provisons 
of the law This performance was due not so much to administrative. vigilance 
as to the direct intervention of organised political movements in the countryside 
It was this political force again which pressed for the security of tenancy for 
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sharecreppers’ movemnt that has since culminated in the so-called ‘Operation 
Barga' for the legal 1ecording of the rights of sharecroppers 


It ıs in fact the Left movemet, whose ideological and organisational leader- 
ship was provided by the urban middle classes, which has succeeded in resisting, 
much mors than 1n any other part of India, the emergence and domination of 
rich capitalist farmers in the countryside and sustained to a very large extent the 
continued viability of small-peasant cultivation The major thiust of communist-led 
peasant movements in West Bengal, and of the legal and administrative actions 
of communist-led governments, has been to extend further the logic of peasant 
resistance in the last days of colonial rule : to abolish the land revenue form of 
agrarian taxation; to protect against eviction the small producers with inferior 
rights of tenancy, especially sharecroppers; to control by statutory pricing, state 
purchases and public distribution, the prices of agricultural commodities 1n favour 
of both urban and rural consumers, to reduce, by public work programmes and 
organisations of credit and marketing, the subjection of small producers to local 
trading and usurious capital Itis also worth pointing out that all attempts to 
create a separate political organisation of the kulak interest, of the kind which 


exists in most other parts of India, have been singularly unsuccessful in West 
Bengal. 


This again seems to be in distinct contiast to the state of affans in Bangladesh 
There the political weight of the Jotedar sections in the state apparatus, both in 
East Pakistan and in Bangladesh, seems to have been decisive in perpetuating 
both their power and the form of what Adnan (1986) has called ‘non-operational 
exploitation’ They have not turned themselves into full-fledged capitalist farmers, 
nor have they been faced with the challenge of an organised middle and small 
peasantry. The overwhelming direction of the agrarian economy appears to be 
towards stagnation ın production levels and growing mass impoverishment 


It would be interesting to speculate on whether these differences in agrarian 
structure indicate divergent paths of possible agrarian transformation in West 
Bengal and Bangladesh. In West Bengal, the principal thrust 1s still to ensure 
the continued viability of small-peasant cultivation and to explore ways of 
marginally increasing the productivity of small farms, through state subsidies 
and village-level organisation Further changes in the pattern of distribution 
ofland through land reforms witlun the present state structure seem unlikely. 
The entire line of thinking on agrarian transformation followed by the parlia- 
mentary Left in West Bengal appears to have reached an impasse. In terms of 
capitalist develodment, itis the crisis of petty production: the middle and small 
peasantry ıs now deeply enmeshed in a network of production and exchange in 
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which market incentives play a crucial part and itis difficult to think of feasible 
alternative forms of productive organisation based on collective mobilsation of 
labour For Bangladesh, while such incentive structures do operate and pro- 
vide to the poor peasantry the illusory hope of upward mobility, the stark reality 
of class oppression at the level of the village could well contain the potential 
for the political solidarity of the vast majority of the peasants against the 
exploitation by a small minority of property-owners. 


Notes and References 


1. There isa problem of comparability between the two sets of figures because whereas 
the NSS includes homestead land in its estimates, Bandyopadhyay considers agricul- 
tural land only. The figures for the totally landless in the two estimates therefore 
differ considerably. For our purposes, we have collapsed into a single size-class the 
landless and those owning upto 1 acre: this greatly reduces the problem of com- 
parability in terms of proportionate shares 1n each size-class. 

2 But this was because of exceptional circumstances in the legal recording of rights. 
See Chatterjee (1984), p. 24. 

3 For a summary of this evidence, see Chatterjee (1984), pp. 142-57. 
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PEASANT DIFFERENTIATION IN BANGLADESH 
1950s to 1980s 


ATIUR. RAHMAN* 


l. Identifying the Problem 


The economic backwardness of most Thid Would countries including 
Bangladesh, to a great extent, owes its origin to the unresolved agrarian question 
The agrarian question entails the problems related to the changes ın agrarian 
society How these problems are resolved in a way determines the way out of 
the impasse called underdevelopment. There are certain distinct paths of con- 
fionting this question, here via a capitalist path, there via a populist path. 
However, pumarily, agrarian question includes the problems of : 


delineation of the complex and varied means whereby capitalism became 
the dominant mode of production m agriculture: growing out of simple 
commodity production here via the landlord class and there via a peasantry 
which gradually became differentiated (so providing the extremes, a stratum 
of rich peasants who ultimately become capitalist farmers and a stratum 
of poor peasants who were transformed into agricultural labourers or who 
joined the urban proletartat); slowly penetrating the countryside, develop- 
ing the forces of production ın manyfold ways and raising agricultural 
productiveness; eroding feudal and  semi-feudal relations of production 
and replacing them with the stark opposition of a class of capitalist farmers 
and one of wage labourers. Thus, the agrarian transition to capitalism 
(which, to be brief, we may call the agrarian transition) represented 
conditio site qua uon for resolving of the agrarian question ! 


In order to locate the possible terrain. of the resolution of the agrarian 
question in the specific context of Bangladesh, itis imperative that one should 
investigate a crucial matter relating to the composition. of the peasantry and 


whether that composition 1s changing. This is nothing but the matter of differ- 
entiation of the peasantry.? 


Early Maixists, especially Engels, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
investigated these purely from political concern. They were preoccupied with 
the problem of how to capture political powers in European countries m which 
capitalism was developing apace, but had not yet, as 1t was expected ultimately to 
do, swept away all before it in the countryside — It 1s due to this underdeveloped 
nature of capitalism, Marx and Engels stressed the political apathy of the 
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peasants: an apathy born, in part, of their objective material condition? How- 
ever, by the 1890s capitalism matured to an extent that apathy looked much 
unlikely New conditions were developing in the countryside These new con- 
ditions were ones in. which differentiation was proceeding apace, and new class 
relations were emerging. Herecame in Kautsky and Lenm, who weie equally 
political in their concerns.4 


Engels assumed that capitalism was sweeping all before it, but had not 
yet completed its development in the countryside. Kautsky proceededin the 
same way, but with close attention to the crucial differences between agriculture 
and manufacturing industry. Lenin, however, felt compelled, 1n response to the 
arguments of the narodniksto address the question of whether capitalism could 
develop in the existing circumstances of Russia and also demonstrated that ıt was 
actually developing. 


Both Kautsky and Lenin were, however, addressing the problem as a 
peasant question—how far capitalism, to the extent ıt was developing, had 
not eliminated peasantries as a crucial and political force. For Lenin, peasantry 
no longer constituted an ‘integral class’. It also loomed large in Kautsky This 
Kautsky-Lenin sense of the agrarian question is the one which 1s most widely 
taken into account today, in those poor countries where capitalist path 1s being 
attempted. 


According to Engels it was the ‘small peasant? who occupied the space at 
the end of the differentiation spectrum ` Capitalism had not yet culmmated him. 
He was a future ‘proletarian’ ( Engels, 1970, p. 460), occassionally selling his 
labour under economic pressure  Lenin's poor peasant occupied the same 
position in the differentiation spectrum. But his poor peasant was definitely 
different from Engels’ ‘small peasant’? The pressures of competition, impoverish- 
ment and indebtedness had cleaily diven hım into a situation to sell his labour 
power, not exceptionally as implied by Engels, but regularly im order to ensure 
his survival He 1s much closer to the status of a proletarian than 1s his counter- 
pait in the Engels schema, 


Lenin’s middle peasant 1s much closerto Engels’ small peasant They 
earn just enough to meet the family expenditure, hued out more than what they 
hied in as labour sellers. Theis 1s a very piecauous position—unstable and 
transition between peasant bourgeoisie and proletariat (Lenin, op. cit., pp 79-80). 


Lenin's rich peasants constitute a rural bourgeoisie, quite distinct from 
the middle peasantry. They are tully commercialised, producing primarily for the 
market. They hire in labonr regularly. Even then they are not fully-formed 
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capitalist farmers, but are on the way to becoming so. They are better pro- 
ductive and hence are more stable economically, enjoying a kind of economic 
independence. 


Such, in brief, is Lenis differentiation schema. He saw differentiation 
cleaily in the class terms (hence the name social differentiation) in direct opposi- 
tion to the narodniks or populist viewpoint. The latter saw no class formation 
taking place within. the peasantry, and therefore no social differentiation and 
no development of capitalism. They saw the continuing reproductipn of an 
archetypal pristine peasantry. They preferred to bet on them for the successful 
development of Russia: not capitalist but may be populist path, There soon 
developed a new school of such scholars, led by A.V. Chayanov, who viewed 
differentiation as a demographic phenomenon without any process of class 
formation, 1n the Marxist sense, taking place, 


The debate between Lenin and Chayanov, or between those who embrace 
a position broadly alike Lenm or Chayanov have not lost reference nor its force 
in the context of poor countries like Bangladesh * The issues hke agrarian 
question/differentiation of the peasantry thus posed continues to call for careful 
scrutiny 1n differmg concrete situations. 


2. Differentiation of the Peasantry in Bangladesh : Empirical Findings 


2.1 The major hypothesis: concentration of means of production 


The major hypothesis of Leninist class differentiation postulates an acute 
concentiation of the means of production over time 1nto a few hands with simul- 
taneous dispossession of the same from the majority of owners. Land, being 
the principal means of production, will naturally getthe greater emphasis. The 
analysis primarily emanates from the data relating to ownership and use of land 
in two of our study villages (one in the district of Jamalpur with higher dose 
of modern inputs and the other im» Bogra district with relatively lower dose 
of HY inputs) often supplemented by national statistics. Information. on the 
ownership of other means of production and changing social relations of p10duc- 
tion will be used whenever necessary in order to grasp the processes of differ- 
entiation. Even though we will concentrate on three cut-off periods, 1950s, ‘70s 
and ‘80s while focussing on the land relations, we will often go back to the 1940s 
to construct the appiopiiate historical canvass. 


2.2 The Evolving Agiarin Structure : The Historical Context 


The Bengal peasantry had been differentiated. even during the British 
period and adistinct group of suplus raryats had come into being. Various 
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means of exploiting the  peasantiy such as money lending, tiading etc were 
utilized and the stability of the peasantry was affected consequently Thus a 
process of disintegration had alieady started even before the paitition of 1947. 


By 1938 the Floud Commission recorded the high. degree of disintegiation 
and differentiation of the Bengal peasantry. Five acres of land were considered 
by the Commission as the minimum size of a viable holding ; substantial sections 
of the peasantry were found to be living below subsistence level according 
to this yardstick. 


A sample survey carried out by the commission in 1938 found that 746% 
of the householdsin rural Bengal had holdings below the subsistence level; only 
25492 nad more than 5 acres of land The survey also showed that 45.8% of 
households had less than 2 acres of land , only 7.7% households had holdings 
larger than 10 acres 


Tt also showed that the percentage of families mainly dependent on share- 
cropping or agricultural labour for their livelihood in 1938-39 was 31%. The 
districts which exceeded the average were Khulna (55%), Pabna (41%), Faridpur 
(39%), Dinajpur 37%), Rajshahi (36%) and Rangpui (3275) The findings of 
the Floud Commission thus support the proposition that “surplus” Muslim 
peasant existed even before the partition of India. 


In the early forties, the presence of rich Muslim jotedars in North Bengal 
was mentioned by Bell? while writing the settlement report on Dinajpur. Bell noted 
three-tier agrarian relations m the rural areas, According to Bell, rural Bengal 
society had three distinct classes ? 


(i) Class I - landowners (zamindars, talugdais, patnidars etc) and uch farmers 
( jotedars, gantindars, haoladars ), (n) Class I - self-sufficient peasants (ratyats) and 
(ur) Class IH-sharecroppers (bargadars) and agricultural labourer (krishans). 


The differentiation among the Bengal peasantry was also confirmed by 
Ishaque’s Plot to Plot Survey (1944-45) of 5,284 random households in rural 
Bengal!? The results of the survey have been 1ecalculated by Abdullah 1 
Abdullah's tables have been recompiled by Hossam.!2 While reorgamsing 
Ishaque’s data, Hossain concludes that only 15.3% of rural households owned 
more than 5.0 acies. of land (compared to 25 4% in 1938, accoiding to the Floud 
Commission Report) and they owned more than 609; of the total land. However, 
they sharecropped out more than a third. of their land and because of that, their 
share of cultivated land was not as high as ownedland They accounted for about 
78% of the total sharecropped out land On the other hand, mainly the poor 
were sharecroppers. Table 1 gives further details. 
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Table 1 
Pattern of Distribution of Landownership and Importance of Sharecropping in 1944-45 


Landowneiship %of %of % share % share % owned % cultiva- 
groups house- land of rented of rented land ted land 


holds owned outland inland sharecr-  sharecr- 
opped out opped in 





Own only homestead 29.9 16 nil 265 nil 973 
land or landless 

Own upto 10 acre 195 46 2.9 187 15.3 543 
101 to 30 acres 25.1] 18.5 9.0 29 6 11.8 27.3 
301 to 50 acres 103 15.0 9.6 129 15.7 16.1 
Over 5 0 acres 153 603 78.4 12.2 36.1 5.5 
All households 1000 1000 1000 1000 27 0- 21.2 








Source : Hossain, 1981 (Table V, p. 19) compiled: from Abdullah 1976 (Table 
VI, p. 105) 


Another study by the Indian Statistical Institute (1946) also revealed the 
differentiated agrarian structure of Bengal in the 1940s, It found that in rural 
Bengal, only 11.5% of the total households owned 5 acres or more 3 Compared 
to the findings of the Land Revenue Commission of 1938, the findings of both 
Ishaque’s survey and the Indian Statistical Institute survey bring to light changes 
in landholding pattern in Rural Bengal leading to increasing concentration of 
ownership. 

Relying on these surveys and his own field studies in six villages of Bengal 
Mukherjee, like Bell, identifies three distinct classes of peasantry in Bengal 
during the last stage of British rule in India ld These classes were : 


1. Class I - comprising of the landed gentry, viz, the landholders and 
supervisory farmers ie of the subinfeudatory landlords and:the prosperous 
non-cultivating or supervisory farmers They formed the top most: group 
in the villages. 

2. Class II - comprising mainly of the self-sufficient peasantry; artisans and 
traders were also 1ncluded 1n this class. 


3. Class III -comprising of the remaining occupational groups, viz. the 
sharecroppers, agricultural labourers, serviceholders and others. 


Class I formed the landed gentry and thrived on the concentration of land 
and use of others' labour According to a survey of the Indian Statistical 
Institute (1946), this class accounted for only 425 of rural. households in Bengal 
but owned 11% of the total land. 
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Class IT, comprising mainly of self-sufficient and self-cultivating peasants 
with proprietory rights ın land plus more or less self-sufficient artisans and 
traders, accounted for 42% of the total number of households and owned 68% 
of the total land (see 1946 survey). 


Class HI had very little or no land of ther own and were primarily 
dependent on Class I for their living 


According to Mukheryee,!5 the rural economy of Bengal in the British 
period was dependent on two sets of production relations, one between classes 
I and III as owners and non-owners of the means of production (mainly land) 
and user and supplier of labour, respectively, and the other constituted by class 
II as owners of the means of production and users of their own labour. Muk- 
herjee holds that class II was the only form of production relations in rural 
Bengal ın the pre-British period and the introductoin of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in 1793 made possible the emeregnce of classes I and II.16 


In Class I and Class IJ relationships, the predominance of a land-holder 
and sharecropper relationship, rather than that between a supervisory farmer 
and an agricultural labourer, was to be noted. Mukherjee!” explained it in two 
ways : a sharecropper was assured of employment tbroughout the year, this did 
not hold true in the case of an agricultural labourer and a sharecropper enjoyed 
more or less the same social status as raiyat (class II peasant) while an agricul- 
tural labourer was socially ranked below a class II peasant. 


This new relation of pioduction in agriculture allowed unhindered exploita- 
tion of the landless and near-landless by the landed gentry The process of con- 
centration of land and agricultural income 1n the hands of class I was accelerated. 
Sharecropping and cultivation by hired labour continued to grow at the expense 
of self-cultivation without any improvement ın the technique of production. 


However, durmg the final phase of British rule in India; the arbitrary 
powers of zamindars and their subinfeudatory agents came under attack from 
various quarters--the increasing prominence of urban professional classes, the 
division of holdings due to inheritance and popultion growth and the increasing 
socio-political consciousness of the peasantry, all combined to make irrational 
exercise of power 1ncreasingly difficult. 


Communal tension also became a cause of worry for Hindu zamindars.!5 
The Floud Commission had recommended the abolition of the zamindari system 
and its replacement by a settlement between the state and the cultivators. 


The zamindari system more or less collapsed in the years immediately 
preceeding the partition of India in 1947. The large scale departure of Hindu 
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zamindars and rich. raryats for India after 1947 created opportunities for rich 
Muslim peasants to expropriate the land vacated by them 


To legalise the de facto expropriation of land by Mushm jotedars and rich 
peasants, the East Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the East Bengal State 
Acquisition and Tenancy Act (EBSATA) on February 16, 195029 However, the 
implementation processes of the Act were insufficient to ensure redistribution of 
land. Ultimately concentration of agricultural land remamed at the previous level, 
in some cases, it even increased Given this historical background we may now 
look into the agrarian structure of our study villages 


2.3 The changing landholding pattein in the study villages 


Village-I was not affected significantly ın terms of the distribution of 
ownership rights of land by the Act of 1950. There were no resident zamindars 
o1 their agents in the village The raiyats just became mahks—a change of status 
which did not alter in effect the distribution. of holdings In a few cases, the rich 
Muslim raiyats gained some land from their Hindu counterparts who decided to 
leave the village (or the neighbouring villages) to settle inIndia The price paid 
for this land was, indeed, very nominal, as always is the case with this type of 
distress sale But drastic changes were observed in village-2. There were two 
small zamindars (10 fact jofedars)in this village enjoymg titles to at least three 
hundred acres of iand (not necessarily within the boundary of village-2) in pre- 
EBSATA period They lost their control over the zamindart lands and became 
ordinary landowners Their raryats, who actually cultivated the lands earlier, 
became the maliks (1€ land owners) 


Significant changes occured in. the land-holding patternin both villages in 
the 1960s and 1970s The concentration of land to the hands of a few was seen 
to have increased overtime in both villages, though the magnitude of that concen- 
tration varied from village to village. The mid-1960s saw the beginning of the 
‘Green Revolution’ in rural Bangladesh But none of our study villages seems 
to have been affected by that early dose of ‘Gieen Revolution’ 


The war of liberation in the early 1970s brought many changesin rural 
Bangladesh The first post-liberation. Government announced a new land reform 
bil More modern agncultural inputs were made available to the farmers 
Village-1 seems to have benefited more from the late: dose of ‘Green Revolution’ 
and has consequently undergone the tremendous stress and strain of income 
mequalities that usually foliow such an inflow of modern inputs?! Village-2, 
untill very recently, witnessed little of this inflow At the same time, popolation 
has incieased quite fastin both villages during the last three decades and the 

10— 
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impact of this demographic explosion can be seen in the declining per capita 
share of land. 


These conclusions have been drawn fromthe data collected curing our 
fieldwork 1n the early eighties. A recent quick resurvcy (1985) also supports these 
trends Table 2 and 3 provide a general picture of the changing pattern of land- 
man relations over the period 1951~1981. From tables 2 and 3 a steady increase 
in the number of households and population in both villages with a simultaneous 
decline in average land per household and per capita can be noticed. 


Table 2 
Village 1 


The Growth in the Number of Households Population and the Size of 
Landownership 1951-1981 





Annual % Annual % 
% Change % Change 
Items 1951 1972 1981 (1951- change 1972 change 
1972) (1951- — 1981) (1972 
1972) 1981) 
No. of HH 138 173 200 +2536 +1.20 +1560 +1.73 
Population 566 873 1183 +5424 4285 +3551 4394 


Average household 
size (members per 4.10 504 591 422.92 +109 +1726 +191 
household) 


Average land 
owned forHHs 412 266 218 —~35.43 —1.68 —18.04 —2.00 
(in acres) 


Average land 
owned per capita 100 0.52 0.37 —48.00 —2.28 —4054 —4,50 
Dn acres) 








The decline in per household and per capita land owned was worse m the 
1970s than the previous period in both villages. The per household land owned 
declined to almost half between 1951-81. Whereas the annual decline between 
1951-1972 for village-1 was ( — ) 1.68%, that between 1972-81 was (—) 200%. 
The corresponding rates for village-2 were (—) 1.70% and (—) 2.99% respectively. . 
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Table 3 
Village 2 


The Growth in the Number of Households Population 
and the Size of Landownership : 1951-1981 








Annual 9; Annual % 
% Change % Change 
change change 
Items 1951 1972 1981 (1951- (1951- oan, (1972 
1972) 1972) 1981) 1981) 
No. of HH 51 81 12] +5882 +280 +49.38 4-5.48 
Population 220 379 656 11-7227 -3.44 +73 08 4.8.12 


Average HH size 
(members per HH) 431 468 542 +8.58 +0.41 +15 81 +7.75 


Average land 

owned per HH 5.89* 3.78 2.76 —35.82 —1.70 —26.98 —2.99 
(1n acies) 

Average land 

owned percapita 136 081 051 —40.44 —192 —36.00 —4.11 
(in acres) 


Note : HH — Household 
*Mukherjee found the average land owned per household for his villages 
(village - 2 was one of them) as 6.1 acres in 1942. 


M ÁÀ— — 


The decline in the pet capita figures was even moiedrastic. Though the 
penod between 1972-81 was almost half of that between 1951-72, the percen- 
tage decline ın per capita landownershup size in 1970s was almost equal the 
percentage decline in the 1950s and 1960s taken together in both the villages 
Whereas tlie annual growth of decline in per capita terms for village-1 between 
1951-1972 was (—) 2.28%, that between 1972-81 was (—) 450%. The coriespon- 
ding figures for village-2 were (—) 1.92% and (—) 414% 1985 resurvey results 
also support this trend. In village-1, we found that within a span of about four 
years, the number of households increased to 209, population increased to 1258, 
average family size being 6.02, the per household land declined to 1.94 acies 
and the pei capita land fell to .32 acres. Thus in between 1981 to 1985, the 
growth in the number of households was (+) 4.50%, annual change being (+) 
1.13%. The growth in population was (+) 634%, annuel growth being (+-)1 59% 
The family size increased by (-+) 186%, slightly less than the 1970s The other 
two variables, related to land declined significantly. The average landowned per 
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household declined by (—) 2.75% (annually). The per capita landowned declined 
by (—) 3 38% annually 

Thus it can be seen that the general situation bas been deteriorating secularly. 
However, this general impression can be quite misleading Not all households 
suffered economic decline In fact, a section gained economically by acquiring 
moie land through buying, mortgaging and renting in land If the households 
are distributed into nine empuical categories, there emeiges a highly differentia- 
ted picture Tables 4 and 5 provide the heterogeneous image These two 
tables make clear a wide 1ange of changes that have been taking place in the two 
villages since the early 1950s The propoition of households ın the landless and 


land-poor groups swelled whereas that 1n the land-rich groups, 1n fact, ebbed over 
the last three decades 


The proportion of households owning less than 50 acres of land (including 
the landless ones) in village-Í 1ncreased sharply from about 19% 1n 1951 to about 
31% ın 1972 and finally to 4197 ın 1981  Itjumped to 487975 in 1985. The 
coiresponding figures foi village-2 are 12%, 16% and 41% We did not have 
the exact figure for village-2 for 1985 However, the impressionistic view rs that 
the figure increased less rapidly than that of village-1 


The burden of supporting addifional mouths by the marginal households 
also increased steadily during the peunod under consideration. The above two 
groups together constituted about 14% of the population of village-1 in 1951. The 
pioportion increased to 2697 in 1972 and to 30% ın 1981 and finally to 33.36% 
in 1985. The corresponding population figures for village-2 aie7%, 13% and 
32% The 1985 figure was not collected 


But the total land owned by the poorest section of the peasantry did not 
increase at the same pace In village-l, they owned 038% ofthe total land 
in 1951 This increased to 2.37% in 1972 and 3.06% in 1981 It remained 
more or less same m 1985, although the proportion of households in this bracket 
ineieased quite significantly The corresponding figures, for village-2 ae 0.37% , 
34% and 190%. Most of thts was, 1m fact, homestead land 


The decline in theft economic position becomes cleaier if the per house- 
hold and pei capita figures are considered The per capita figure declined more 
than the per household figure The extent of this decline was greater in the 
period 1972-81 than in 1961-72. While per capita figures declined in general, 
the degree of dispossession was much severe in the landpoor groups. This holds 
true for both the villages 


Groups 8 and 9 together constituted about 16% of households of village-1 
and owned about 47% of land in 1951. By 1972, though the proportion of 
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households in these two groups had declined by half, their share of land had 
declined by only 11%. By 1981, they constituted only 7 50% of total households 
and owned more than 40% of total land ` In 1981 while they constituted only 
6.21% of total households, owiung as high as 42% of total land. Similarly, in 
village-2 groups 8 and 9 together comprised about 29% of households in 1951. 
This proportion declined drastically to about 10% ın 1972 and about 7% in 
1981. Although the proportion in total households shrank, their share of owned 
land did not deciease proportionately These two groups together owned about 
65% of land in 1951.22 Their share dropped to 42% in 1972 and again increased 
to 45% in 1981. 


The per household figures increased in both the villages. However, theie 
has been some decline ın the per capita land due to overall increase in the 
population Buton the whole, positive indices of economic strength can be 
noticed in these land-rich groups. 


Iu the middle groups (for example, groups 5,6 and 7) there has been 
significant decline in the proportion of households and also the share of land. 
These are the households which have been under tremendous pressure to 
disintegrate and ın most cases, the disintegrated households fell down the scale. 


It is claimed by some scholars (see for example, Hossain, 1981y3 that 
although there exists considerable inequality in the distribution of owned land, land 
is generally cultivated in small and medium size family based holdings. They 
argue that the majority of small landowners rent 1n land from others to cultivate 
alarger size of holding than their ownership of cultivable land would permit. 
Similarly, many large landowners are found to have rented out a significant part 
of their holdings to others and cultivate a holdmg smaller in size than the actual 
size of their ownership. Also, there are many landowners, especially the poorer 
ones, who rent out their entire holding and engage in non-farming activities. 
Because of this pattern of land transfer through the rental market Hossain argues 
that the distribution of operated land is much less unequal than the distribution 
of owned land. 


But our data do not entirely support this suggestion. In fact, even after 
the effective adjustments?^ of rental shares, the distribution of land remains highly 
unequal in both villages When we examine the command over operated and 
effective land, the distribution of land, though less skewed, is not significantly 
different from the ownership pattern. The situation was slightly better ın the 1950s 
and 1960s for the land poor groups, but ıt has worsened ın the 1970s and 1980s. 
As for the richer groups (say group 8 and 9) there was an initial decline in overall 
share in the period between 1951-72 (of course, the number of households also 
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decined in these groups}, but it has been steadily increasing since the 1979s. Of 
course, the situation 1s relatively less skewed in the less developed village-2. 

So, our field work findings indicate that inequality situation has been 
worsening over time and concentration of land in the hands of a few households 
has been gaining momentum The relative shares in different categories. of land 
of two polar groups of households (i) the bottom 60% of the households 
and (u) the top 10% the households was computed Group (1) aud (i1) roughly 
correspond to the poor and prosperous peasantry 

Table 6 shows the changes m the relative shares of those two polar groups 
forvillage-1 Table 7 shows the changes for village-2 These two tables show 
the secular decline ın the shares of the bottom 60% of households and dramatic 
rise in the share of the top 10% of households in both villages 


Table 6 


Village 1: Relative Shares of Different Categories of Land by (a) Bottom 60% 
and (b) Top 10% of Households : 1951-1981 





: Share of bottom 60% Share of top 10% 
Land cat  S tom 60% ` — — Share of top 107% ` 
us S 195] 1972 1981 195] 1972 1984 
Owned land 2435 1881 1200 3481 4125 4785 


Owned cultivableland 24 48 18 34 9 93 32.91 41.03 50 28 














Operated land 2957] 2554 14.71 28 37 3287 45.70 
Effectiveland 27.93 2244 13.08 31 32 3692 4799 
Homestead land 23 31 2379 345] 41.80 43.87 2142 
Percentage Changes 

1951-72 1972-81 1951-72 1972-81 
Owned land —5 54 —6 18 +6 44 +6 81 
Owned cultivable land —6 14 —8 41 +712 +9 25 
Operated land —4 03 —10 83 +450 +12 83 
Effective land —8 88 —9 30 +5 60 +11.07 
Homestead land +0 48 +1072 +204 —22 42 

Index 

1951 1972 mm 19531 1972 mm 
Owned land 10000 7731 4937 100.00 11850 13746 
Owned cultivable land 10000 7497 4056 100.00 12099 148.27 
Operated land 10000 8637 4974 100.00 115.86 161.08 
Effective land 100.00 8034 4683 10000 11784 153.22 


Homestead land 10000 102.05 148.04 10000 104.95 51.29 
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While the bottom 60% of the households of village-1 owned 24 35% of total 
land in 1951, their share had fallen to only 1100% by 1981 It fell further to 
828% in 1985 Similarly in village-2, the bottom 60% of households owned 
24.53% of land in 1951 and the share had been reduced to only 10 90% in 1981 
The same is true for other categories of land, except 1n the case of homestead land. 
The rate of decline has been sharper in the 1970s Within a short span of thuty 
years, the share of the bottom section of the peasantry was reduced to half of 
what they had 1mitially. The slight increase in the share of homestead land by the 
poorer section may be due to sheer increase in the number of households in 
this group. Most households would sell off their homestead land only at the very 
last moment Hence, as more households came down to the rank of the bottom 
60% of the households, their share 1n the total homestead land also increased 


Table 7 


Village 2: Relative Shares of Different Categories of Laad by (a) Bottom 60% 
and (b) Top 10% of Households : 1951-1981 








Share of bottom 609 Share of top 10? 
Land categories iss 195 La ip 1973 LB 
Owned land 24.53 19.32 1090 29.60 4234 53 85 
Owned cultivable land 2477 18.29 1057 2931 4354 5403 
Operated land 3120 2328 13.70 2189 3811 49.89 
Effective land 2795 2086 1303 2546 4076 5104 
Homestead land 22.17 31.59 1321 33.47 26.20 52.60 
Percentage Changes 
1951-72 1972-81 1951-72 1972-81 _ 
Owned land —5,21 —8 42 +12 65 +11.51 
Owned cultivable land —-6.48 —7 72 +14 23 +10.49 
Operated land —7.92 —9 58 +16 22 +1170 
Effective land —7 09 —7 83 +15.30 +10.20 
Homestead land +9.92 —18.38 —777 +26 40 
Index 
mm 192 ma 1951 1972 1981 

Owned land 100.00 7876 4413 10000 14260 18132 
Owned cultivable land 100CO 73.83 12.67 10000 14855 18434 
Operated Jand 10000 7461 4391 100.00 17404 227.91 
Effective land 100.00 74.63 46.62 10000 16009 20047 
Homestead land 10000 14249 5998 100.00 7828 15915 
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At the other end of the spectrum, the top 10°% of the households have been 
gaining land consistently and the pace of the enlargement of thew holdings has 
been greater m the 1970s in both the villages. 


In village-1, while the top 10% of households owned 34 81% of total land 
in 1951, the share had increased to 47.8597 in 1981 Ithas further increased to 
5418% in 1985 In village-2, the change has been even more spectacular The 
top 10% owned 29.69% of total land in 1951, their share had risen to 53 83% in 
1981 But the greatest change isto be noticed inthe case of operated land. In 
both villages, the richer section of the peasantry has been enlaiging its share of 
operated holdings over time This section operated 31 32% 1n 1951 in village-1. 
It icreased to 47.99% in 1981 and further to 49.47% ın 1985 In village-2, the 
corresponding shares were 25 46% and 51.04% 


Tt has been argued that richer peasants in north Bengal (the region of 
village-2 have been keen to rent out most of their land to tenants while they 
themselves would do very httle cultivation as supervisory farmers? This was, 
no doubt, true ın the 1950s and earlier 26 But (he situation began to change in 
the late 1960s as the drive for modeinisation gained pace and the pressure on land 
also increased with the growth of family members As our latest field 1evisit 
(1985) indicates, the village-2 has also recently been circuited into HYV crops 
cultivation through mechanical irrigation alongwith all of its consequences Thus 
it may be summarized that concentration of land m the hands ofa few has 
increased in both of our study villages. Simultaneously, a tremendous increase 1n 
the growth of landlessness was observed. 


2.4 The growing landlessness 


Not only our micro study, many of the macro studies also lend support to 
the above conclusion In 1977 a national level survey on land occupancy in 
Bangladesh was carried out by the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics and the USAID. 
This was followed by two more surveys, in 1978 and 1979 These are known as 
Land Occupancy Surveys — That there has been a high concentration of landowner- 
ship at the macro level may be observed from table 8. According to the 1978 
survey the bottom 75 percent of the households owned only about a fifth of the 
total land, while the top 85 percent, who owned land m sizes of mere than five 
acres, owned 48 percent of the total land. Though not strictly comparable, these 
figures of 1970s when contrasted with two other macro studies conducted 1n 1960 
and 1968, we find that the extent of concentration has increased 1n the seventies. 
That means a larger area of land is under the control of larger farmers while the 
access to land by those at the bottom, has become extremely limited (see table 9). 
High growth of population in a situation of acute concentration of land meant an 
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Table 8 
The Pattern of Distribution of Landownersbip 1977 to 1979 
, Number of Percentage of Percentage of 
SH Ken households households land owned 
1977 1978 1979 1977 1978 1979 1977 1978 1979 
Upto 10 6933 7144 7781 555 594 60.5 93 83 88 
1 01—2.0 1947 1830 1937 164 152 151 144 128 13.4 
201—50 2069 5037 2159 175 169 168 333 305 320 
501—100 670 701 706 57 58 55 333 229 23.2 


10.01 & above 227 320 283 19 27 2.2 19.7 25. 226 


————M—————————— 
Total number 11849 12032 12866 1000 1000 100.0 1000 1000 1000 

of households 

Total land 


owned (19.4) (20 8) (20.5) 

(million acres) 

Source * M. Hossain, ‘A Note on the Trend of Landlessness in Bangladesh’, 
(draft), BIDS, 1985, p2. The figures for 1977 and 1978 are compiled 
fiom FT Jannuzi and J.T. Peach, Agrarian Structure of Bangladesh ` 
An Impediments to Development, West View Press, 1980, for 1979, 
Spade Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Pocket Book of Bangladesh 

PAM 


Table 9 
Extent of Inequalites in Land Distribution in Bangladesh in the 1960s and 1970s 





(Share of fractile groups and gini-ratios) 





Fractile groups 1960 1968 1974 1977 1978 
Bottom 60 percent 25 24 19 11 9 
Middle 30 percent 39 40 43 40 39 
Top 10 percent 39 36 38 50 52 
Gini ratio of landholding 

a) Operational 0.49 0.48 058 — — 
b) Ownership — — 0.59 0.63 0 66 





Source : S.R. Osmam and Atiq Rahman, ‘A Study on Income Distribution. in 
Bangladesh’, (mimeo), BIDS, Dhaka, 1981, p. 24, Table 9. 


Note The figures for the shares in 1960 and 1968 refer to operational holdings, 
whereas those of 1977 and 1978 refet to ownership. Operational holdings 
include rented in land from others Since the tenants bave no permanent 
right over the rented 1n land and can be evicted at will. (despite Government 


1ules guianteeing their rights) operational holdings do not represent the 
true pictuie of control over land In that sense the two data are not strictly 


comparable In any case, one may still get a trend of concentration from 
the above table. 
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increase in the extent of landlessness. Thus between 1960 and 1982, landless 
households in rural areas increased fiom 31 million to 48 million implying an 
average growth of 2.05 perannum The growth rate of the functionally landles s 
households however had been higher (2.19 percent pei annum ) over the same 
period. 


As the Table 10 shows the growth of landless households (3 1 percent 
per annum) is much faster than the population growth rate (2.5 peicent per 
annum)?” Astor the functionally landless, the growth rate in rural areas is less 
than the total growth rate Thus 1s due to 1apid rate of increase in the migiation 
of this class to the metropolitan cities and the growth of rural towns. Sull, the 
growth of rural landless (2.2 percent per annum) is much highe: than that of all 
rural households. 


If the landlessness continues to grow at this rate estimated in Table 10, 
(Hossain, ‘A Note on the Trend of Landlessness’, 1985), the propoit'on of landless 
households would increase to about 50 percent and that of the functionally 
landless to about 59 percent of total households 1n the country Most ruial 
researchers would, of course, consider even this projection as ‘conservative’. To 
summanze, the concentration of land 1n a few hands and dispossessions of 1t from 
many has been accentuated over time and the pace has accelerated 1n recent years. 
But micro and macro studies confirm this conclusion However, it must be 
recognised that all lands are not of same value. After all, this 1s true that an 
acre of ordinary dry land producing local variety of paddy 1s not of same 
value as an acre of wet land producing three HYV crops. So it has been rightly 
suggested by Rudra?! to refoimulate the concept of concentration in terms of value 
of land possessed rather than that of the surface area of land owued. The value 
of land depends on a numbe1 of factors, like the type of soil, access to irrigation 
facilities, productivity, etc. It 15 in. this context that we will consider some of 
these factois in the next section while discussing distribution of other material 
elements of production. 


3. Differences in the Ownership of Other Material Elements of Production 


Land, though the most important of all means of production, cannot alone 
determine the material aspects of production in a Bangladesh village. It has to 
be complemented with other material elements, such as animals, especially draught 
animals, farming implements and inputs of production including capite] and 
othe assets. 


3.1 Distribution of diaught animals 
Our findings on the distribution of diaught animals also reveal a diverse 
and unequal picture. 
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i) The bottom 60% of households 1n. village-1 owned one quaiter of the total 


u) 


draught animals ın 1972 and they owned on average 0.76 draught animals 
per houshold. Their share dropped to 15.80% 1n 1981. The per household 
figure, too, dropped to 066 A simula: trend was also obszived 1u. village-2. 
The bottom 60% of households in village-2 owned 2507% of draught 
animals in 1972 and the proportion dropped to 24.33% in 1981. The pei 
households figures dropped from 1.07 in 1972 to 0 76 ın 1981. 


By contiast, the top 10% of households improved their position during 
the 1970s. While they owned 31.31% in 19721n village-1, the propor- 
tion increased to 36.74% ın 1981. The per household figure fo1 the top 
10% of households declined in 1981 Itstill was at least six times higher 
than that of the bottom 60% of households. In village-2, the top 10% 
of households owned 30.05% of draught ammals (6.30 per household) in 
1972 and 34.31% (3.76 per household) in 1981. 


Like Lenin, using the ownership of draught animals as a basic differentiating 


variable, we made a comparative analysis of the economic strength of the 
rural households. We found that: 


1) 


n) 


In village-1, the well-to-do peasantry, constituting only 12.00% of house- 
holds (and 17.81% of total population ın the village), held 4032% of 
total aiea under crops in 1981.This group also owned a considerable 
proportion of total draught animals (43 34%) and total owned cultivable 
land (41 58%) At the opposite pole, we found the complete dispossession 
ofthe bottom group. The poor peasantry, comprising a little more than 
half of the total households (54%) had only about 1/6 (1780%) of the 
total area under crops. This group owned only 1/5 (20 20%) of the total 
owned cultivable land and only 1/26 (3 80%) of total draught animals 


The differences weie moie maiked in village-2. The rich peasantry, com- 
prising about 1/11 (16.31%) of the total population, owned little less 
than half of total land under crops and also total owned cultivable land 
(42.74% and 45.70% respectively). They also held about one third of 
the total draught animais. But, at the other end, the poor peasantry, 
comprising more than half (53.29%) of total households and 40 71% 
of total population controlled only 1/11 (9 20%) of total land under crops 
and owned about 1/9 (10.59%) of the total cultvableland. Their share 
in the ownership of total diaught an:mals was negligible, at only 2.83%. 
Distribution of other animals including milch cows, calves, goats, etc. also 
varied significantly 
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3.2 Farming implements and accessories 


Distribution of common farming implements like ploughs, levellers, spade, 
sickle, axe, chopper, water scoop, harrow, slings was not only unequal, the 
quality also varied between uch and the poor peasants. Thus, well-to-do 
peasantry ın both villages were far better supplied with these implements than 
their poorer counterparts. Also, the richer peasonts’ ploughs were well made 
and well maintained. They had the means to change accessories of ploughs like 
iron share (locally known as fala) or wooden platform (dophar)in time and 
as a result were 1n advantageous positions. The poorer farmers continued to 
plough with dwarfed falas and dophars. So the quality of ploughing was poorer 
too. 


Not only that, the well-to-do peasantry were seen to do their sowing 
faster and more intensively, they made better use of favourable weather, sowed 
the seed in more humid and well ploughed soil, weeded and watered crop 
plantsin time and in right proportions, and reaped the harvest and thrashed 
the grain at the proper time. Over and above, they owned most of the 
irrigation. pumps, took advantage of their socio-economic status to obtam 
subsidised modern inputs like fertilizer, seeds, pesticides, institutional credit, 
etc Asa result they were the net beneficiaries of the modern input package. 


All these again had differential impact on the cropping intensities and level of 
production. Where the penetration of modern inputs has been more significant 
(like our village-1), the inverse relationship between the farm size and ‘produc- 
tivity’ 1s breaking down and bigger farms are doing beiterin terms of per acre 
output. 


Not only did the richer households share the mayoi part of total production, 
but they also took advantage of their better staying power and sold their produce 
when the price was higher. Poorer peasants, most of them 1n perpetual debt and in 


need of cash, sold oft their produce immediately after the harvest at a cheaper 
price. 


3.3 Differences in the Standard of Living 


Concomitant with the unequal distribution of material elements of pro- 
duction, we observed an equally depressing picture ın the standard of living 
of different groups of the peasantry. We looked into the ownership pattein of 
houses, other assets like radios, torches, cycles, motorcycles, etc and the pattern 
of expenditure with a special emphasis on the quantity and quality of their food 
intake We observed a clear differentiation in conditions between the top and 
bottom groups, bothin terms of the number and the nature of these elements. 
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The nature and distribution of expenditure also reflected the differential 
standard of living In village-], the bottom two groups (constituting 41% of 
households) shared only 17.44% of total expeaditure. But the top two groups 
(7.5% of households) shared almost 1/3rd of the total expenditure. Again, a 
big percentage of expenditure on food (which 1s generally taken as an evidence of 
a low standard) was noticed among poorer groups. But the richer groups 
had smaller percentage of their expenditure earmarked for food so that they could 
concentrate on other necessities and luxuries of living. Also expenditures on 
non-productive heads like gifts, festivals, litigation, increased proportionately 
from poorer to richer group. 


However, the pattern of food intake was highly assymetrical Level and 
quality of food consumption differed and most households in poorer groups 
experienced a neat starving situation almost every year. On the contrary, we 
could easily locate the well-fed, better-looking rich peasantry with enough 
characteristics to reflect their more assured and contended living. 


In other words, we noticed that a distinct process of differentiation of 
the rural households into propertied and propertyless, into better-off and 
worse-off, had set in our study villages. 


4, Factors Behind Differentiation 


The social relation of production, especially the emerging ones, primarily 
account for the acute level of differences 1n the material elements of produc- 
tion In particular, the Green Revolution has been playmg an important role 
in differentiating the peasantry. Although the new technology has been descri- 
bed by some as ‘scale neutral’, it has been strongly argued by many that the 
benefits of the Green Revolution were being monopolized by rich and the 
middle farmers to relative exclusion of the small peasantry.2? Byres postulated 
back in the early 1970s that the new technology required huge working capital 
and only the rich peasantry with ‘larger personal resources and/or access to 
credit on reasonable terms’ were capable of taking advantage of such a tech- 
nology ‘Small peasants and share-croppers ... are thereby excluded, because of 
their lack of resources and lack of acceptable collateral 3 

Byre’s apprehensions have proven to be true for most countries, including 
Bangladesh. A number of studies on Bangladesh have concluded that due to 
better access to capital and input markets, the rich farmers adopted the new 
technology more frequently than the smaller ones and the proportion of their 
land under HYVs was greater.?! 


Asa result, the richer peasantry have been able to command greater surplus 
generated in the rural economy ın commulative terms and thus pushing the 
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less foitunate ones to the ranks of impoverished peasantry. Through field 
investigation. we have observed the following processes in operation resulting in 
a higher pace of differentiation. 


4.1 There has been a shift m the nature of tenancy from share tenancy 
to fixed-rent tenancy. Share tenancy, too, has been shrinking and turning into 
a commercial venture, especially, in the relatively advanced areas where modern 
agricultural inputs have made some inroads. 


4.2 Though poor peasants still overcrowd the share/tenancy markets, some of them 
are lvavıng to become wage labourers and some rich peasants are taking 1n rented 
land. Rich peasants are also resummg part of their rented out land to cultivate 
it under their own supervision with the help of the wage labourers. It was seen 
1n our study village-l (relatively advanced one) that while the proportion of hou- 
seholds owning more than 7.50 acres of land declined from 8.10% to 7.50% betw- 
een 1972 and 1981, their command over operated land. actually increased from 29% 
to 38%  Village-2 too experienced similar. changes in the command over operated 
land, though not of same degree as that 1n village-1. 

In contrast, households owning less than 2 50 acres of land actually lost some 
control over the operated land 1n both the villages, though not of same magnitude. 

The consequences of this changed circumstances have been reflected 1n Table 
II, which indicates that the proportion of tenant-owners has actually fallen over 
the last three decades or so 
4.3 The terms of share-cropping have also deteriorated over the last decade. 
Tenants commg from the poorer land groups are the victims of harsher terms They 
are also obliged to give extra services to the landowners and remain loyal to them. 


44 Small peasants’ land has been gradually expropriated by the rich peasants 
through mortgage arrangements and credit relatiors. 


Table II 
Tenancy Relations in Transition: 1951-1981 
Advanced area Less Advanced Area 
(Percentage of farm) (Percentage of farm) 
Categories of farms ( Village-1) (Village-2) 
1951 1972 1981 1951 1972 1981 
Rentier-owner 28.5 24.15 2469 32.84 21.45 10.31 
Pure-owner 2440 3392 3544 3400 3142 57.43 
Tenant-owner 4715 40.00 33.54 30.04 45,71 2474 
Pure tenants 0 1 93 6 33 212 142 7.22 


Source ; Field Survey by the author. 
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45 The extent of commoditization of all items, including land, bas expanded 
over the last decade Growing market forces and increased market partici- 
pation by all groups of the peasantry have accentuated the processes of differen- 
tation The rich. peasants who are better endowed with resources and staying 
power are the beneficianes of these processes. Landsellers are mostly the poor 
and lower middle peasants and buyers are the rich peasants Land price has gone 
up dramatically This has helped the rich peasantry ın alienating land from the 
poor peasants Poor peasants, always in debt and with a greater need of cash 


for buying food and other necessities, sell land whenever in crisis and thus end 
up landless. 


46 The extent of commoditization has been further accentuated by the growth 
in the number of hired labourers who aot only sell their labour power but 
also buy all thei: necessities fiom the market We have already indicated the 
but significant rise m the proportion of Agricultural Labourer Households 
(ALH), particularly 1a our study village-I. (See also Khan, 1979, p. 417). That 
the landlessness was growing faster, swelling the ranks of the rural proletariat 
(or for that matter ‘partial’ proletariat) was also confirmed by the rapid 
growth in the number of ‘worker novices'*. Another indirect measure of growing 
proletarianisation was the extent of dispossession manifested through actions like 
(1) rich. peasants resuming their leased out land, (11) rich peasants themselves be- 
coming tenants atthe expense of poor peasants; and (ur) rich peasants buying 
more land through distress sales We used these criteria and got support to our 
above assertions We also noticed some trends through which one can claim that 
the nature of captivity of labour was being eased with the growth of productive 
forces and there was a clear indication of ‘purification’ of wage payment - 1.e. 
from kind to cash payment 

47 We also observed a higher level of class consciousness amongst agricultural 
wage labourers and initiation. of the processes of disintegration of traditional 
dependency relations (though at a very low level) 


The nature of proletarianization was indeed ‘partial’, And one should not 
underestimate the dependent relationship arising out of the land tenure system, 
lack of employment opportunities, the age-old community ideologies, kinship, etc. 
was still very active. 


5 Summary and Conclusion 


i Clearly a pattern of differentiation between owners and non-owners of material 
elements of production, including land, has emeiged in rural Bangladesh 
The concentration of land in a few hands and access of the rich peasantry in 


the state-sponsored modern inputs have been primarily responsible for this pace 
of differentiation. 
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The speed of this differentiation 1s Ingher in a relatively advanced village 
which has acquired some "Geen Revolution’ technology 

The old relations of production and exchange are indeed crumbling down along 
with the pace of differentiation and a process of dispossession of the poor 
and enlargement of the rich holdings are gaining momentum However, this 
‘proletarianization’ 1s, as yet, partial 

We must admit, while reaching such conclusions, we have not been able to 
bring 1n the state asa differentiation variable (which demands a separate, 
fuller treatment) because of limited space.?? 

The implications of the above conclusions are indeed far-reaching especially 
in the face ofa number of studies on Bangladesh agriculture emphasizing 
‘quasi stable equilibrium" of Bangladesh society,33 *peasantzation' 1ather 
than 'depeasantization',?4 “persistence” of ‘small peasantry’, ‘cyclical mobi- 
hty'36 “low classness'?7 leading to the strong faith in the process of stabili- 
zation of the peasantry. 


The implicit support to Shanm's mobility schema3® 1n direct opposition to 


the development of class bound peasantry in the context of Bangladesh remimds 
the famous debate on differentiation of peasantry which we have mentioned in 
the beginning and its relevance even today in the context of a developing society. 
In order to understand the differing position of that debate, itis imperative that 
there exists a carefully prepared analysis of the particular forms, extent and of 
the differentiation of ihe peasantry in the context of the agrarian question which 
stilllooms large in such societies The present paper 1s, in a way, a modest 
attempt to raise these pertinent issues, 1f not actually facing them squarely. 


1 
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his famous reading Development of Capitalism in Russia (DCR), they may have 
to be understood in terms of their relationships with the diverse process of 
development of capitalism in agriculture Lenin abstracts it beautifully by a 
single word ‘depeasantization’. 
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differentiation itself, which denotes the processes of becoming separate, distinct, 
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The Act of 1950 had the following provisions (See KBM Mahmud, Report of 
the Land Revenue Commission, East Pakistan, East Pakistan Government Press, 
1959, pp. 3-4. 


1) All rent-receiving interests 1n all lands stood acquired, actua! tillers of the 
land became direct tenants under the government, All ratyats (to be called 
‘maliks’ henceforth) were to have permanent, heritable and transferable 
rights to use their land in any way they liked. 


u) Subletting of land was forbidden in future. However, cultivation under 
barga (sharecropping) system was not to be treated as subletting 

ny All cultivable lands in excess of 100 bighas (33.3 acres) per family o 10 
bighas per fanuly member, whichever was larger, plus homestead land upto 
a maximum of 10 bigbas, were to be acquired by the Government This 
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ceiling would be relaxable in cases of tea, sugarcane and rubber 
plantations, carsia leaves, gardens, orchards and large scale appliances 
and large scale dairy farming. The excess land thus acquired would be 
settled with bonafide cultivators holding less than 3 acres of land. 


1v) For acquisition of rent-receiving interests, compensation was payable on a 
graduated scale ranging from 10 times the net annua! income in case of 
persons with net income of Taka 500 or less every year to 2 times the net 
annual income in case of persons with net income of Taka 1 lakh (one 
hundred thousand) or more. 


v) For acquisition of **khas'* lands, compensation was payable at the rate of 
5 times the net annual profit from the land. 


vi) Maximum rent would not exceed one-tenth of the annual gross produce 
ofthe land Fixed kind-rent, irrespect.ve of production, was to be abo l- 


shed. In effect, it meant that kind rent was not to exceed 50% of the 
produce. 


vu) No holding could be sub-divided to the extent that the (ent of any portion 
would be less than Rupee 1. 


vii) Transfer of land would be 1estricted to only bonafide cultivators. 


Certain amendments were made to ihem from time to time. The following are 
a few of them. (See Abdullah, ‘Land Reform’, 1976, pp. 81-82). 


(1) The amount of retamable khas land was raised from 100 to 375 biglias by the 
Hast Pakistan Ordinance No. XV of 1961. Some land has to be restored then to 
previous owners. 


(2) In 1964, the exemption of the ceiling was extended to co-operative societies, 
“provided the ownership of the land 1s transferred unconditionally to the society 
by the individual members". (L. Kabir, The Rights and Liabilities of the Ra iyats 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act 1885 opd the State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, 1950 
(with Amendments), Law House Publications, Dhaka, 1972. 


The Act had two broad objectives. Firstly, the elinunation of rent-receiving 
interests previously enjoyed by intermediaries and illegal exactions and secondly, the 
redistribution of exess land. Although the Act was expected to have great impact on 
the traditional agrarian structure, yet it failed to bring about any significant change. 


Specifically, the way 1n which the land used to be owned and operated 1emained 
the same after the enactment of the Act, The following can be noted * 


(1) Illegal exactions were not reduced and tenants wee not much more seciuie than 
they were under the old system. (See Abdullah, 1976, op. cit., p. 86). 


Moreover, the lower level government functionaries (e.g. the fahsilders) were 
not less oppressive than the naibs and gomastas of the old Zamindars. Except for a 
slight increase 1n the rent collection of the government, the impact of the Act of 1950 
was insignificant. The intermediaries between the state and the cultivators were not 


eflectively removed, but were merey substituted by another category which had govern- 
ment backing. 
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(1) The redistributive effect was not very sigatficant either. The ceiling was too 
high relative to the average size of holding. In fact, according to one source, there 
were only 529 families with more than 375 bighas (see M. Hossain, Report of the 
Land Revenue Administration. Enquiry Committee, 1962-63, Government of East 
Pakistan, Revenue Department, Dhaka. 1963, p 62). 


According to another source, the number was 439 and the total amount of 
excess khas land acquired was only 164 thousand acres (Abdullah, 1976, op. cit, p. 
83). This was less than 1 percent of the net cropped area of 1947/48 


If the acquired land had been redistributed among all the landless labourers, they 


wond have received on average of only 0.06 acres pər head, or .03 acres per landless 
amily. 


The implementation procedures were inefficient. There was strong pressure from 
the rural rich to maintain the status quo. Moreover, there was active collaboration 
between the rural rich and the administration. They were powerful enough to subvert 
any attempt to reorganize the agrarian structure (see K. Siddiqui, ‘The Political 
Economy of Land Reforms in Bangladesh’, in C. Enayatullah (ed). Land Reforms— 
Some Experiences, APDAC, Kualalumpur, 1980 


On the whole, the Act of 1950 did notin any way help to lessen agrarian 
inequality. The power and wealth ofthe rural rich increased while there was hardly 
any improvement in the condition of the poor peasants, 
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CHANGES IN AGRARIAN STRUCTURE AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY MEASURES 


A.M M. SHAWKAT AL 


Land Reform and agrarian welfare have been the subjects of a continuing 
debate in Bangladesh bothin recent times as well as in the past The lessons 
learned from the successive governmental attempts at land reforms and agrarian 
welfare are widely known but may be restated First, the distributive land 
reform measures provide only a very limited solution to what essentially 1s 4 
complex question. This has been amply substantiatzd by the land reforms during 
the fifties, seventies and eighties Second, although a set of institutional 
constraints to land reform measures have been identified by the scholais and 
policy makers, very little conscious effort has been made to overcome the 
constraints Is 1s said that this failure to overcome the constraints is largely 
attributable to political-admimustrative factors. 


This paper provides an overview of changes in agrarian structure in 
Bangladesh beginning from the sixties and argues that the development policy 
thrust did not take adequately into account the changes that had occurred and 
continue to occur in the agraman structure This is not to say that no attempt 
has been made to address the issues facing the agrarian society However, the 
agricultural and rural development policies and programmes beginning with the 
_ Comilla experiment during the sixties and as a sequel to these measures large 
scale expansion of farmers’ cooperatives did not substantially check the continu- 
ing rise 1n the level of poverty 1n rural areas 2 


The paper :s divided into two parts PartI deals with the changing 
agrarian structure fiom 1960 onward  Pait II deals with the agricultural 
development programmes, in particular the impact of input delivery system and 
its use in relation to the changing agrarian structure The analysis in Part I 
shows that the small farmers owning upto 2.49 acres of land constituted 52% of 
614 million farm households in 1960. In 1983-84 the number of small farms 
constituted 704% of 1005 million farm households 


The scenario described in Part II of the paper shows that the continuing 
rise in the number of the landless and the nea: landless during the eighties 
did not get adequate attention 1n the developmental policy interventions by 
successive regimes ‘This has been so despite the fact that studies indicated a 
larger use of agricultural inputs by small farmers 


* A.M.M. Shawkat Ali, Managing Director, Bangladesh Krishi Bank, 
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Part-I 


The pattern of landlessness during last two decades or more 1s shown at 
annex-I, It shows that small farn-ers constituted 52° in 1960 and in 1977 this 
category represented 498% of the total rural households and in 1983-84 their 
number increased to 704% In respect of the middle farmers owning lands from 
250 to 749 acres the percentage increased from 377 in 1960 to 408 in 1977 
and then it decreased to 24.7% 1n 1983-84 The category of large farmers owning 
7 50 acres and above decreased from 10.7 in 1960 to 94 in 1977 followed by a 
sharp fall to 4.9% 1n 1983-84. It is important to note that the figures for 1977 
are based on land occupancy survey which was a sample survey only.? 


Iu 1960, 161% of the land was operated by small farmers which increased. 
to 188% ın 1977 and then to 29% in 1983-84 The land operated by medium 
farmers accounted for 457% i 1960, 48 9% in 1977 and 451% in 1983-84. The 
large farmers operated 38.1 % 1n 1960 which had decreased to 32 4% 1n 1977 and 
further decreased to 259% in 1983-84 This shows that the number of medium 
farmers maintamed more or less static while position of large farms declined by 
1275 ım 1983-84 over the level of 1960. It ıs pertinent to note that although the 
number of medium farmers decreased by about 13% 1n 1983-84 over the level of 
1960, their control over the land had remained more or less static This tends 
to suggest that there is a downward mobility among the the different categories 
of farm size At the same time there is intra group mobility within the medium 
size category. It 1s seen fiom annex-I that in 1960 37 7% operated 40% of land, 
in 1977, 40.8% operated 48.9% of the land while in 1983-84 247% are operating 
45.1% of land It is possible to conclude therefore that if the number of medium 
farms are decreasing with little change in the land area the concentration would 
bein and around the upper limit of the medium faim size relative to their 
decrease in numbers and finally the larger increase in the number of small farmers 


The other striking feature of the changing agrarian situation 1s the 
diminishing trend ın the average farm size. This 1s seen in annex-II The average 
faim size has decreased from 35 acres in 1960 to 2.3 acres in 1983-84 This is 
largely accounted for by the increase in the number of farm households from the 
level of 626 million to 10.05 nullion. representing 61% increase within a span of 
about 6 years. This large increase in the number of farm households between 
the period from 1977 to 1983-84 ıs explained ın part by the differences in 
concepts, definitions and coverage and in part due to substantial increase in the 
number of small farm holdings. The major conceptual difference was that in the 
censuses conducted earlier than 1983-84, agricultural holding was defined as 
techno-economic unit of agricultural production without any cut off point of 
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agricultural land but with a fixed limit of number of livestock In the process 
some farm households and those households having cattle and poultry birds 
below the fixed limit were not brought within the scope of enumeration It has 
been claimed that the 1983-84 census more or less provided a correct picture of 
the situation prevailing in the country The picture shows that 70% of the small 
holdings possess about 29% of the farm land and important sub-group within the 
group of small holdiags are the marginal farmers with area of less than 050 acre 
constituting 24% of the farm households but possessing only 27% of the area + 


The changing agrarian structure dictates the necessity of defining a 
subsistence holding in terms of the productive capacity of land which 1s 
contingent on access to such inputs as irrigation, fertilizer, HYV seeds and 
agricultural credit The total irrigated area ıs 40 million acres according to 
the latest census report. The smali farmers operating 29%% of the total land 
irrigate 32 47% of the land held by them. Conversely, the large and medium 
farmers operating 675% of the total land are irrigating 71% of the land held 
by them. This implies that apparently the question of utilization of irtigation 
as a resource is not much of a problem for the small farmers. However, the 
question of utilization has to be seen in the wider context of control over and 
access to the resources 


Similarly, in respect of fertilizer 1t has been established that small farmers 
use more fertilizer than the medium and large farmers. The overall (five-season 
average) share of small farmers (<2 5 acre) in total fertilizer use was 38 2%, 
whereas their share 1n total crop area was 38.6%.5 From the level of use of 
fertilizer and water by the small farmers it can be concluded that as a group 
they use more HYV seeds than medium and large farmers. The IFDC survey 
found that large farm sizes with other physical assets have greater access to 
institutional credit than small farmers. It has also been found that large 
farmers owning more than 12.5 acres got only 4.6% of the total loan 1n 1975-76 
and their share increased to about 20% 1n 1980-81.5 


It can easily he argued that the existing concept of classification of farmers 
into small, medium and large on the basis of size of holding is open to question. 
This classification totally ignores the cost of a normative minimum diet 
prescribed by FAO. If this minimum diet requirement is applied with reference 
to net return/acre of land under the assumptions of single cropped, double 
cropped and triple cropped areas, it will be found that the land holding size 
needed would be much bigger than what is prescribed today. 


Thus per capita cost of diet comes to about Tk 1079 at 1985-86 prices. 
Assuming that average size of a farm household is 6 of which 2 are minor, 
13— 
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the living cost on diet alone would be Tk. 19691 75/year. The details are 
shown at annex-III 


This scenario may be superimposed on the net return from jand producing 
one crop, two crops and three crops Under the combination of local Aus, 
T. Aman & wheat for a triple cropped area the net returnis Tk 4717.0. For 
double cropped area with B. Aus and B Aman combination the net return/acre 
is Tk 146325 and for single cropped area producing T Aman only the net 
retuin is Tk. 1381 20. The net returns calculated above are based on govern- 
ment procurement prices for the year 1984-85. The same calculation based on 
open market grower’s price respectively are Tk. 5531.50, Tk. 2102.37 and Tk. 
2120.25. 


For a family to meet its normative dietary requirement the farm size 
requirement according to the cropping pattern would be 40 acres, 13 0 acres and 
14 0 acres respectively. Under open market grower's price formula the require- 
ment of farm size would be 3 56 acres, 9 36 acres and 9 28 acress respectively. 


The calculations shown at annex-IV are illustrative and are subject to 
further refinement through action research programme The fundamental issue 
facing the agrarian situation which 1s stressed here 1s that the existing formula 
of classification, if related to the normative dietary requirement as well as 
productive capacity of land 1s no longer valid. 


However, a question may be asked as to how the farming community 1s 
surviving under the existing classification Their survival depends primarily on 
the fact that family labour and home supply of agricultural inputs account for 
about 50% of the operational cost of cultivation. This cost 1s excluded in their 
calculation of net return. Asa result of this exclusion the size of a subsistence 
holding based on normative dietary requirement would be around 50% less than 
what has been shown at annex-IV. The other factor contributing to their survival 
1s that most of the small farmers are also 1n part share-croppers. 


Out of 21.4 million acres of net sown area in 1984-85, the triple cropped 
area accounts for 7%, double cropped 38% and single cropped 55% Although ıt 
is known that the small farmers are holding 29% of the total operated land, 
reliable statistical figures as to the class of land held by them ın terms of the 
number of crops grown are not available. This need not deter one from making 
deductions out of the general information which are available The landless or 
the near landless get land settlements from the government ownedland known as 
khas land. These khas lands are either lands surrendered being ın excess of the 
prescribed ceiling of ownership or culturable waste land owned by government 
The other relevant information which tends to support the aforesaid view 1s that 
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the agiarian community of small farmers 1s unorganized in terms of making their 
voices felt foi the political-bureaucratic decision makers. Consequently, the 
benefits of modein irrigation practices reach them too late or do not reach 
them at all Finally, the question of displacement of smallfarmers owning 
parcels of land within potentially rich. areas cannot also be discounted. 


Tt may be noted that the governmental policy thrust on normative dietary 
requiiement based on cost of living index is limited to the urban areas, 1n 
paiticular, to the salaried employees in the private and public sectors. The 
peasantry being the vast majonty remains neglected because they are unable to 
create enough noise The silent majority 1s additionally deprived of the govern- 
mental attention 1n terms of Public Food Distribution system under which their 


total share does not exceed 46% If only modified rationing system 1s taken 
into account, the share 1s only 17%.7 


Agricultuial labour force constitutes an important element in the agrarian 
system Recent reports indicate that the proportion of agricultural labour force 
is on the decline. It has dropped from 85% ın 1961 to 79% in 1974, to 61% 1n 
1981 and to about 59% in 1983-84 This situation 1s the result of a rapidly 
increasing non-agricultural sector and little change ın the agricultural sector? 
Despite this decline, the absolute size of the agricultural labour force has 
changed little over the past two decades The most disconcerting element in the 
overall situation is that about 40% of the agricultural labour force remain either 
partially employed or unemployed? The recent government legislation prescribes 
minimum wage for agricultural labour at 3.27 kg of rice[man-day The extent 


to which this legislation 1s being implemented in practice remains to be 
investigated 10 


The other element in the agrarian situation 1s the rising incidence of share 
cropping Available information indicate that a total of 417 milhon acies 
which 1s about 20% of the total land excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts, are 
cultivated by a total of 2.8 million owner-cum-bargadars and bargadar families 
who constitute about 36% of the farm families On the question of sharing of 
Inputs it was found that 82% of the total number of barga cases seeds have been 
supplied wholly by bargadars In 86% cases fertilizer has been provided by 
bargadars and in 61% cases full cost of irrigation has been borne by the barga- 
dars!! To protect the interest of bargadars land Reform Ordinance, 1984 was 
promulgated. It has provided specific protection to the bargadars and the type 
of protections are basically the same asin the Presidential Act of 1970 which 
was made operative in West Bengal However, the extent to which the bar gadar 
1s able to get the protection under law remains an open question. The legal 
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protection accorded under Land Reform Ordinance, 1984 cannot be made 
operative unless a formal agreement ıs executed between the land owner and the 
bargadar. ltis widely known that in the situational context of Bangladesh lands 
are cultivated on bariga under oral agreement. That being so, the burden of 
input cost sharing now 1s wholly on the bargadar and the system of payment of 
one-third of the produce provided under the Ordinance remains more a fiction 
than a fact. 


Annex-I provides evidence of the way 1n which. the process of disintegration 
of small peasant proprictor has setin over the past two decades. The number 
of landless and near landless increased from 35% ın 1960 to 45% ın 1934. The 
average farm size per faim households of small farmers decreased from 1.1 acre 
in 1960 to 0.9 acre 1n 1984 For the medium farmers the decrease during the 
period has not been significant: a decrease from 4.3 acres ın 1960 to 41 acres 
in 1984 The large farm households has been affected almost in the same way 
as the medium farmers The average farm sizefrom this category decreased 
Dom 126 acres in 1960 to 120 acres in 1984 This clearly indicates that for 
the small farmers the decrease in terms of area held per farm household 1s 18% 
as against 4% for both medium and large farmers.!? 


Part II 


The major aigument presented in this part 1s that agucultural development 
policies pursued by successive governments did not take adequately into account 
the needs and requirements of the farming community. Since 1980 the govern- 
ment, under covenant with a leading internauonal financing institution, has been 
undertaking agricultural development programmes. The key element of the 
programmes has been to attain selfsufficiency in food by 1985. The massive 
investment plan in agricultural sector involving a total outlay of Tk. 605900 
million was envisaged during SFYP. About 69% of the estimated outlay were 
Spent D 


Since most ofthe funds would be coming from the donors, as pait of 
the policy thrust the government had agreed to gradually reduce and eventually 
eliminate subsidy on agricultural inputs. 


The adoption of this policy obliged the government to start raising fertilizer 
prices from 1981-82. Taking 1980-81 as the base yea: the pues of uiea has 
been increased by 70% in 1985-86, TSP by 107% and MP by 113%. The effect 
of this price increase proved negative in terms of fertilizer use in 1985-86 ın which 
year fertilizer use declined by 8% over the level of the previous year. This forced 
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the government to reduce fertilizer by Tk 200 00/ton only in respect of urea. The 
details of fertilizer prices are shown at annex-V. 


In respect of urigation equipments similar policy led to increase of DTW 
price by 25027 in 1984-85 over the level of 1980-81, STW price 49% and LLP 
price 31 to 73%. The details are shown at annex-VI. Inrespect of seed the 
price increase has also been substantial as shown at annex-VII. However, public 
sector supply of seed in respect of paddy has neve: exceeded 3% of the total 
demand and in respect of wheat the public sector supply accounted for 25% 14 


The policy goal of elimination of subsidy in respect of fertilzer militates 
against both the interest of small and marginal farmers and the objective of 
attaining selfsufficiency in food. Available findings indicate that 65% farms 
in Bangladesh use fertilizer of which 62% own less than 2.5 acres.'5 35% 
farmers who are non-users may perpetually remain out of the main stream of 
fertilizer users due to price increase. Jtis evident that without subsidy the 
small and marginal farmers will be hard hit and the level of their impoverish- 
ment willincrease, A recent study has shown that 30% price increase in 
fertilizer might well lead to the decline in foodgrain production to the extent 
of 223 thousand tons under low estimate, 301 thousand tons under medium 
estimates and 348 thousand tons under high estimates 18 


In respect of urigation equipment the adverse effect of price 1ncrease has 
been further compounded by the switch over from rental system to sale sys- 
tem. Prior to 1980's irrigation equipments like LLP and DTWs used to be 
procured and commissioned in the field by BADC, a parasital body under 
MOA. During the ‘80s the government policy favoured sale system under 
credit provided by financial institutions This has concentrated owrership of 
equipments in the hands of large and affluent farmers to the exclusion of 
small and marginal farmers The primary argument 1n favour of sale system 
has been to ensure optimum use of the equipments. This kind of reasoning 
obscures the basic fact that optimum use may run counter to equity consider- 
ations. 

For an intending buyer of STW to be eligible for bank credit the criteria 
fixed by the Planning Commission are as follows , 

a Moitgage of half acie of land and equipment to the bank supported 

by the following documents : 

— original documents relating to land tights; 

— copy of land revenue recoids; 

— documentary evidence that arrear land tax of 
the preceding year has been paid, 
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— a quasi-judicial undertaking by the buyer that the 
land proposed to be mortgaged was not previously 
mortgaged or sold ; 


b Land availability of at least 121 acies 


The requirements as shown at (a) above were intended to ensure the 
cedit worthiness of the farmer. Those in (b) were designed to achieve opti- 
mum irrigation coverage For the small and marginal famers, ıt was very 
difficult to meet the conditions of eligibility in that ın most cases their lands 
were not free Pom encumbrances. Their pioblem was further aggravated by 
lack of stable farmer organization outside the BRDB cooperatives, the 
lack of knowledge of the proceduie and the paper work needed for accurate 
documentation to satisfy the requirement of the banks This inevitably crea- 
ted a situation where they have to fall back on the relatively surplus and 
affluent farmers whose land were not only free from any encumbrances but 
who also had the necessaiy means of paying the down payment of Tk. 2000 00 
as well as had the access to the ciedit giving authority: 


In this scenario, the largest majority of the STWs came to be owned 
and operated by the affluent farmers. Given the nature of fragmented holding 
it was also least to be expected that the afiluent farmer would have 124 acies 
of land in one specific iocation to be commanded by the STW The affluent 
farmer, therefore, took the lead ın the purchase and installation. of STWs on 
behalf of the small and marginal farmers having land contiguous to the land 
owned by the affluent farmer 


Since the initial investment was made by the affluent farmer in addition 
to the other expenses required to complete the process of sanction of loans and 
installation of STWs, the other user farmers became bound by an informal 
agreement to pay per unit cost of irrigation to the water lord, 1e. owner opera- 
toi. Field visits have indicated that the private owners are making great profit, 
provided there 1s no break-down of engines The water useis generally pay 
the water lord anything between Tk. 350.00 to Tk. 50000 eithei in cash or in 
kind per bigha ın an urigation season.!? 


A recent study analysed the problems of access of small and medium 
farmers to irrigation assets as well as the questions of private collection of 
water chages 8 It has been found that the access of small and medium 
farmers ıs greater ın case of cooperatively managed irrigation equipment In 
respect of water charges the findmgis that privately. owned equipments have 
much higher charge than those which are cooperatively owned An even moie 
important finding emeiging out of the study ıs that BADC owned machines 
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provide much higher acreage than those which are cooperatively or group 
owned 


It 1s pertinent to mention that the question of ownership of DTWs under 
sale system 1s limited. to cooperative groups This may apparently tend to create 
the impression that the small farmers forming a cooperative may be piotected 
against water lords. In practice the situation ıs Just the contrary Any group 
to be eligible to buy a DTW under credit has to provide Tk 13,00000 as down 
payment It 1s ofter the rch farmers who lead the group and buy the DTW 
in the name of a cooperative and start selling water Preliminary findings by 
a team of experts of BAU show that the policy of privatization ıs not associated 
with improvement in irrigation performances It is associated with poor per- 
formance ın terms of both efficiency and equity It has led to greater mequality 
in the distribution of benefit and further transfer of land from poor to the 
rich. 


The total reliance onsale system has added another dimension to the 
problems faced by the agrarian community. Sale system under credit necessa- 
rily implies and demands raising the volume of credit in the agricultural sector 
The volume of credit disbursed rose from Tk. 3520 million in 1980-81 to Tk. 
114900 million in 1984-85 representing a rise of 226%. Itis widely believed 
that the lion’s share of this volume has fallen mto the hands of locally influ- 
ential persons who are habitual defaulters Consequently, the volume of loan 
overdue has increased, in case of BKB, by 717% ın 1984-85 over the level of 


1980-81, 418% in respect of NCBs and 232% in respect of BRDB Thus is 
shown at annex-VIII 


Since the rate of loan overdue far exceeds the rate of loan disbursed, 
credit giving institutions are now finding it difficult to get eligible borrowers 
Consequently, ın 1985-86 the level of disbursement of agricultural credit shrinked 
to Tk. 5800 million from Tk. 11490.0 million in 1984-85 representing a fall of 
about 50%  Itis likely that in such a scenario the small and marginal farmers 
will be out of the institutional credit system Already this trend 1s visible 
The share of crop loan other than tea which is designed to benefit small and 
marginal farmers constitutes only 11 78% of the total loan disbursed during 
1985-86 1n case of BKB which provides more than 50% of the total agricul- 
tural credit. 


The changing agrarian structure over the past two decades or more raises 
substantive issues not only for agricultural development but also for improving 
the quality of lfe in the rural areas It dictates the imperative need for 
identifying the future dimensions of agrarian reform measures which should 
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transcend the traditional approach of distributive reforms as well as legislative 
prescription The future dimension of agrarian reform measures should be 
viewed in terms of small farmer’s control over and access to those resources 
which enable him to meet the minimum basic needs. Land 1s obviously the 
basic resource and, therefore, the existing process of decrease in area of the 
land held by the small farmers must be reversed. To start this reversal process 
itis essential that agricultural development policies are so designed as to ensure 
their access to such other resources as water, fertilizer, HYV seeds and credit 
on reasonable terms, 
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Annex-I 
Farm size pattern and landlessness 
1960 1977 
1. Percentage of farm by farm size (ac) 
Upto 0 99 acre 24.3 | 15.9 
516 
1 00 to 2.49 acre 27.3 33 9 
2.50 to 7 49 acre 377 408 
750 acres & above 10.7 9.4 
2. Percentage of land operated by farm size (ac) 
Upto 0 99 acre 3,2 i 26 
16. 
1 00 to 2.49 acre 129 162 
2.50 to 7.49 acre 457 48 9 
7 50 acres & above 381 32 4 
3 Rural Households (‘000’) 
Total 8239 10871 
Farm 6137 (75) 6257 (58) 
Non-Farm 2100 (255) 4614 (42) 
Landless 2100 4614 
Near landless* 803 342 
Sub Total 2903(35.2)  4956(45.6) 


*Owning less than 0 5 acres 
Note: Figure in the parenthesis at Sl. No.3 indicates percentage. 
Source: Census Reports. 
14— 
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13818 
10045 (73) 
3773 (27 3) 
3773 
2417 


6187(44.8) - 
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Annex-It 
Average farm size according to different census and survey reports 
Name of census 'Total No of Total Farm area| Average faim 
survey within year Farm (in *000")| (an “000” acres) | size in acres 
1. Agricultural Census, 1960 6139 21726 35 
2. Master Survey of Agri- 
cultuie, 7th Round, 1967-68 6870 21563 3.1 
3. Land Occupancy Survey of 
Rural Bangladesh, 1977 6257 21959 35 


4 The Bangladesh Ceneus 
of Agriculture & 
Livestock, 1983-84 10045 22678 23 





Source . Census Reports. 


Ampes- DI 
Cost of a normative minimum dietary pattern as recommended by the FAO, based 
on the 1985-86 price 


Ounces per Calories Daily Cost (Taka) 
Food Item person/day per person day 1985-86 
Rice ! 127 1,238 3.17 
Wheat 2 13 124 0 27 
Pulses 3 26 258 1.15 
Gur & sugar * 12 138 0.61 
Milk 3.5 66 127 
Meat 5 13 41 1 55 
Fish & eggs 6 09 33 0.54 
Fruits & vegetable 7 136 291 172 
Oils & fats * 06 143 051 
Total 2,332 10 79 


Total requirement/family/year Tk. 19691.75 


1 Price for medium quality rice is used in calculating cost 

2 Rice/wheat mix 1s based on total annual actual availability in Bangladesh 
3 Price of Masur Pulse is used in calculating cost 

4 Price of Gur 1s used 1n calculating cost 

5 Price of beef is used in calculating cost 

$ Price of Puti fish 1s used 1n calculating cost 

7 Price of potatoes 1s used 1n calculating cost 

8 Price of Soybeans 1s used in calculating cost 


Note: The cost estimates for individual items are based on Dhaka average 
retail prices for these items. 


Source: Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics; and author’s estimates, 
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Annex-IV 
Analysis Showing Subsistence level of Holding under single, double 
& Triple Cropped Condition 





Combination of crop 


Wheat + B. Aus -+ 
Local Aus +- B. Aman T. Aaman 
T Aman 
Cost of production/acre 7783 00 4629 00 2712 00 
(Full cost basis-land rent) 
Gross Return/acre* 12500.00 6092 25 4093 20 
(13314.50) (6731.38) (4832.25) 
Net Return/acre (in taka) 4717.00 1463.25 1381 20 
(5531.50) (2102.38) (2120.25) 


Yearly minimum dietary 
requirement/Farm 19691.75 19691.75 19691 75 
family (in taka) 


Acreage required (in acre) 4.17 13.46 14 26 
(3.56) (9.36) (9 28) 





*Based on government procurement price 
Note : Figure in the parentheses are based on open market price 
Source ` Analysis is based on recent data collected from Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Annex VIII (a) 
Disbursement of Agricultural credit by Different Institutions from 1980-81 to 1984-85 
(Tk. in Crore) 











Institution | 1980-81] 198132 | Eg [ 1983-84] 198435 
BKB 209.74 271.04 400.81 592 43 614.74 
NCBs/PCBs 92.59 106 21 218 29 32355 ` 383.20 
BSBL 2570 18 58 2295 21.98 28 30 
BRDBUCCAs 2425 28 03 34 36 69.16 123 61 
Total : 352.28 42386 67641 100712 114984 





Source : Annual Reports of Bangladesh Bank and other related Financial Institu- 
tions, and the Statistical Year Book of Bangladesh 1982 and 1983-84. 


Annex Vill ( b) 
Status of Loan Overdue and Recovery by Institutions During 1980-81 to 1984-85 
Loan overdue ^ ^ ^ ^| Loan Recovery ` | Recovery (20) 





Year 








BKB {[NCBs EE 
PCBs 

1980-81 62 109 64 19 131 99 15 19 68 48 19 50 

1981-82 93 136 74 22 197 74 18 23 68 32 20 51 

1982-83 154 232 71 28 202 85 21 27 57 27 23 49 

1983-84 308 358 89 39 308 134 20 20 25 27 18 43 

1984-85 506 565 88 63 365 172 22 25 42 30 20 28 


BKB Ped |BSBL BRDB BKB[NCBs /BSBL[BRDB 
| Md 


Source : Bangladesh Bank, NCBs and BRDB 


Amount Recovered 
Note . Percentage of Recovery — overdue E Amount Recovered 100 


Figures are all by rounding 
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MEDIAEVAL KINGSHIP IN GILGIT 


AHMAD HASAN DANI* 


Gilgit is a Jand-locked region 1n the upper Indus valley north of Kashmir. 
It is sandwisched between the Himalaya on the south and the Karakorum on 
the north Geographic barriers have made communication difficult within the 
region as well as outside with the neighouring countries The mighty Indus 1s 
not navigable in this part and the wall-like high cliffs stand in the way of easy 
flow of men and material People generally live in small river valleys, normally 
cut away one from the other This aloofness has given rise to multiple 
languages and cultures In the past passes through valleys and high plateaus 
gave way to routes in the month, other than winter. Today the Karakorum 
Highway, opened 1n 1978, cuts across the whole region and connects Islamabad, 
about 400 miles south of Gilgit, with Kashgar, about 400 miles to its north 
Even then the history of Gilgit 1s not altogether cut off from the main currents 
of Asian history On the northern side Badakhshan, Khirgizia and Xinjiang 
have had direct relations with the people of the region. Even more important 
have been the contacts established by the people with Swat and other districts 
of the North-West Frontier Province on the west, the Hazara plain and Kashmir 
on the south, and Baltistan, Ladakh and Tibet on the east. Further afield 
impact of the states, established in India, China, Central Asia and the Iranian 
world, have left deep 1mpress on the socio-political developments of the region 
In fact, Gilgit has inherited traditions from all the surrounding areas, absorbed 
them within its own life style and built a cultural pattern that 1s suited to the 
genius of the local people and remoulded 1n response to local environment. 


Gilgit! has been the centre of the region from a very ancient time. 
Situated on the right bank of the Gilgit river, about twentyfive miles away from 
its confluence with the Indus river, the city of Gilet 1s in a favourable 
position to control the whole area. But the control has not been uniform 
throughout history as the region 1s dissected into smaller valleys, such as Yasin, 
Ishkomen, Gir, Chitral? and Punyal on the north, Hunza and Nagir on the 
east, Astor on the south, Chilas, Darel, Tangir and Harban on the west. The 
Western boundary extended to Kohistan, Bashgal, 1 e., Kafiristan and to the very 
borders on Swat. Beyond Astor on the south the boundary touched Tragbal 
and Gurez of the very border of Kashmir. 





* Dr Ahmad Hasan Daniis Professor Emeritus, Quaid-i-Azjam University, Islamabad, 
Pakistan This paper was presented by the author on the 35th Foundation Day of the 
Asiatic Society of Bangladesh on 3 January 1987, at the Society 
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On the evidence of Hiuen Tsang? the entire region 1s called Po-lu-lo or 
Bolor.4 It 1s sometimes divided into two parts : Great Bolor, which 1s practi- 
cally identical with. Baltistan, and Little Bolor, which is equated with Gilgit 
area. Alberuni gives more information ` 

“Leaving the ravine by which you enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, 
then you have for a march of two more days on your left the mountains of 
Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavaryin Their King 
has the title Bhatta-Shah. Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltas, and 
their language 1s the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from their inroads” 5 


The author of Hudiid al-‘ Alam 1s still more definite about the country : 


*Bolor (Bulür) is a vast country (nā hiyati-st *azim) with a king who 
declares that he 1s the son of Sun (mā farzand-1 aftab-im). And he does not 
rise from his sleep until the Sun has risen, saying that a son must not rise 
before his father He 1s called Bultrin-Shah. In this country there mg no 
salt but that imported from Kashnur."6 


Mirza Muhammad Haidar Dughla't writes in his Tarikh-Rashidt, *Balur, 
which is a country of infidels (Kafiristán), between Badakhshan and Kashmir”? 


Although the name Bolor continued right down to eighteenth century 
A D., ıt was unknown to the local people? This loss of the name m the 
local people clearly suggests that Bolor was not a geographic term but that 
it must be connected with the name of the ruling dynasty of the time. The then 
ruling dynasty bore the title of Patola-Shahi®? In my humble opmion the word 
Bolor is derived from the word Paolo This word Paolo can be traced much 
earlier in the epigraphic record. Three early Brahm: inscriptions. from Alam 
bridge, near Gilgit, have given the name of Palola'®, which I take to be the same 
as Patola Here Palola appears to be a family name From this family 
name later developed the royal dynastic title Patola-Shahi This dynastic title 
appears to have given rise to be geographic name Bolor. The name continued 
to be used 1n foreign literature even when the rule of this dynasty was finished. 


According to these inscriptions Patola Shahis were bornin the lineage of 
Bhagadatta who 1s no other than the homonymous son of Naraka mentioned 
ın the Mahabharata—the same lineage as is claimed by Bhaskaravarman, the 
ruler of Prágjyotisha (Assam) On the other hand, Alberuni says that Bolor, 
probably in his time, was under “Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavaryan”. 
Obviously the change of dynasty must have taken place before the time of 
Alberuni Kalhana gives the names of several rulers of his time, who ruled 
over the “Darada” country but does not specify their ethnic character nor does 


he attach the title Shahi after their names, He also does not know of the 
Patola Sháhis, 
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The only definite evidence 1s obtained from another inscription"? from Hunza, 
which talked of a king Ramudasa, “Lion of the Trakha (Turk) qualities”. The 
inscription 1s dated in the eighth-ninth century A.D This record clearly proves 
that by this time the Turkish tribes had come to occupy sovereignty in this part. 
In other words the rule of the Pafola Shàhis must have come to an end before 
the present Turkish king Ramudasa came to power. 

We do not know from any contemporary record about the way how this 
change came about. But local folk lores and folk songs have preserved the old 
tradition. It 1s on their basis that local mediaeval history has now been 
reconstructed by western authors'3 On (he same evidence Maulavi Hashma- 
tullah!^ prepared his account of the history of this region. A more complete 
history of the rulers of Gilgit has been compiled by Shah Rais Khan's, a descen- 
dant of the ruling dynasty of Gilgit 

In the present paper an analytical study of thts source material 1s made 
and an attempt 1s made to throw light on the political concepts as viewed by 
local rulers and writers 

The first clear picture, that appears fiom the local accounts, relates 
to the claim to sovereignty and the right of succession to the throne In the 
history of Shah Rais Khan the author makes Gilgit as the political pivot, the 
authority of which was inviolate All the other areas of the region were subject 
to its authority Among these areas there were two types of government : 
first 1s the category of hereditary monarchies, such as those of Gilgit, Hunza, 
Nagir, Punyal, Yasin, Gizr and Chitral, and the second ıs the category of tribal 
government, such as those of Gor (Gauharabad), Chilas, Darel, Tangir and 
Harban The tribal territories are all located 1n the western part, contiguous to 
the Pashto speaking areas of the North-West Frontier Province while the monar- 
chies are all located in the northern and eastern paits, hemmed in between 
three monarchical traditions’ the South Asian tradition that had been domi- 
nant in the south in the contiguous territory of Kashmir, the Tibetan tradition 
that had been dominant in the south-eastern regions of Baltistan, Ladakh and 
Tibet and finally the Turkish tradition that came into this part from across 
Pamir or from Badakhshan and Xinjiang While later inter-relationship among 
the ruling families of the region through marriage will be given, it will be worth- 
while to note the importance of the fiction narrated in the folktale about the 
succession from the Buddhist ruling dynasty to the new dynasty, which accor- 
ding to legend traces its descent from Azur Jamshed, a descendant of Anusher- 
wan, the Kiyani monarch of Iran. 

The folktale first of all tries to seek a noble lineage of the new ruling 
dynasty from Azur Jamshed, who is said to have fled away from Iran after 
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the Arab conquest This male deposed sovereign of Iran is brought to Gilgit 
and his relationship 1s deliberately established with the previous ruling family. 


The earlier rulers belonged to the family of Sti Badad Traditional history . 
is traced from Kesar, correctly Karsar, who 1s well known ın the epic poems 
of this region. Heis said to be Buddhist He appointed his son Bagartham 
to succeed him in Gilgit The latter was succeeded by his son Agartham. His 
son 1s named Sri Badad who is depicted asa cruel but strong ruler In course 
of time he became a man-eater His cruelty disillusioned his subjects He had 
a daughter, named Nir Bakht Khátun, who lived in a specially-built palace at 
Sorikot, not far from Gilgit. His vazir, Jatai Loto, desired to save the worsen- 
ing situation. He saw a ray of hope in this beautiful princess. When he learnt 
about the arrival of Azur Jamshed as a refugee 1n hus home village of Danyor, 
he immediately lured him to his service and managed to get the princess secretly 
married to him. She was then taken into confidence and a plot was hatched 
to kill the king Out of her love for the prince she revealed the secret that the 
king was indestructible except by fire This she did to save her newly-born son, 
who had to be kept secret from the cruel king. The son was wrapped, concealed 
1n à wooden box and floated into the Gilgit river for a possible future discovery. 
The king was duly killed and he was succeeded to the Gilgit throne by the young 
Kiyani prince Azur Jamshed But after some time Azur Jamshed abandoned the 
country, leaving the throne to Nir Bakht Khátün, who was later succeeded 
by ber son, named Raja Kark or Gaig, now restored to her. It 1s from this 
Raja that the later Turkish rulers of Gilgit trace their ancestry and claim the 
right of sovereignty on the basis of blood relationship with the earlier ruleis 
of Gilgit. 


The traditional history sounds more romantic than real. However, 1t 1s 
possible to make sense out of itin the light of other historical evidence Tue 
epigraphic evidence speaks of the Patola Shahi rulers of Gilgit. Among the 
rulers, the first is Vajrüdityanandi All the succeeding rulers bear the title of 
Vikramaditya In the traditional name Bagartham one could recognise Bagra 
or Vajra The word ‘Tham’ ıs certainly ‘thum which in the local language 
means ‘a ruler. Thus the two names Bagartham and Vajraditya appear to 
be one and the same. The second ruler Agartham could be recognised in the 
generic title Vikrama, 1e , Vakram or Vakr or Akr or Agar. The tradition preser- 
ves the name of only one ruler but the inscriptions speak of more than one. The 
last ruler, according to Hunza Rock Inscription’, was Chandra Sri Deva 
Vikramaditya, He should be identified with Sri Badad. All these rulers are 
known to be Buddhists, The last known date of the ruler, according to inscrip- 
tions, is A.D. 749 Thereafter there ıs a change of dynasty. 
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Three factors are important in this traditional narration of history Fore- 
most ıs the tacit belief ın inheritance by blood ` This principle of right to inherit 
because of blood relation 1s so universal, and particularly leagal in oriental society 
that this principle 1s referred to again and again even ın the later history of Gilgit 
and all claims to the throne of Gilgit are sought to be established on its rock 
foundation The second factor is the role of the Vazir, who actually represents 
the local people He appears to be a political manoeuvrer, wins the people to 
the side of the ruler and plays an astute diplomatic game to keep a balance of 
power. As we will see later on, the place of Vazir 1s very important 1n the political 
history of Gilgit. Hence the selection of Vazir 1s also of prime importance. 
These Vazirs hailed from one or the other tribe of the region There wasa 
general practice here that a baby prince, after his birth, was entrusted to the head 
of a particular tribe for upbringing In that tribe the prince grew up in the 
company of his foster brothers. This practice not only gave a good experience 
to the prince of tribal habits and behaviour pattern but the tube, in which the 
prince grew up, became also a safe guarantee for the support of the prince when 
he actually sat on the throne asaruler In reward for this suppoit the ruler 
normally selected his chief Vazir from this tribe, generally one of his foster 
brothers The third factoris the queen Several times there was no male child 
or all the male children are killed Hence attempt ıs made to get a male child 
born to the queen by other marriages. Or failing that queen’s near 1elations. are 
brought in to establish connection and hence claim to the throne of Gilgit In 
any case attemptis always made to establish marriage relation witha Gilgit 
prince oi princess so as to make a claim to the throne of Gilgit. 


These three piinciples have been the prime factors in the game of politics in 
the mediaeval history of Gilgit Monarchy has been an established institution in 
Gilgit. As we have just seen, it 1s not the right of conquest by the Turkish tribes 
that gave them claim over the throne of Gilgit, but in the eyes of the local people 
1t 1s the inheritance through blood that gave the sanction to the right of rule This 
sanction is further linked with the popular support gained through the Vazir as 
head of a tribe, again related to the royal house through a process of the prince 
being rooted ın that tribe from his childhood as if the priace was a child of the 
tribe, Thus the support of the tribe was a guarantee for Gilgit kingship 


In the ancient inscriptions the Patola-Sháhi: rule: claimed their right of 
rule as descendants of the Mahabhzrata epic hero Bhagadatta In the case 
of the present Turkish rulers, the noble blood is sought through the Iranian 
Kiyani monarch Azur Jamshed but the right to Gilgit throne was established 
through the son of Nir Bakht Khatun, a daughter of the deposed dynasty. 
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Under this system neither the hydraulic theory! of Wittfogel noi the charisma 
theory of Weber appears to apply How was the monarchical authority main- 
tained and what 10le the royal house and the people played, are discussed below 
in the subsequent history of Gilgit. 


After the departure of Azur Jamshed, the throne of Gilgit remained in 
the hands of Nir Bakht Khātūn as her son was too young to be crowned as 
a king. When the son attained the age of maturity, he became the king of 
Gilgit at the age of twenty-five, the mother having abdicated in his favour. 
The King, Raja Kark or Garg was succeeded by hisson Raja Shah Sau (or 
Su) Malik I, who was succeeded by Raja Shah Malik urf Glit Kalik. The 
latter’s son was Deng Malik and his son was R&jà Khusrau Khan. All these 
Gilgit rulers held authority one after the other until AD. 997. According to 
local tradition Islam came to Gilgit in the time of Raja Sau Malik Iand the 
royal family is said to have been converted to Islam atthe hands of Sayyid 
Shah Afzal, who 1s supposed to have come to Gilgit ın AD 725. Inthe time 
of the same monarch a Tartar invasion from the side of Badakhshan took place. 
Actually an Arab incursion into this part ıs referred toin an Arabic inscrip- 
tion,? in which a claim ıs made for the conquest of Wakh4n and Bolar and 
also of the spread of Islam. As the local tradition has ıt Islam was accepted 
only by the royal family, and not by the people However,as the names of 
the four rulers from Raji Kark to Raja Deng Malik suggest, they are all non- 
Muslim. Spread of Islam at this time appears to be nominal and temporary. 
No trace of Islamic culture is seen at this time nor even in the two succeeding 
centuries in Gilgit. Muza Haider Dauglat calls the region as Kafiristan The 
ruler Raja Khusrau Khan I married with a princess from Badakhshan. Itis 
this marriage which appears to have brought about some change in the cultural 
component of the royal family. The first change 1s seen in the names of the 
next group of rulers, who are called one after the other, Raja Haidar Khan, 
Raja Nur Khan, Raja Shah Mirza 1 and Raja Tartorra Khan 

Tartorrà Khan had two wives, the first belonging to the royal family, 
who gave birth to a son named Torra Khan, and the second hailing from 
Darel valley, a tribal commoner. She gave birth to Shah Rais The two queens 
represented two political forces, the first the royal groups probably with Bada- 
kbshan: support, and the second the local group The Dareli queen proved 
herself to be cunning. She had the support of her seven brothers who were 
powerful in the tribal areas of Darel and Tangir. She tried to kill her step-son 
Torra Khan by sending him away to Darel Ultimately she poisoned the king 
to death and succeeded to the throne herself in A D. 1236 but within five years 
she died, or was probably killed. Torra khan came back from his tribal life in 
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Khanberi and was crowned as ruler of Gilgit. The blue blood of the royal 
house was reasserted. 

Raya Torrà Khan I succeeded to the throne of Gilgit in 1241 He is 
given high praise for re-establishing the right of the blue blood. It is from him 
that the name of the dynasty-Trakhan dynasty-of Gulgitis traced, although as 
the Hunza Rock inscription proves the name Trakha is traceable much earlier. 
It probably implies the ethnic term Turk, and has hardly anyting to do with 
the proper name of the present ruler. 


The step-brother Shah Rais left Gilgit alongwith his supporters and took 
refuge in the court of Badakhshan. How could Shih Rais get refuge in the 
Badakhshàn royal family is not clear. That was hardly possible because the 
royal house of Badakhshan was related to Gilgit royal house. It seems that 
at this time there was a change of the royal house in Badakhshan. According 
to the local tradition the then ruler of Badakhshan was Taj Moghal. Actually 
there is no such king known to history. But certainly at this time the region 
came under the control of the Mongols after the conquest of the Mongol chief 
Changiz Khan, who overthrew the earlier Turkish rule in this part of the 
world. If this historical reconstruction 1s correct, then the name Taj Moghal 
should be taken as just a title. It should be corrected as Tajdar-i-Moghal, 
meaning ‘King of the Moghal or Mongol’. 


Another mistake ın the local tradition is regarding the religious belief of 
Taj Moghal. It 1s said that he was a follower of Ismailism while actually the 
Mongols at this time were Buddhists. This is further proved from what we 
learn about the activity of Tay Moghal when he invaded Gilgit While in 
Gilgit, he 1s credited to have built mar at Hanzil, another at Thol and a 
third at Jutial. As the surviving ruins!? in all these three places show, they are 
all Buddhist stupas It 1s, therefore, clear that the invader was a Buddhust, and 
not an Ismaili. However, as a result of this invasion, Chitral was separated 
from the authority of Gilgit and Shah Rais was placed to rule overit. The 
tradition also records that Raja Torra Khān I later gave up his belief in 
Ismailism and reverted to his original faith. This reconversion enraged Taj 
Moghal who invaded again In the meanwhile Raya Torra Khan died and he 
was succeeded by his son Raja Sau Malik IIin AD 1275, who was not only 
able to defend his territory but penetrated right into Gizr and even to the border 
of Chitral. 

The next group of nine rulers again continued the non-Muslim names 
with inter-fusion of Persian names. Their succession 1s shown below : 


Raja Torra Khan I (1241-1275) 
Raja Sau Malk II (1275-1345) 
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Raja Chilis Khan I (1345-1359) 

Raja Firdaus Khan I (1359-1397) 

Raja Khusrau Khan II (1397-1422) 

Raja Shah Malik or Raja Shah II (1422-1449) 
Raja Torra Khan II (1449-1479) 

Ràjà Chilis Khan II (1479-1497) 

Raya Sau Malik III. (1497-1522) 

Raja Shah Rais Azam (1522-1561) 


Here the names Torra Khan, Sau Malik and Chilis Khan are repeated. 
Firdaus and Khusrau are of Persian origin. The only new names are Raja 
Shah Malik and Shah Rais ‘Azam. f 


In the time of Rajya Sau Malik II relations with Kashmir were friendly. 
Evidence of mutual help and commercial contact has been well noted His son 
Raja Chilis Khan I married witha daughter of Shah Rats, ruler of Chitral 
One of the daughters, bon of this marriage, was married back with the grandson 
of Shah Rais. Thus the two royal houses of Gilgit and Chitral became once 
agam united The sixteenth ruler of Gilgit Raja Firdaus Khan Lis said to be 
a great patron of art and architecture He imported artisans from Kashmir 
and built the magnificent fort in Gilgit here after called Quda-7-Fudausia, It 
was actually a palace fortress with all the residential complex, including a 
painted hall, in its interior The bastions were mounted by the tribal guards 
from Darel From administrative point. of view Gilgit was known as ‘Seven- 
Maksu State’, as it was subdivided into seven *Maksus' (Circles). 


The intimate relationship of Raja Firdaus Khan I with Kashmir. coin- 
cides with the time of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, who was then engaged in the 
propagation of Islam ın Kashmir. However, we do not hear anything about 
the influence of Islam in Gilgit proper at this time although Sayyid Alı 
Hamadani 1s known to have visited Baltistan?? and propagated Islam there 
Several mosques, attributed to him, are still standing in Shigar, Thagas and 
Khapalu in Baltistan. In Gilgit R&j& Firdaus was succeeded by Ra Khusrau 
Khan II, who 1s recorded to have expanded the Firdausia fort and filled the 
treasury and the armoury with rich materials and weapons impoited from 
China, Turkistan, Afghanistan and Kashmir He had two sons, Ràja Shah 
Malik, who succeeded him as king, and Dula Shah, who became the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and adviser to the king. The latter had a son, named Lih 
Gashpur, but as he had a rosy face, he was also known as Maryan or Luzum. 
This son was married to king’s daughter, Princess Shumul Gas, who gave 
birth to a twin with their backs joined together. According to tradition, 
when their backs were separated, they grew up to be opposed to each other, 
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One was named Shahzada Jamshid and the other Sahib Khan, the first was 
very active and cunning and had the nick name of Maglot, meaning ‘male 
mongoose' in Shina language ; the second was indolent and weak and had 
the nick name of Girkis, meaning ‘mouse’ in Burushaski language. Maglot 
was brought up in the village of Sharot under the care of his foster-father 
Moghal Beg. Girkis was brought up in the village of Golapur. The king 
decided to give Hunza to one of them and Nagir to another. The decision 
for the award was entrusted to Harcha Mamu Singh, a resident of Osbkundas 
in Bagrot valley. Girkis plotted with his men and managed to get Hunza, 
Maglot got Nagir. This story is the basis of the myth for the creation of the 
states of Hunza and Nagir and also of the eternal rivalry between them. At 
the same time the story shows how all the ruling houses of Gilgit, Chitral, 
Hunza and Nagir are related to one another by blood ties. The succession 
to the throne is again established by blood inheritance. 


The happy relationship with Kashmir continued in the time of the nine- 
teenth ruler of Gilgit, Raja Torrà Khan II. He is again credited to have 
imported many Kashmiri artisans and craftsmen and made them settle in 
Kishrot mohalla in Gilgit. His two successors Chilis Khan II and Sau Malik 
HI continued the peaceful policy of trade with the neighbouring countries. It 
is quite possible that in the fifteenth or early sixteenth century, when there was 
intimate relation of Gilgit with the rulers of Kashmir and also of Baltistan that 
Islam came here. According to the author of the History of Gilgit, the local 
rulers were Shiás but they were tolerant to welcome the Sunni artisans from 
Kashmir. These local rulers have been great devotees of the Shia Saint 
buried in Danyor. The saint alongwith four others came from Skardu. It 
is therefore very likely that Islam spread into Gilgit at this time as a result of 
Shia propagation and secondly asa result of the Kashmiri immigrants who 
were already adherents of the Sunni faith, Thus Gilgit city became a home 
of both Shia and Sunni adherents probably from fifteenth century A.D. 


The last ruler of this group Raja Shah Rais ‘Azam ruled from 1522 to 
1561. The king had two wives: the first was Malka Zorhra Khatiin, a 
daughter of the then Chitral ruler Shah Nasir, who gave birth to Shahzada 
Sshibqiràn and many other children; the second wife was Malika Shams 
Khatun, sister of the Nagir ruler Raja Balla Shah. She gave birth to Sultan 
Mirza. In due course Ràj& Balla Shah's throne of Nagir came into the hands 
of his great grandson, Raja Kamal Khan and Hunza throne was occupied by 
Shahbaz khan. At the other end in Chitral a different history of rule began 
to take shape. A story 1s told of the Shia samt Shah Burya Wali who came from 
Isfahan alongwith his two servants ‘Abdul Hasan and Sangi ‘Ali, This Shah 

2— 
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went to Chitral and after bs death he was buried there The Gilgit ruler, 
Shah Rais ‘Azam, who was devoted to him, also died 1n Chitral and was buried 
there According to one tradition itis Shah Burya Wah who preached Shia 
faith in this patt. Now Sangi ‘Ali ıs placed in charge of Chitral trace their 
descent. 


It is from now onward that the non-Muslim names of the Gilgit rulers 
are given up, except one Goritham in the eighteenth century. This change is 
the best evidence to prove that Islam had taken roots ın Gilgit at this time 
The eldest son of Rais ‘Azam, by name Sahibqiran was brought up 1n Yasin 
alongwith his mother. There all his brothers died and they are all buried in 
Gumbad-1-Raisan in Yasin Thuis practice of multiple burial after exposure 
suggests Zoroastrian custom and it js very likely that the local ruling families 
adhered to this faith before they accepted Islam but this type of burial practice 
was not given up and hence we have several examples of Gumbad-1-Raisan in 
this part. However, the common people appear to have been adherents of 
the Hindu religion, particularly Saivism, before they accepted Islam. 


Sahibqiran succeeded his father in Gilgit In his time Sang ‘Ali, the 
Chitral ruler, invaded Gilgit but suffered a heavy defeat Sahibqiran was succeed- 
ed by his step-brother Sultan Murza as he had no male issue In the time of 
Sultan Mirzi, Sangi ‘Ali again invaded Gilgit. This time the Gilgit ruler had 
to flee and take refuge with Raja ‘Ali Sher Khan-i-Azam Anchan, the ruler of 
Skardu, who not only restored him in Gilgit but pursued Sang: ‘Ali right upto 
Chitral Sultàn Mirza's son ‘Ali Sher Khan was married to his uncle Raja 
Sahibqiran’s daughter, named Malika Nur Jamal. All the childern born to 
them died in childhood. Hence the king adopted a handsome baby from the 
village of Parmas. But the queen next year gave birth to a son who was named 
Khaqan Murza. This son was brought up in Darel valley. The birth of this 
son led to jealousy and contention for the throne. The adopted child was 
killed so that the throne could go toason of the royal blood But asa result 
of the murder there was a split in the rank of the nobility which was taken 
advantage of by the neighbouring rulers of Nagir, Hunza, Chitral and Yasin 
The Nagir ruler Shah Kamal was on the side of Kháqan Mirza but the Hunza 
tuler sided with the rebels. The Yasin ruler, who belonged to Khushvaqt 
family, also stepped 1n to support his grandson Raja Burush, the ruler of Punyal 
who had an eye on Gilgit. Further ahead the then Chitral ruler, Mohammad 
Moharram Shah KatorI, the grandson of Sangi ‘Ali, also made preparations 
to invade Gilgit. However, Sb&h Kamal of Nagir supported the Gilgit king 
and defeated all the enemies and 1n reward for this the Gilgit king Alt Sher khan 
ceded to him the area of Chesar, also called Shinkari This was the beginning 
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of close relationship between the royal houses of Nagir and Gilgit and also of 
permanent estrangernent with the Khushvaqt famuly of Yasin. 


Khaqan Mirza married with Shahzadi Mihr Parwar, a daughter of his 
uncle Ali Haidar Khan A daughter Jawar Khatan was born to them. She was 
married to Shahzada Abmad Khan, third son of the Skardu ruler Raya Ali Sher 
Khan Anchan. In Gilgit Raya ‘Alt Haidar Khan succeeded his brother after the 
latter’s death 1n 1632 but was killed after a few months. His son-in-law Khaqan 
Mirza became a widower but he had tobe married again so as to have male 
successor to the throne of Gilgit. Raja Khushvaqt of Yasin lured Raja ‘Al 
Haidar with a proposal to give his daughter ın marriage to Khaqan Mirza. It is 
this proposal which brought ‘Ali Haidar to Yasin and there he was killed just 
to be succeeded by Khaqan Mirza. But the succesion was not so easy. The 
minister of ‘Ali Haidar by name Rasho Jaral now played a diplomatic game in 
tunning away from Yasin, rule in Gilgit as a regent for some months and later 
give a crushing defeat to Ràjà Khushvaqat. It was only after this event that 
Khaqan Mirza was brought from Darel and placed on the throne of Gilgit in 
1633. Now he had to meet the challenge of the combined strength of the 
rulers of Yasm and Chitral. In this contest the Nagir ruler Shah Kamal was 
on the side of the Gilgit ruler. But very soona diplomatic move by Raja 
Khushvaqt estranged Khaqan from Shah Kamal on the ground of a claim over 
the ceded area of Chesar In this struggle between the latter two, Khaqan 
Mirza lost his head and Shah Kamal became the victor. But the Vazir Rasho 
did not give up power from his hands although Raja Khushvaqt interfered and 
even desired to instal Shah Kamal in Gilgit. Vazir Rasbo went to Skardu 


and brought Jawar Khatiin, the daughter of Khagan Mirzá, and installed her 
on Gilgit throne. 


in this change two factors are important. Foremost is the final victory 
of inheritance by blood in the personality of Jawar Khátün who was ultimately 
placed on Gilgit throne Within the interval two subsidiary factors were 
working: the first was the right of conquest by Shah Kamal of Nagir who 
became the defacto ruler of Gilgit from 1635 to 1643 but the real power lay 
in the hands of Vazir Rasho, who drew his strength from the local people 
and hence ruled as a. regent, nominally in the name of Shah Kamal but all 
along plotting to restore the house of Gilgtt Ultimately he succeeded in 
bringing back Jawàr Khātūn and place her on Gilgit throne ın 1642, Vazir 
Rasho continued as the Chief adviser of the queen. 

A new development in the local history of Gilgit took place, in which a 
woman ruler rose to prominence and manouvered a political game to save the 
interest of the Trakhàn family ım opposition to the rivalry of the local nobility. 
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The central figure was Malika Jawar Khatün, who was a young and vigorous 
lady but widowed very early in hfe She thus suffered from two weaknesses— 
the first, as a female to rule in a male dominated Muslim society, and the 
second, as a widow without any support of a male husband and hence an 
object of attraction to any aspiring candidate for marriage or for political power 
or for both. Vaztr Rasho was first such candidate, who desired to marry her 
and usurp the throne of Gilgit for himself But Jawar Khatun proved more 
skilful. After lying low for three years, she got him killed and managed to run 
the administration herself. However, the question of her succession still loomed 
large. Shah Kamal of Nagir succeeded in getting his eldest son Firdaus mariy 
with the widowed queen and thus he himself became the chief adviser to the 
queen. Out of this marriage a son was born, who was named Jikhan. Unfor- 
tunately Fudaus could not win the loyalty of the people of Gilgit and he 
became disgusted and left for Nagir, leaving his wife and sonin Gilgit. Jawàr 
Khátun continued to exercise power until her son attained the age of seventeen. 
She then abdicated in his favour. He ruled from 1670 to 1689. 


Now the young king Ji Khan became an object of attraction, He was to be 
married so that he would get a male successor. In this game of mariage relation- 
ship started new political move m the region. Raja Khushvaqt gavea Yasin 
princess to Ji Khan,, and to them was born a son, named Shah Najam. The 
mother queen brought a Skardu princess and married to Ji Khan. Out of this 
marriage a second son was born, who was named Shah Mayür. Butthe Nagir 
royal house could not remain behind. A Nagir princess was given in marriage 
to Ji Khan. Out of this marriage a third son was born, who was named Gori- 
tham. Thus three rival claimants to the throne of Gilgit appeared in this 
world. Raja Khushvaqt of Yasin made the first move to capture Ji Khan and 
his sons. But the mother Jawar Khátün sought help from the relatives of her 
first husband ın Skardu. In this struggle Raya Ji Khan was killed alongwith 
his son born of his Skardu queen. His other son, born of the Yasin princess, 
was disposed off in Skardu. Hence now the old mother Jawar Khatun was 
left with her grandson, Goritham, born of the Nagir princes. The old mother 
queen once again sat on the throne at the ripe age of sixty-nine and ruled 
until 1705. 


After her death she was succeeded by her grandson Raja Goritham who 
ruled until 1800. He married with Malika Husn Ara, daughter of the Nagir 
ruler, and thus the Nagir royal house was doubly related to that of Gilgit. He 
had a daughter, named Nasib Begam, and a son, named Mohammad Khan. 
A second son was also born, who was named ‘Abbas Khan. In the mean- 
while Goritham became too old and religious so much so that the whole 
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administration of Gilgit fell into the hands of Vazir Mulla Beg. The Vazir 
intrigued in removing Mohammad khan who first went to Nagir and then to 
Skardu where the Skaidu ruler wished to marry his daughter to him. But Mulla 
Beg met the oppositon of the new ruler of Mastojin Sulaiman Shah, who got 
his own sister Musallam Khatun married with Shahzada ‘Abbas, the younger 
son of the Gilgit ruler. Ultimately he succeeded in getting the aged Gilgit ruler, 
Goritham, murdered. However, Mulla Beg still remained strong in Gilgit 
until Sulaiman Shah could muster greater strength in alliance wirh Chitral ruler 
and got Mulla Beg killed. Now Sulaiman Shah became strong in Gilgit and 
ruled as a regent in the name of the young king ‘Abbas Khan But the elder 
brother Mohammad Khan, who had gone to Skardu, was not slow in his ambi- 
tion. He returned from Skardu after the murder of his father. When he found 
Sulaiman Shah strong in Gilgit, he first went to Gor, the place where he had been 
brought up asa child, and with the support of the people of Gor he succeeded 
in throwing away Sulaiman Shah and winning for himself the Gilgit throne. He 
ruled until 1822. The noble Somsya Golam of Gor became his chief minister. 

Sulaiman Shah, in spite of several defeats, did not lose heart and managed 
to attack Gilgit jointly ın concert with the rulers of Nagir and Hunza. Raji 
Mohammad Khan was taken captive and he was made to abdicatein favour of 
his younger brother Raja ‘Abbas Khan, alias Raja Asghar ‘Ali, who 1uled 
from 1822 to 1825. Raya ‘Abbas played into the hands of his wife Rant 
Musallamà Khátun, who was sister of Sulaiman Shah. He became the Nüib-i- 
Saltanat and was thus able to bring under his authority the entire region 
from Gilgit to Chitral. Sulaiman Shah managed to take away both Mohammad 
Khan and ‘Abbas Khan to Yasin and there got them killed Now were left 
only two children of Mohammad Khan, a son named Shahzada Khusrau and 
a daughter named Shahzadi Sahebnumà. They were putting upin the house 
of Vazir Utman, who had been rsmoved by Sulaiman Shah. 

The Vazir Utmàn fled away with the surviving prince and princess to 
Nagir but the prince was captured and later killed by Sulaiman Shah. The sole 
surviving member of the house of Gilgit was the princess Sahebnuma. This 
led to a confused picture of the warring ruling families of the region, in which 
local Vazirs took active part. It was the house of Nagir and that of Yasin 
that played a leading role, in which the surviving princess became a recurrent 
victim. Gohar Aman of Yasin rose to be a towering personality to defend the 
local independence and prestige but the house of Nagir ultimately succeeded in 
keeping for themselves the right of inheritance in Gilgit only after inviting the 
Sikhs from Kashmir and losing to them their sovereignty. 

The scene opens with the installation to throne Princess Sahebnuma in 

1825. She was married to Shah Karim Khan, the younger son of the Nagir 
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ruler Tahir Shah. The elder son Sikandar Khan remained in Nagir. In 1828 
a son was born to Sahebnuma, she was named Mohammad Khan (II). Thus 
the Nagir house also became powerful in Gilgit and both Tahir Shah and his 
elder son Sikandar managed to exercise authority one after the other in 
the name of Sahebnuma as Nayb-i-Saltanat But Gohar Aman could not remain 
idle He pounced upto Gilgit, captured Sikandar and got him killed. Raja 
Karim Khan, alongwith his wife Sahebnuma, became much distressed Karim 
Khan went to Kashmir and sought help from the Sikhs. It 1s in this way that 
the Sikhs first came to Gilgit, wrested power from Gohar Aman and continued 
to stay on in Gilgit. But Gohar Aman was able to come back, defeat the 
Dogra forces, who had by then replaced the Sikhs, and finish off with Moha- 
mmad Khan II, who had then succeeded his father Raja Karim Khan in Gilgit. 
But Mohammad Khan If again fled to Kashmir to seek protection from the 
Dogra rulers of Kashmir He died in Srinagar in June 1847 He made a will 
that after his death Ali Dad Khan, son of Zafar Khan, the Nagir ruler should 
inherit the rights in Gilgit. Zafar Khan had Malika Mabua Khātūn, sister of 
Mohammad Khan II, as his wife 


Gilgit regained its independence from the hands of the Dogras when 
Gohar Aman re-established his authority here Under Ranabir Singh the 
Dogras returned one again to wrest power from Gohar Aman 1n 1860. By this 
time Gohar Aman was dead and he was succeeded by his son Malik Aman 
The Dogras succeeded in winning back Gilgit and pushed their victory right 
into Yasin According to the will of Mohammad Khan II, the Dogras installed 
Ali Dad Khan, the son of the Nagir ruler Zafar Khan, in Gigt. But this 
mstallation gave only proprietory rights to Ali Dad Khan while by a slow 
process of transition the Dogras managed to snach all regal powers into their 
hands. It was against this trickery of the Dogras that the rulers of Hunza and 
Nagir raised their opposition and threw away the Dogra forces from their areas 
But the British intervened and as a result of their intervention, they were able 
to establish peace 1n the region and gave sovereign position to the Dogras and 
made the local Rajas tributories The British had their own interest in safe- 
guarding their imperial interests against the advance of the Russians into Pamir 
region It 1s this interest which led to the establishment of the Buitish political 
agency in Gilgit ın 1891 and still later, in 1835, the lease of this agency to the 
British However, the British had long realised that 1t was not possible for them 
to maintain themselves peacefully here without the support of the local Rajas 
Hence they created Gilgit Scouts in the beginning of this century by recruiting 
men from the sons and brothers of the local Rajas In this way the British 
managed to hold until 1947 On Ist August 1947 the British again played a trick 
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and handed over the Agency back to the Maharaja of Kashmir much before 
the independence of Pakistan and India even though the term of the lease was 
not yet complete. Itis against this handing back of the region to the Maharaja 
that the local people raised a revolt against the new authority set up by the 
Maharaja with Brigadier Ghansara Singh as the governor of Gilgit 

In this historical narration one thing ıs clear that throughout the known 
history of Gilgit the maim principle, that was upheld by the local people, was 
succession to the royal authority of Gilgit by blood inheritance The authority 
of Gilgit was inviolate. Earlier the family of Sri Badad was in power and later 
this power passed on to Trakhan dynasty through Nur Bakht Khatun, a dau- 
ghter of the earlier family Through all the mternacine war and feuds in the 
region among the ruling families, this principle of succession by blood inheri- 
tance was not given up nor was the sovereignty of the local authority snatched 
by any foreign power. There have been relations of Gilgit with Kashmir rulers 
for centuries and several times material as well as military help was sought from 
Kashmir on friendly and equal terms. Probably it was this traditional relation 
that led Karim Khan and Mohammad Khan II to seek help from the then 
Kashmir rulers. But this time the Dogras had an evil eye on Gilgit against the 
traditional principle of the region to establish their own supremacy there. It 1s 
not clear how this idea came to the Sikhs and the Dogras. Subsequent history 
shows how the British had been at the back and ultimately it 1s they who mana- 
ged to maintam the supremacy of the Maharajas of Kashmir right upto 1947. 


However, the Gilgit Scouts under the command of subedar Major Babar, 
actively supported by Colonel Hasan of the Kashmir Company that was deplo- 
yed by the Maharaja to protect his avthority in this region, and also by the 
popular support of the masses, rose in revolt, put under arrest Maharayja’s 
governor Brigadier Ghansara Singh on Ist November 1947, and established a 
popular government of their own. Itisnot by comcidence that the first 
President of this local government was Shah Rais Khan, a soon of the old 
Rajas of Gilgit, duly elected by those who successfully brought to a close the 
Maharaja’s supremacy that had been established here for nearly a century 
against the local tradition and the principle of succession. In the election of 
the new President of Gilgit once again a connection was established with the 
historic tradition of the region. It 1s this government which sought accession 
with Pakistan out of its own free will and as a result, the first political Agent, 
representing the Government of Pakistan, reached Gilgit on 15 November 
1947 and took over responsibility from the local government In this way the 
people of Gilgit have reasserted their right of free will to go back to their 


traditional historical life and they found the safety of their hfe in joming 
Pakistan. 
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MUSLIM FAMILY LAW AND THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF 
MUSLIM WOMEN IN SOUTH ASIA 


ALAMGIR MUHAMMAD SRBRAJUDDIN* 


The Quranic reforms on family law are faitly exhaustive and primarily 
designed to improve the legal and social position of women, restrict the laxity 
of sexual morals and strengthen the marriage and family bonds They have 
granted women full legal rights to contract their marriages and receive dower, 
obtain dissolution of an undesirable marriage, own and control property 
and enter into contractual obligations, and receive maintenance and shares 
1n inheritance! In fact, 1n some ways the status of a Muslim woman compares 
quite favouiably with that enjoyed by women in the West, For example, 
“Financially she retains her own separate estate. She remains mistress of her 
dowry and of any goods she may acquire by inheritance, by gift, or as the 
fruit of her own labours'?. True, the Quran has permitted polygamy, but 
it has also made it conditional on the husband's ability to treat a plurality 
of wives impartially, said that ıt could be a good thing to have only one wife, 
and allowed it to be effectively clogged by marriage stipulations. If it has 
allowed a husband to repudiate his wife unilaterally... and a large and 
influential body of jurists regard it as really prohibited except for necessity5... 
it has stated it to be a practice most hateful to God, provided for a waiting 
period of three consecutive months for revocation of a hurried and 1il- 
considered divorce, reconciliation and resumption of conjugal relationship, 
and permitted the wife to stipulate against it 1n the marriage contract Again, 
if talaq ıs the right of the husband, khula ıs the right of the wife; and the 
Quran has declared that “Women have rights against men, similar to those that 
the men have against them, according to the well-known rules of equity’. 


At a time when unlimited polygamy was widespread in Byzantium, Persia, 
Syria and Arabia and women were looked upon as mere chattel to be discarded 
and taken at will, total prohibition of polygamy and unilateral repudiation 
would not have been acceptable to the uncultured and semi-barbarous Arab 
community. What the lawgiver fervently hoped for was that with the moral, 
social and cultural upliftment of the new community the two institutions would 
wither away in due course But this didnot happen On the contrary, the 
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extension of the geographical and cultural frontier of Islam was attended with a 
degradation of the status of women While, on the one hand, some pre- 
Islamic Arab customs peeped into the realm of the sharia; on the other, many 
customs, traditions and social restrictions of the conquered lands infiltrated 
into the culture and ultimately the legal fabric of Islam. The pronounce- 
ment of three divorces at a time instead of three successive pronounce- 
ments at a montb's interval is clearly a remnant of pre-Islamic days? An 
obvious example of the customary practices of Kufa 1s the Hanafi doctrine of 
kafa’a or equality in marriage which ıs not to be found 1n the Maliki school of 
Medina Similarly, under the strong influence of social customs the Hanafi 
school reduced the judicial relief granted to women to obtain dissolution of an 
undesirable union to its very narrow limit Again, numerous groups of converts 
to Islam did not give up their customary laws at all ın large areas of hfe, 
though these often ran counter to the sharialaw For example, among the 
Berber peoples of North Africa, marriage, following their pre-Islamic custom, 
is still a form of purchase wherein the husband pays the dower to the bride’s 
father and demands it back when the wife is repudiated? The same customary 
laws deny to women inheritance rights which the Quian has prescribed for 
them.? The custom of veiling and seclusion, also assimilated from the conquered 
territories and soon identified with Islam, forced women to discontinue congre- 
gational prayers in the mosques and shut themselves off from the mosque-based 
spiritual, educative and community life Gradual concentration of wealth into 
fewer and fewer hands, sinking of the Islamic society into a feudal order and 
the appearance of a leisured class of nobles and aristocrats devoted to the pursuit 
of sensual pleasures and the perfection of the institution of harem further 
contributed to the process of the erosion and abuse of women’s rights!° 


From the foregoing survey ıt will have been noticed that many matrimonial 
practices and traditions which found their way ito the Islamic legal system 
are not only out of tune withthe demands of modern age but also with the 
Quranic norms But, how is it that the sharra law was not purged of its 
unwelcome accretions and time-worn and anachronistic interpretations for a 
thousand years? The answer 1s to be sought in the doctrinal fossilization of 
Islamic jurisprudence in its formative years In the early days of Islam any 
qualified jurist was free to go back to the original sources of law and interpret 
them for himseif With the crystalization of the schools of law this right of ytshad 
or independent judgement was replaced by the duty of taglid or imitation and the 
idea gained ground that the sharia law as established by the schools was immu- 
table. It was cn account of this phenomenon, known as the “closure of the gate 
of ytihad”, that until the recent times Islamic Jaw and society had become 
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largely rigid and stagnant, unable to meet the challenge of modern ideas 
and values The Ottoman empire was the connecting link between Asia and 
Europe and it was here that the impact of the modern West was most disconcer- 
tingly felt. Here, in the 1850s, commercial and penal codes of Western inspiration 
were adopted and since then there has been a. systematic and progressive erosion 
of the scope and operation of the sharia law in almost all Muslim countries until 
at Jast its jurisdiction. is confined to the domain of personal relations including 
marriage, divorce and inheritance. But this domain has also not been immune 
from Western cultural challenge and influence. Two special institutions which 
have been loudly and vigorously attacked as being incompatible with the piesent 
day social conditions and as degrading women's position are polygamy and 
divorce Thoughtful Muslims came to realize that 1t was imperative to do some- 
thing about the sterile and stagnant shara laws and institutions. But how? 
Turkey sought an easy way out by abandoning them altogether in favour of 
secular laws and institutions of Western inspiration. In view of the special 
sanctity of family law and with the unhappy Turkish experience before them the 
Muslim modernists of other countries did not consider it desirable or necessary 
to follow 1n her footsteps. Instead, they took the position that 1t was possible 
to reconcile Islamic tradition with modern thought from within Islam. 


They employed three methods to reform the laws and adapt them to contem- 
porary social needs : a procedural device, an eclectic selection of laws from 
different schools and juristic opinions, technically called takhayyur, and a fresh 
interpretation of the sources of law. Under the doctrine of siyasa the political 
authority has the power to restrict the competence of the courts and enforce new 
rules of piocedure and evidence Accordingly, to discourage child marriage, 
some Aiab governments have issued regulations forbidding the courts to hear any 
action where the wife was under 16 and the husband under 18 years of age at the 
time of marriage!! Similarly, no disputed claim of paternity can be heard 
regarding the child of a divorced or widowed woman who gave birth to him 
more than a year after her divorce o1 widowhood! 


Takhayyur 1s the method of searching for precedents which seemed most 1n 
keeping with needs of modern life, not only 1n the four schools but even in 
opinions of individual jurists The Hanafi school recognises only sexual 1mpotance 
of the husband as a valid ground for divorce. But the Maliki wife can petition 
for dissolution of her marriage on the grounds of her husband's cruelty, refusal 
or inability to maintain her, desertion or affliction with loathsome diseases. The 
new laws 1n the Middle East now allow judicial dissolution 1n such cases also to 
Hanafi wives. Following the Hanbali doctrine, marriage stipulations restricting 
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husband's right of polygamy and safeguarding the wife's position in other ways 
have been declared valid.!4 


As early asthe beginning of this century great jurists lıke Muhammad 
Abduh of Egypt and Ameer Ali of India advocated the exercise of ytihad asa 
basis for legal reforms ‘Muslims must do once more what they should always 
have done : that 1s to say, reinterpret their law and adapt 1t to modern problems 
argued Abduh!5 It was not, however, before the fifties of the present century 
that reformers fell back on the ancient texts and construed them afresh in 
the hght of modern conditions. As the Quran enjoined the husband not to 
take a second wife unless he could support them financially, the Syrian Law of 
Personal Status, 1953 stipulated that the qadi may not permit a married man to 
take a second wife where 1t 1s established that he cannot support them both.!6 
Accepting the views of Abduh that, besides a husband's ability to support more 
than one wife, the Quian also required him to treat the wives with complete 
impartiality and that this was not possible under modern conditions, the Tunisian 
Law of Personal Status, 1957 prohibited polygamy 17 On the ground that the 
Quran ordered appointment of arbitrators in cases of discord between husband 
and wife the same law also enacted that “any divorce outside a court of law 
18 devoid of legal effect’’.18 

Thisis then the outline of the development of sharia law in. the Arab 
world Parallel with and partly influenced by thts development 1s the legal 
modernism of South Asia. In the wake of the transfer of administration from the 
East India Company to the Crown in 1858 and coinciding with the Tanzimat 
reforms 1n the Turkish empire, radical reforms were introduced in the fields of 
civil and criminal law by a series. of legislative. enactments in India. In 1862 
the Islamic criminal law was abolished. and replaced by the Indian Penal Code 
and Code of Criminal Procedure which imported English principles of criminal 
law and procedure into this country; and in 1872 a general law of evidence based 
on English principles and rendering the Islamic rules obsolete was introduced 
by the Indian Evidence Act This outright rejection of civil and penal law and 
the law of evidence which were an integral part of the sharia law evoked little 
or no resistence, !7 


The result of the above changes 1s that the jurisdiction of the sharia 1s 
confined to the law of marriage, divorce, dower, legitimacy, guardianship, gifts, 
wakfs, wills and inheritance Even in these nairow fields the application of 
law was not umform Among numerous communities of Muslims of South 
Asia, for instance, the Khojas, Memons, Some Panjabi and Kashmir valley 
Muslims, Moplahs of Malabar, Sunni Bohras and Molasalam Gurasias, customary 
law survived their conversion to Islam and it was a well-established rule of law 
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that a custom, if proved according to law, could exclude a definite rule of the 
sharia. Thus the Khojas were governed by the Hindu law of testate and 
intestate succession and as RusselJ has putit, “the living Mahomedan by 
operation of law became a dead Hindu"? The rights granted to women under 
the customary laws were “often inadequate and 1n marked contrasts to the fuller 
rights recognised by the sharia law"21, These customs had a particular tendency 
to exclude females from succession In our own society taking the rightful 
share of inheritance by woman 1s consideted as transferring family property to 
an alien family. Sheis disapproved by the society and ostracized by the family. 
The Shariat Act of 1937 abolished the legal authority of custom among the 
Muslim communities and imposed on them the official doctrine of the sharia as 
applied in South Asia? Schacht overlooked the rights denied to women by 
custom and now restored to them by the Act and observed, *'to enforce the pure 
theory of the sharia against the custom in a country in which the sharia was in 
any case applied only m part and deeply anglicized even in its central chapters, 
the statut personnel, was an act of deliberate archaism and purism "23 


The Shariat Act did not bring about any changes in the sharia law, 1t siniply 
restored its application to all Muslim communities and did away with custom 
contrary to it. In fact, positive changes 1n the substantive Jaw of the sharia by 
means of legislations are not many. There are only two important legislations 
of this nature. The Dissolution of the Muslim Marriages. Act, 1939 and the 
Muslim Family Laws Ordinance of Pakistan, 196] — Like their counterparts in 
the Middle East, eg, the Ottoman Law of Family Rights, 1917, they were 
primarily designed to improve the legal and financial status of Hanafi wives. 
The Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act, 1939% brought about most striking 
and beneficial changes in the Hanafi law of divorce The statement of objects 
and reasons for the bill introduced by a private member ın the Central Legislature 
says that a Hanafi wife had no right to sue for divorce even though “the husband 
neglects to maintain her, makes her life miserable by deserting or persistently 
maltreating her or certain other circumstances”.25 The Malikilaw provided 
for dissolution of marriage in such cases But the courts hesitated to apply the 
Maliki law, although the Hanafi jurists have clearly stated that in cases of 
hardship under the Hanafi law the principles of the Malik: school may be applied. 
Therefore, *legislation recognising and enforcing the above-mentioned principle 
1s called for 1n order to relieve the sufferings of countless Muslim women". The 
Act, applicable to all Muslims of the subcontinent, regardless of their schools of 
law, lays down the following grounds of divorce * (1) the whereabouts of the 
husband are unknowa for four years, (u) negligence or failure of husband to 
provide for maintenance for two years, (11) imprisonment of husband for seven 
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years: (iv) failure of husband to perform, without reasonable cause, marital 
obligations for three years, (v) impotence of husband; (vi) insanity, leprosy or 
venereal disease of the husband, (vi) option of puberty ; (vui) cruelties; and 
(ix) any other ground under the sharia. 


Coulson criticises the Act on two counts. Inthe first place, though the 
grounds for dissolution are based on the Maliki principles, the Act ignores the 
special provisions of Maliki law by which a wife may be granted relief on these 
grounds. ‘Not only is there no provision for arbitrators in cases of alleged 
cruelty, but the Act also adopts as the general mode of dissolution a judicial 
decree of faskh (hterally ‘rescission’) in place of the judicial repudiation or talaq 
prescribed by Maliki law and adopted ın the Egyptian legislation”’.26 Secondly, 
Section 4 of the Act which provides that “renunciation of Islam by a married 
Muslim woman... shall not by itself operate to dissolve her marriage” 1s contrary 
to the traditional doctiine. Mulla points out that the principle of a marriage 
being dissolved on account of apostasy of a married woman had been recognised 
and given effect to by the decisions of the Indian courts for more than seventy 
years?! The depaitures from the Maliki law cannot be disputed. But the Act 
was inspired by the legal modernism of the Middle East and based on the 
principle of takhayyur One of the most progressive legislations of our time, “it 
achieved two objects : 1t restored to Muslim wives an important right accorded 
to them by the shariat, and 1t treated all Muslims alıke.”28 


The most single important piece of modernist legislation which introduced 
substantial changes in the marriage, divorce and inheritance laws 1s the Muslim 
Family Laws Ordinance, 19612 Sec. 4 of the Ordinance deals with succession 
and provides that. grandchildren by a predeceased son or daughter will have tbe 
right to ‘represent’ their dead parent Under Sec 5 registiatton of marriages 1s 
made compulsory and 1ts contravention punishable with imprisonment or fine or 
both Sec 6 decrees that, for a second mariiage during the existence of a subsist- 
ing one, the previous written permission of the Arbitration Council, composed of 
the Chairman of the Unton Council and a representative each of the husband 
and the existing wife or wives 1s required and this will only be given where the 
Council 1s satisfied that the proposed marriage 1s **necessary and just”. A second 
marriage contracted without such permission is valid, but the husband must 
immediately pay the entire dower due to the existing wife or wives, he 1s also 
liable to imprisonment or a fine or both, and finally, the existing wife has the 
right to a judicial divorce. Under Sec 7a husband who repudiates his wife 1s 
obliged, under pain of imprisonment or fine or both, to give written notice of 
this to the Chairman of the Arbitration Council and his wife. If attempts at 
reconciliation by the Council does not succeed within 90 days of such notice, 
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the repudiation will become effective A wife divorced by talaq can remarry her 
husband without an intervening marriage with a third person unless such talaq 
was pronounced three times Secs 9 and 10 provide adequate safeguards for 
the maintenance of the wife and payment of her dower and Sec. 12 raises the 
marriageable age of girls from 14 to 16 and reduces that of men from 21 to 18. 

The Ordinance does not prohibit polygamous marriages ; it merely 1mposes 
certain restrictions. Similarly, it does not take away the husband's power of 
unilateral repudiation at his discretion , 1t only enforces a cooling-off period so 
that attempts may be made to save the marriage; and tt abolishes the irrevocable 
forms of repudiation. The Arbitration Council does not have powers to refuse 
divorce to the husband or to award compensation to the wronged wife as 
provided by some Middle East legislations President Ayub Khan, the author 
of the Ordinance, claimed that it did not interfere with any Islamic injunctions 
on the subject, it merely “provided a procedure for the proper and judicious 
implementation of the Islamic principles relating to marriage"39. But the Islamic 
Ideology Council did not agree. They considered the provisions requiring per- 
mission to contract a polygamous marriage or to divorce a wife and granting of 
inheritance rights to orphaned grandchildren to be un-Islamic and recommended 
their repeal?! The objection to the representation rule was most valid Fazlur 
Rahman, himself an enthusiastic supporter of the Ordinance, conceded that 1t 
had upset certain shares prescribed by the Quian. “For example, if a grand- 
father leaves on death only one daughter and an orphaned grandchild from a 
deceased son, the Quran piescribes two-thirds of his inheritance for the former, 
one third for the latter The ordinance reverses these shares because the grand- 
child steps into the shoes of the deceased parent" 32 The exclusion of orphaned 
grandchildren from inheritance 1s a grave defect in the traditional law. But the 
remedy prescribed by the Ordinance lacked any juristic basis The same problem 
has been tackled more discreetly in Egypt, Syria, Tunisia and Morocco by a 
device known as ‘Obligatory Bequests’ 33 Coulson points out that the reforms 
were not based on the conscientious reinterpretation of the original sources as 
practised by the Arab reformers  *Eminently ‘Islamic’ though the system of 
Arbitration Councils may be, this does not appear to bea deliberate attempt to 
implement the Quranic provision, while the rules concerning polygamy are 
conditioned by the straightforward criteria of social desirability rather than by 
the Quranic injunctions of financial capability and impartial treatment”.34 


The reforms were based on the recommendations of a Commission on 
Marriage and Family Laws set upin 1955. In advocating the reforms the 
majority report of the six Jay members invoked the principle of iytihad35 In his 
dissenting opinion Maulana JIhtisham-ul-haq, the sole representative of the 
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ulama, disputed their qualifications to exercise ijtihad. He held that they “have 
neither the detailed knowledge of the Islamic teachings and injunctions nor are 
they versed in the interpretation and application of those laws".36 He further 
claimed that some of their recommendations, “which reflect subservience to the 
West of some of the members and their displeasure with Islam, constitute an 
odious attempt to distort the Holy Quran and the Sunna witha view to giving 
them a western slant and bias". Traditionist Muslims were no doubt appalled 
by the Ordinance and they continue to oppose it in Pakistan But its main 
features received a modicum of support by the late sixties in Bangladesh?? and it 
now appears that ıt has come to stay here. 


Though reforms by direct legislation has been modest, astonishing changes 
have been brought about in the adminstration of sharia law 1n South Asia by 
an agency which had virtually no significant role to play in the modernisation of 
law in the Middle East More than anything else ıt is the Anglicised judiciary 
which, both before and after 1947, had shaped and determined the course of 
sharia law inthe subcontment Contrary to the Islamic tradition of the court 
ofa single qadi, sharia law has been administered here for more than two 
hundred years as a case-law system through a hierarchy of secular courts with 
an elaborate system of appeal The common law doctrine of precedent which 
tells a judge to follow the decisions of the higher courts is quite similar in its 
application to the doctrine of taghd of Islamic jurisprudence which commands 
obedience to the legal opinions of the classical jurists Under the influence of 
these two doctrines the courts have laid down and acted on the following rules 
of interpretation of sharia law 1 British India.? In the first place, the courts 
should not, as a rule, attempt to put their own construction on the Quran in 
opposition to the express ruling of the commentators of great antiquity and high 
authority Thus, in Aga Mahomed v. Koolsom Bee Bee* the Privy Council refused 
to countenance the opinion of Syed Ameer Ali, J. based on a novel interpretat- 
ion of the Quranic verses S 2:240-2, which was opposed to that of the Hedaya 
and the Imamia, that a widow was entitled to maintenance for a year out of her 
husband's estate, independently of her share in the estate, Secondly, neither 
the ancient texts nor the precepts of the Prophet should be taken literally so as 
to deduce from them new rules of law, especially when such rules do not conduce 
to substantial justice (Baker Ah Khan v. Anjuman Ara)! In Abul Fata v. 
Russomoy Dhur Chowdhury the Privy Council disapproved the dissenting judge- 
ment of Ameer Ah, J. 1n Bikant Mia v Shuk Lal Poddar? where he relied ona 
hadis of the Prophet for his proposition that a gift bya Muslim to his children 
and their descendants ıs a gift to charity Thirdly, new rules of law are not to 
be introduced because they seem to lawyers of the present day to follow 
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logically from ancient texts, however authoritative, when the ancient doctors of 
the Jaw have not themselves drawn those conclusions (Baker Ali Khan y Anjuman 
Ara). In this case the Privy Council lauded Mahmood, J's eminence as a lawyer 
but overruled his view that a valid wakf cannot be created by will under the 
Shia Jaw. 


Though the judiciary was wedded to the concept of precedent and faglid, 
yet it helped to bring about beneficial changes in two ways: (1) by the introduction 
of the principles of English common law and equity mto the body of the 
sharia and Gu by a liberal interpretation of sharia law in cases where its 
strict application caused hardship. Sharia Law in South Asia was adminis- 
tered by judges who were mostly British in the higher courts and trained 
in English law. It was quite natural that English common law and equity would 
make inroads into the realm of the sharia Unfamiliar with the Arabic texts 
and the technical Arabic expressions and legal phraseology the courts experienced 
difficulty 1n ascertaming the terms of the law and often lacked confidence to deal 
with questions not settled by a course of decisions^ Understandably enough, in 
all these cases they resorted to English rules? The introduction of the principles 
of English law proved healthy in some areas of law. Thus the doctrine of 
constructive delivery was developed by the courts to avoid the rigidity of the 
traditional law that a gift 1s only effective when it has been actually delivered 
to the donee 46 The doctrine of the widow's right to retain possession of her 
husband's estate in lieu of dower has developed from a personal right of the 
widow into a heritable and, according to some courts, transferable right.^ 


Sometimes application of English law produced queer results Though the 
Quran prohibited taking of interest on capitallent, in Hamira Bibi v. Zubaida 
Bibi the Allahabad High Court ordered interest at the rate of 6 p c. per annum 
to be paid to a widow on the amount of her unpaid dower debt. The Privy 
Council justified the order on the ground that 1t was consistent with the adab 
al-qadi “which shows that the rules of equity and equitable considerations com- 
monly recognized in the Courts of Chancery in England are not foreign to the 
Mussulman system, but are ın fact often referred to and invoked 1n the adjudica- 
tion of cases".4$ What 1s said of the adab al-qadı ıs very true but how can ıt 
override or contradict a definite Quranic injunction ? An extreme instance 
of the misapplication of the English rules of equity is Abul Fatay Russomoy 
Dhur Chowdhuiy 28 Here the whole income of a wakf was to goto the settlors 
children ın the first stance and their descendants from generation to generation 
until the total extinction of the family. Thereafter it was to be applied for the 
benefit of widows, orphans, beggars and the poor people of Sylhet. Follow- 
ing the familiar principle of equity, the Privy Council held that the gift 
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to charity was illusory, that the sole object of the settlors was to create a 
family settlement ın perpetuity and that the provisions for the settlor family 
was therefore invalid But a wakf exclusively for the benefit of the settlor's 
family and descendants 1s valid under the sharia law and at the instance of 
the Muslim community the legislature overruled the decision by passing the 
Wakf Act of 1913.59 


The judges were reluctant to adhere to the strict doctrines of the jurists 
where they stood 1n the way of substantial justice and the requirements of a 
progressive society. In such cases they took a liberal view to avoid causing 
hardship. Under traditional law a Muslim may freely charge his school but on 
the bonafide belief that the doctrine of the alternative school 1s intrinsically 
sounder and not on the ground of personal convenience?! In opposition to this, 
in Muhammad Ibrahim y. Gulam Ahmed (1864) the court held the marriage of a 
Shafi’: girl, contracted without her father’s consent as valid on her assertion that 
she had become a Hanafi which school alone permitted an adult’s marriage with- 
out her guardian’s consent’? In the unreported case of Najmunnisa v Mohammed 
Shafi (1918) the Bombay High Court even recognized an ex post facto change 
from Hanafi’: to Shafi’i school by a woman who made the change, after being 
deserted by her husband, in order to get rid of him under the principle of the 
Shafi law which alone allows a wife to annul her marriage by her unilateral 
action and without intervention of court on the ground of the husband’s inability 
to maintain be 2 


A good example of the liberal judicial interpretation of law for protection 
of women's rights 1s the series of cases regarding Sec 2 (u) of the Dissolution 
of Muslim Marriages Act, 1939 which provides for the dissolution of marriages 
ifthe husband has neglected or has failed to provide for the wife's maintenance 
for a period of two years. According to some decisions the mariage cannot be 
dissolved under this Section if the wife's conduct has been such as to disentitle 
her to maintenance under the sharia law.54 But there are other decisions which 
say that the conduct of the wifeis not material to the issue; relief would be 
available to her simply on proof of husband's failure to maintain her In 
Yousuf v Sowrama, AIR. (1971) Ker 261, Krishna Iyer, J says, “I hold that a 
Muslim woman, under Section 2 (ii) of the Act, can sue for dissolution on the 
score that she has not as a fact been maintained even if there 1s good cause for 
it The voice of the law echoing public policy 1s often that of the realist, not of 
the moralist’’.5¢ 


The post-partition years have witnessed almost revolutionary changes 
in the sphere of family law m Pakistan, Here the courts have boldly assumed the 
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role of mujtahid, exercised the power of ytihad, and by a series of startling dec 
sions brought the legal position of Muslim women 1n line with modern notions 
of social justice On account of this the law 1n Pakistan 1s diverging in good 
many cases from that in India and the rules of interpretation of Islamic Jaw as 
laid down 1n Aga Mahomed v Koolsom BeeBee and Baker Alı Khan y Anjuman 
Ara hold good only in India and not in Pakistan. Although there are no 
piecedents for this either m medieval or the British times—1n fact, the qadis had 
denied to themselves the role of mujtahids and the modern courts finding them- 
selves in à position of successors the qadis have accepted and practised the 
principle of tagid—in Khurshid Janv Fazal Dad 8 Muhammad Yakub Alı, J. 
defends the new role of the courts on the following grounds The Pakistan consti- 
tutions of 1956 and 1962 provide that the Muslims of Pakistan should be enabled 
individually and collectively to order their lives in accordance with the teachings 
and requirements of the Quran and the Sunnah, that nolaws should be enacted 
which is repugnant to them and that all existing laws should be brought in. con- 
formity with them “The dictum of the Judicial Committee in Agha Mahmood 
Jaffar Bindanim v Koolsom Beebee, therefore, did not hold good for ifa tule 
in a text book of whatever antiquity and high authority is ın opposition to a 
clear myunction 1n Quran or an authentic Hadith of the Holy Prophet, then 
undoubtedly the latter shall prevail and itis the bounden duty of the Courts 
to ascertain the correct rule of decision in all matters enumerated above"5? This 
is exactly what Mahmood and Ameer Ali, J. had unsuccessfully tried to do 
during the British rule In his book® Ameer Al, J. cites the opinion of some 
early jurists to show that the qadi had the right to exercise private judgement in 
the exposition of law and administration of justice and ın his decisions he 
bimself had acted accordingly. 


The Pakistani courts have asserted two rights which no courtsin other 
Muslim countries have ever done (1) their right. to differ from the doctrines 
of traditionally authoritative legal texts which are not based on any specific 
rule of the Quran or of the Sunnah and (u) their right to independent interpre- 
tation of the Quran In Khurshid Jan r Fazal Dad (1964), a case involving option 
of puberty, one of the references made to the Full Bench of the Lahore High 
Court was . “Can Courts differ from the views of Imams and other jurisconsults 
of Muslim Law on grounds of public policy, justice, equity and good consct- 
ence"? It was answered by the leading judgement delivered by Muhammad 
Yakub Ah, J as follows “If there ts no clear rule of decision in Quaranic and 
Traditional text nor an Ijma or a binding juristic analogy ( 43 ) a Qazi 
or a Court may resort to piivate reasoning ( JYui.! ) and, in that, he 
will undoubtedly be guided by the rules of justice, equity and good conscience or, 
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in terms of Fiqah, by the doctrines of Istihsan and Istislah"6!, The views of the 
judgement of Anwarul Haq, J was no less explicit . “The views of the earlier 
jurists and Imams are entitled to the utmost respect and cannot be lightly disturb- 
ed, but the right to differ from them must not be denied, to the present day 
Courts functioning in Pakistan, as such a denial will not only bea negation of 
the true spirit of Islam, but also of the constitutional and legal obligation resting 
on all Courts to interpret the law they are called upon to administer and 
apply in cases coming before them."9? On the basis of these answers the Court 
help in the custody case of Zohia Begum v. Latif Ahmed Munawwar that “it 
would be permissible for Courts to differ from the Rule of Hizanat stated in the 
Text Books on Muslim Law for there ıs no Quranic or Tiaditional Text on the 
point Courts which have taken the place of Qazis can, therefore, come to their 
own conclusions by process of Ijtihad which according to Imam Al-Shafei, is in- 
cluded ın the doctrine of Qiyas” 8 In this case it was found that the mother for 
mne years had brought up two minor children, a son and a daughter, with- 
out any shortcomings and all these years the father had not only not seen the 
children but had not contributed a single farthing towards their. maintenance. It 
was held by the court that it was inthe welfare of the two children that they 
should remain in the custody of their mother. If their custody was given to the 
father according to the traditional law “they shall find themselves more or less 
choked in the custody of a stranger " In Bharat v Wazr Mohd (1966) the same 
couit allowed a divorced mother who had remarried to retain custody of her 
minor daughter, though under traditional Hanafi law 1t was the father who had 
the right to her custody,®4 


The above cases are examples of overriding the traditional authorities not 
based on the Quran and the hadıs In the following two cases involving the 
khula form of divorce the courts exercised the right of independent interpretation 
of the Quran and the result was a radical departure from the traditional law. 
The basis of the right of khula 1$ the Quranic verse S 2229 “then 1f you fear 
that they cannot keep within the limits of Allah, there is no blame on them for 
what she gives up to become free thereby”. This verse permits teimination of a 
marriage by the wife passing consideiation to the husband. What is not clear is 
“whether this termination can be effected only by the agreement between the hus- 
band and the wife" as held by the classical Hanafi jurists o1 * whether the wife can 
claim such termination even if the husband 1s not agreeable’. In the leading case 
of Balgis Fatıma v. Najmul Ikram Qureshi® a question was, accordingly, referied 
to the Full Bench of the Lahore High Court : Whether under the Muslim law 
the wife entitled to khula as of right". In other words “Is the wife entitled to 
dissolution of marriage on restoration of what she has received from the husband 
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in consideration of marriage"? The Full Bench said, “The answer to the ques- 
tion referred to ıs that the wife 1s entitled to a dissolution of the marriage on res- 
toration of what she 1eceived 1n consideration of mariage if the judge appre- 
hends that parties will not observe the limits of God”. The court held that the 
words “if you fear" are addressed to the judge and that “the reference to the 
Judge can only mean that be 1s entitled to pass an order even though the hus- 
band does not agree". But the wife cannot have divorce “for every passing 
impulse, the court will grant a dissolution only if 1t 1s satisfied that ‘the limits of 
God will not be observed", thatis to say, the marriage has 1n fact become into- 
lerable to the wife and “a harmonious married state, as envisaged by Islam, will 
not be possible.” As to the question whether ıt 1s open to the court to adopta 
course different from that laid down by the old jurists the Court replied ` We 
are really dealing with the interpretation of the Holy Quran and on a question 
of interpretation we are not bound by the opimons of jurists If we be clear as to 
what the meaning of a verse 1n the Quran 1s, it will be our duty to give effect 
to that interpretation irrespective of what has been stated by jurists."66 The 
Court pointed out that its interpretation 1s supported by the two off-quoted ims- 
tances of the khula divorces of Jamila and Habiba, wives of Sabit Ibu-1-Qais, 
ordered by the Holy Prophet and by such distinguished modern scholars as Abul 
Ala Maududi, Muhammad Ali, Ameer Ali and Sir Rowland Wilson. The Court 
found additional support for its decision in the Quranic verse S 4.35 which 
provides . “And if you fear a breach between the two, then appoint a judge 
(arbiter) from his people and a judge from her people, if they both deste agree- 
ment, Allah will effect harmony between them” and which 1s interpreted to give 
the judge authority to dissolve the marriage in cases of s/igaq or breach between 
the parties, 


Eight years late: 1n 1967 the same question was considered by the Supreme 
Court of Pakistan in Khurshid Bibi v. Mohammad Al:®®, The five learned judges 
of the highest court of the land concurred in their opinion? and endorsed the 
view of Kaikaus, J in Balgis Fatima v Najmul Ikrran Qureshi that under Muslim 
law the wife 1s entitled to khula, as of right, 1f she satisfied the conscience of the 
Court that ıt will otherwise mean forcing her into a hateful union”. It was asse- 
rted further ` “The Holy Quran ..1s the fundamental source of Islamic Laws... 
Veise 2:229 falls in the category of Quranic Law. Ahadith comes next in impor- 
tance, The Hanafi Muslim Jurisprudence recognises ytthad and yma as the rema- 
ining two sources of Islamic Laws but they are subsidiary reasoning falling under 
a single category, ytthad being by individual scholars and yma by consensus of 
scholars including in yti/rad 1n any one period The opinions of Jurists and 
Commentators stand on no higher footing than that of reasoning of men falling 
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in the category of secondary sources of Muslim Law, and cannot, therefore, 
compare in weight or authority with, nor alter the Quranic Law or the Ahadith. 
If the opinions of the Jurists conflict with the Quran and the Sunnah they are 
not binding on Courts and it 15 our duty, as true Muslims, to obey the word of 
God and the Holy Prophet (ati-ullah wa ati-ur-Rasool)’7! 


The latest contribution to the subject is the famous case of Mohd. Ahmed 
Khan v Shah Bano Begum”? One of the question that fell for consideration here 
was whether there 1s any conflict between Sec 125 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1973 imposing obligation on a person to provide foi the maintenance of 
his divorced, destitute wife until her remarriage and the Muslim law, as formula- 
ted by the classical jurists, limiting the husband's liability to provide for her to 
the period of iddat. The judgement of the Supreme Court of India delivered by 
Chandrachud, C. J with whom the other four judges concuired, held that there 
was none and, among other arguments, relied on the Quranic verses S 2.241-2 
which read: “For divorced women maintenance (should be provided) on a reaso- 
nable (scale) This is a duty on the righteous Thus doth God make clear His 
signs to you , in order that you may understand". The Court held that “These 
Atyats leave no doubt that the Quran imposes an obligation on the Muslim hus- 
band to make provision for or to provide maintenance to the divorced wife. The 
contrary argument does less than justice to the teachings of the Quran". For 
reasons which had not much to do with the legality of the decision but were main- 
ly political, ranging from the crisis of identity of a minority Muslim community 
in a non-Muslim majority state to the aggressive demand of a powerful section 
of the majority community for a uniform civil code, the judgement generated fierce 
controversy and was overruled by the legislature It1s relevent to notice here 
that by a similar and independent assessment of the same verses, which contradic- 
ted the consensus of the traditional Jurisprudence that they were moral rather 
than legally enforceable injunctions, the Syrian Law of Personal Status, 1953 pro- 
vided that a wife who had been divorced without a reasonable cause might be 
awarded compensation from her former husband to the maxunum extent of one 
year's maintenance. Provisions for compensation, unlimited in the case of 
Tunisia, were also included in the Tunistan Law of Personal Status, 1957 and the 
Moroccan Code of Personal Status, 1958 


The recent orthodox movements in some Muslim countries with their 
alarming implications for our theme have not been examined 1n this paper. Nor 
have the strength and weakness of the methodology of the reforms been reviewed. 
What we have been mainly concerned with are the changes that have occurred in 
the Arab countries and how the South Asian changes have diverged from them. 
Intrusion of English law partly explains this divergence. What, however, really 
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made the difference was the juristic basis of the reforms. The pioblem of the 
juristic basis of law has not agitated the minds of our reformers as it has done 1n 
the Arab world. From jurisprudential points of view this has not been a healthy 
development One great merit of the reforms is that they have brought about 
major changes 1n the sharia law while still preserving its essence and spirit intact. 
These modernist reforms and their methodology have enabled the Muslim com- 
mmunities to adapt law to the changing needs of the society and at the same 
time to maintain a link with their historic past. The other solution of the problem 
1s the secularisation of the family law but that has left Turkey a divided and 
discontented nation 74 


The reforms of the family law by legislative and judicial intervention, some 
of them at once radical, have greatly 1mproved the legal status of the Muslim 
women of South Asia, They have imposed restrictions on polygamy, husband's 
power of unilateral repudiation and child marriage, and they have enabled wives 
to seek judicial dissolution of intolerable marriages on certain well-defined 
grounds, more or less similar to those of the English Matrimonial Causes Act, 
196575 But how beneficial have the reforming and modernizing measures been 
to women 1n practice ? In the absence of 1eliable data, 1t 1s. not possible to quan- 
tify the impact, for instance, of the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act, 1939 
and the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 1961. It 1s, however, generally known 
that the illiterate women-folk in the villages are hardly aware of theu rights in 
marriage and divorce under these or any other laws, and if aware, have hardly 
the means, will or liberty to avail them As the influential village leaders who 
settle the matrimonial disputes follow the traditional law, the pernicious, 1rrevo- 
cable triple divorce or bain talaq and the intervening marriage witha third party 
which the Ordinance of 196] intended to do away with are still very common 
and on the whole the Ordinance remains confined to the pages of the statute- 
books 76 


Law reform isa condition of modernisation and progress. No less 1mpor- 
tant are awareness of rights conferred by law and easy accessibility to them In 
fact, it is not so much bad law as ignorance of law and the rights available 
under them and the social values attitudes and customs that have been respon- 
sible for the miserable lot of Muslim women Polygamy and divorce have been 
blamed for the backwardness of the Muslim community, yet, in practice these 
institutions have not been much of a pioblem in South Asia. At the beginning of 
this century there were 1021 wives to every 1000 Muslim husbands in India, so 
that only 2 1 per cent marriages were polygamous.?7 In a recent survey polygam- 
ous marriages, legal for Muslims and illegal for Hindus, were found to be 5.7 per 
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cent among the Muslims but 58 percent among the Hindus, of India? Simi- 
larly, 1n spite of the fact that a Muslim can divorce his wife at will, divorce takes 
place only rarely among the Muslims of the subcontinent, compared with the 
large number of divorces in Western countries where law permits of divoice only 
by the decree of a court of law”. Partly for economic reasons and partly because 
of the realization that a polygamous or a broken home is seldom happy, polygamy 
and divorce will continue to be rare Thus, women’s comparative backward condi- 
tion 1n our society 1s not so much the result of any special features of the family 
law as of ignorance and literacy In fact, the lag in the education of women 1s a 
world-wide phenomenon including the more advanced societies. Comparatively, 
however, the percentages of Muslim women getting proper education are much 
less favourable and, therefore, their situation 1s much more precarious®® It is better 
education, a greater and stronger role m public life, a full participation in the 
spiritual life of the community and the economic independence that follows from 
them, that can ameliorate their position, integrate them ina modern society and 
ensure to them the enjoyment of their legal rights 


The traditionists think that the modernist efforts at reform and regeneration 
of sharia law and emancipation of women sound the death-knell of Islam and they 
continue to resist change and adaptability in every Muslim country. But they 
are wrong As a matter of fact, the real danger to Islam has and will come from 
their obscurantism, as 1eflected in campaign for repeal of the Muslim Family 
Laws Ordinance in Pakistan, and the ignorance and illiteracy of the masses, espe- 
cially of women, which they have done everything to foster and nothing to remove 
or reduce. For, the alternative, however distasteful it 1s, to the modernist expert- 
ment of reconciling tradition with modernity ıs the total abandonment of the 
sharia law. 
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SAVINGS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A. FAROUK* 


I 


Economists define saving as the pat of the income of an unit that remains 
surplus after consumption. Therefore, saving 1s equal to income minus consump- 
tion. Saving is also defined as that part of the income of an unit ( the 1ndividual, 
the family or the nation ) that goes into investment. In this sence, saving is 
equal to investment during a given period. This definition assumes that we need 
four elements to produce an income : land, labour, organisation and capital, 
Modern production requires investment of capital which ıs obtained. from saving. 
dn simple language, we can produce more per unit of other factors of production, 
if we save more and add to the capital stock of an unit adjusted for maintaining 
the existing capital intact. This concept of saving essential to modern economic 
thought, however, 1s over two hundred years old, going back to the time of 
the Industrial Revolution in England and to the time of Adam Smith who wrote 
the Wealth of Nations (1776) Inthe -economic system before the Industrial 
Revolution, the role of capital asa factor of production was munor, as 1n those 
days production needed labour, land and organisation mainly and the tools used 
in handiciaft or agriculture were simple and inexpensive. Capital was not so 
‘important in production as ıt was in trade inthe earlier times and so, in the 
‘society before the Industrial Revolution, merchants were the only people who 
‘needed and owned commercial capital. In that kind of society, which was 
primarily feudal (and before that pastoral}, the economy was not much money 
oriented as it is today. Wealth was then counted 1n terms of land, domestic 
animals, consumable goods and the man-power of the family or clan. Saving was 
of little advantage ın that society. For instance, a rich person then was one who 
had a granary full of grains and had hundreds of cattle Ifthese were saved 
and not consumed, the grains would rot and the animals would die eventually, 
coming of no use to anybody. Saving by a few in that society would deprive 
others of what could be consumed and the savers could exploit the poor by 
lending them their saved resources at high rates of usury. 





* Dr. A Farouk 1s Professor of the Faculty of Commerce and Treasarer, Dhaka University. 
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Small wonder, therefore, that in the old world the habit of saving was 
equated with miserliness and interest equated with usury. Aristotle (in his 
Politics ) condemned taking usury for lending money to the needy on the naive 
argument that “Money ıs a barren metal and can not breed money, so interest 
for lending money ıs not legitimate nor logical". Briefy, in the pre-industrial 
world, the act of saving was considered at best as a necessaiy evil. A little of 
it was essential, but too much of ıt was useless. It was necessary for protect 
ion of the family against uncertainties, but was not related very much to increase 
of per-capita income. There could be wealthy people and merchants in that 
society, but there were no capitalists then 1n the sense we use the term today. 


I 


It was the Industrial Revolution 1n the 18th century, that changed the 
entire concept of ‘capital’ as a productive agent in the economy which also 
made it possible for a phenomenal increase 1n the living-standard of the 
common man in the developed world, and increased the importance of saving 
in that context In today’s world, whether under the capitalist or the socia- 
list system, 1t 1s possible to produce more at lower cost of production 
per unit of output, if we produce on a larger scale with increased volume 
of capital by using machtnes and inanimate sources of power as a result of 
changes in technology. Once somebody has invented a machine somewhere, it 
is possible for others to reproduce the technology if we have trained man- 
power and if we have savings accumulated in the society available for the 
entrepreneurs to invest the same in producing things useful to otheis at a low 
cost and on a large-scale. Thus, the secret of high living-standard in the 
developed world was simply to use the gifts-of-nature for production of utilities 
by use of skill and capital. As technology and capital creates a boom in 
production, marketing becomes more important and people have higher income, 
employment and still better living-standard. 


The developing ( or low-income) countries in Asia and Africa are poor 
today, largely because they lack in skilled manpower and capital. The situ- 
ation can be changed inthe long run through increase of education ( i. e. skill) 
and through increased saving ( i. e. capital ) by the nations. 


Education now-a-days 1s considered as a form of investment and therefore, 
it also turns out to be a kind of saving But why do individuals or households 
save at all? As pointed out by Lord Keynes ( The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money ), people save mainly on three types of motives. 
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These are Transactions Motive, the Precautionary Motive and the Speculative 
Motive. However, people save more out of their income when income itself 
goes up. Saving increases more than proportionately to rise in income. In 
other words, if ten taka is saved bya fellow whose income is hundred taka, 
then the person whose income rises ten times would save more than ten times, 
that is, more than one hundred taka This is why in a market economy, it is 
said that the rich becomes richer much quicker than a poor can become even 
somewhat better off However, saving is also influenced by many other factors 
than income. For instance, saving habits are influenced by such factors as 
culture, education and the general stability of prices in a country All these 
are variables, but can not be changed too quickly in a society Human behaviour 
is modifiable and therefore, all nations are trying to increase the saving of 
households. In a socialist economy, saving is primarity the responsibility of 
the government and therefore, it is possible to force the nation to save more 
when needed. In a non-socialist or a *market-economy', increase of saving 
can come pumari through the voluntary decision of the individuals to reduce 
consumption and to increase austerity. For this, 1t 1s necessary to understand 
the importance of saving and to create proper institutions that facilitate the 
growth of private saving, such as, the Banks or Insurance Companies. People 
also like to save when prices are not increasing fast and when opportunities 
are available for having good income yielding investments. In a developing 
country, a high rate of interest and a. low rate of inflation 1s often the desirable 
policy In many countiies, public campaign 1s also undeitaken to encourage 
people to save more for the development of the individual as well as the 
national economy. 


II 


We may now examine the position of Bangladesh with regard to saving 
both at the national and at the household level. At the national level, 
available official data shows that the gross national saving m Bangladesh 
was only 5 percent of our GNP at market price during 1984-85 ( World 
Bank Report) which may be an under estimate as it did not have complete 
data on the household sector. A study on Household Savings in Bangladesh 
(1984-85 ) undertaken at the Dhaka Unuversity shows that the real figure may 
be somewhat higher than this percentage, although most of it is not avail- 
able as financial investment. In Bangladesh, according to this study, about 
85 percent of the total national savings may be generated in the household 
sector. In order to accelerate the speed of development, we need to increase 
the peicentage of GNP saved to a much higher level than the existing estimated 
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figure. In Japan after the Mein Restoration, the rate of national saving went 
as high as 30 percent at some stage (after 1868) which enabled them to 
become a morden industrialised country in a short period. At present our 
development 1s beimg financed at the government level, mostly by borrowings 
from abroad under the general title of foreign assistance The present volume 
of foreign debt of Bangladesh ıs about 5 billion dollars (U S.) which ıs 
httle less than half of a year's Gross National Product of the country. In 
1980 our outstanding foreign debt was three billion dollars It shows the high 
rate at which our debt burden ıs on the increase It 1s hoped that the initial 
dose of foreign capital injected into the economy will increase the income and: 
employment of private individuals and this will enable us to save more through 
higher income, following the tendency known as the Consumption-Function of 
Lord Keynes. The “Consumption Function” states that higher the income of 
an individual, the percentage of his total income saved will increase more 
than proportionately 


In Bangladesh, several research evidence indicate that along with increase 
in the number and proportion of the extremely poor, the number and pro- 
portion of the rich is also on the increase. This means that the society is 
having a polarization both at the high as well as at the low end of income 
distribution. This 1s the inevitable result of an aid-oriented market-economy 
rowing on capitalistic line, and this had happened elsewhere also in the world 
at earlier times We need to educate the poor so that the difference between 
the rich and the poor do not become too dangerous and obnoxious for us to 
put up with This is not an irreversible pattern 


However, there ate serious social and psychological impediments that 
retard the tendency to save in our society. The Household Savings Survey 
undertaken at the Dhaka University ( 1984-85) collected some information 
on the attitudes of our peoples towards saving and investment. Some of their 
finding deserve mention in this context as follows 


(a) People who are already too poor, not only can they not save much, but 
they also become pessimists. Once a person is landless, 1t becomes difficult 
for him to imporove his lot The rich on the other hand, are optimistic 
about the future. Thus, given economic stability in the country and a 
sense of love for the national economic development, the rich could be 
useful 1n generating higher saving and investment. 


(b) The survey respondents were asked : If there 1s an extra income for 
you, how will ıt be used, you think ?" In the urban areas, they replied 
that they would either own business or build a house. In the rural 
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(e) 


(d) 


Lei 


areas, they preferred to buy land, spend on marriage of daughters or 
invest in their own farming Very few would like to put their savings 
in financial investment for reasons that appear rational from their own 
points of view. 

What are the reasons for which people save in Bangladesh? The survey 
data show that in the urban areas important considerations are education 
of the family members, future contingencies and insecurity due to old 
age In the rural areas onthe other hand, the more important reasons 
for saving are purchase of land or repayment of existing debt. In the 
rural areas insecurity in old age does not appear as an important reason 
to save. 

When respondents were asked if they preferto keep their savings in cash 
(as bank-deposit) as opposed to making real investment in some real 
form as opposed to saving in cash or bank-deposit In other words, 
most people here have rather a low priority for liquidity, In an economy 
where the value of money 1s going down due to inflation, it is rational 
to spend money on something that will increase income and employment 
in the family. Some respondents thought that keeping money in liquid 
form (even as bank-deposit ) tempted them to spend it. So they prefer 
real investments that can be not easily turned into cash. 


Although very few admitted that they kept their savings in the form 
of gold and oinaments, when they were asked : where they thought 
other people were putting their savings, many said that other people 
preferred to buy gold and ornaments. Perhaps people stil by gold 
and ornaments as a form of family saving, but they do not like to 
make public admission of the same. So they ascribe it to other people. 


(f) Education seems to have influence on the decision to invest in particular 


(g) 


forms. The less educated preferto save for investment in own industry 
or business, but the highly educated ( more ın the urban areas) in 
our country, want to use saving for postponed consumption and for 
building residential houses. The more educated also have some prefer- 
ence for keeping savings as bank-deposit. 


Occupation also has some influence on what is done with saving. Self- 
employed people generally want to invest in their own occupation, vis., 
farming, business or profession. Wage earners want to change their status 
either by buying land or by starting their own business. The salaried 
employees prefer to keep some liquid saving and invest the rest where they 
can have a subsidiary income. The rich are more bank-minded and the poor 
are more direct investment minded. 

G= 
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IV 


A recent study by a scholar (Bhatt) at the World Bank states that 
throughout the Less Developed Countries, 1t is the saving of the non-corporate 
( mainly household ) sector that is substantial ( about 70 percent of domestic 
saving) and of crucial significance, because this is the only sector whose 
saving exceeds its investment and thus the grouth of the entire economy 
depends critically on resource transfers from this sector. Goveinment and 
the Central Bank have great responsibility in encouraging this resource transfer 
in the developing countries. 


Bangladesh people did not have a tradition of saving in the past and 
the foregoing discussion shows that they are changing. Perhaps religion does 
not have much influence on saving habits either way, but there is difference 
between urban and rural behaviour. 1f muslims were not saving very much 
in the past, it was becausein Bangladesh they were mostly rural and illiterate. 
With increased urbanisation and increased hteracy their prejudice against 
saving and against financial investments will go away Saving in Bangladesh 
will increase if we can promotea system 1n which urbanisation and literacy 
is on the increase, inflation 1s reduced and modernization and literacy is on 
the increase, and modernization of agriculture and industry is accelerated. One 
thing, howerer, 1s very important in this context ` people generally emulate the 
leaders and the successful men 1n the society. If these leaders are not honest, 
frugal and simple living, common man can not be expected to be honest, 
and frugal. Saving habit, hard-work and simple living by the opinion leaders 
in the society is, perhaps, a necessary condition to create a national move- 
ment towards greater saving and quicker development of the national economy. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE MADHYAMAKA — PRASANGIKA SCHOOL 
OF BUDDHISM BY NAGARJUNA IN HIS PARADIGM OF 
MIDDLE WAY DIALECTICS 


I : Grounding of Dialectics in the Middle Way (Madhyama Pratipad) 


RAMENDRA NATH GHOSE* 


The Madhyamaka Buddhism has derived its name from the axiom of 
Madhyamáà Pratipad or Middle Way (Madhyama> Majjhimá — middle, pratipad> 
patipada — way) The followers of this school have come to be known as 
Madhyamikah.! This axiom is found in Buddhism from its very inception. 
It is amazingly one of the common features between Gieek thoughts and 
Buddhism? In early Buddhism, ie, in Theravada, the principle of the Middle 
Way was upheld for a state of harmony or balance between extreme views in 
theory and practice. Extreme views 1n the spheres of metaphysics and most often 
of ethics were declared wrong in favour of the relative explanation of things, 
but the self-reflection upon the method of denial of those views as not palpably 
discernible ın Theravada Buddhism The emphasis upon the Middle Way was 
continued insome form or other even after Nagarjuna, by Harivarman (250: 
350 A D.) and the pioneers of the Viyndnavada school ; but then, it was Nagar- 
juna who concentrated onthe Middle Way to discover the roots of his dialectics 
in it and explain it as a positive achievement of Buddhism This statement 
conceives three crucial points of this dissertation, viz. 


i) the merit of our claim that Nagarjuna ıs aptly regarded as the founder 

of the Madhyamaka School, 
- di) if the merit lies in his grounding of the dialectics (prasangapadana reason- 

ings) in the Middle Way, how was it grounded ? 

iti) if his interpretation of the Middle Way contributes something positive and 
constiuctive to Buddhism, why should we call him a negativist anda 
nihilist? These three points are obviously intertwined and non-exclusive, 
of which the first one needs elaboration in this section. 


Nagarjuna has upheld the philosophy of the Middle Way and the other 
Madhyamika philosophers of the Prasangika, Svatantrika and Yogdacara-Svatant- 
rika schools, notably his commentators and others including Maitreyanátba, 
not only have dwelt on his philosophy of the Middle Way, but have also com- 
posed independent treatises on the Middle Way and often titled their works 
after the Middle Way [Tt transpires to the effect that the Middle Way has drawn 
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considerable attention to it since the time of Nagarjuna He has sought the 
Middle Way ın the analytical interpretation of Sarvástiváda categories He has 
used eight relatively negative terms to correlate them 1nto causality, substance, 
number and motion and ultimately dissolved their objectivity on a purely relativ- 
istic basis. By his absolute negation of four-fold predication he has sought the 
Middle Way 1n explaining the relational character of all predicability. In MMK 
XV. 7 he refers to a disscourse of the Buddha and Katyayana (>Kaccayana) in 
support of his Middle Way approach to things. The discourse states that Buddha 
has denied the truth of both, st 1s what exists astiti), and ‘itis what does not 
exist (nastiit) because both assertions are unreal? Candrakirti states ` 


Here the Middle Way (Madhyamà pratipad) or the Middle Path (Madhyam 
margo) is expressed by abandoning the binary extremes of being and non-being 
( antadvaya) and by the characteristic, such as, non-causality of non-being 
of things, which 1s Sünyatà.* 


i1: The extreme positions are dualistic, according to Candrakirti 


Nagatjuna has referred to the Middle Way in MMK. XXIV. 18. Candra- 
kirtt has quoted from Ratnakufasutta, Aksayamatisutta, Ratnavalt, Samadhiràja- 
sutta and Catuhstaka ın order to establish the Middle Way doctiine of Madhya- 
maka Buddhism 5 From Ratnakuta he quotes the following portion ina MMK, 
Ch. XV (on the citique of own-being) : 


Kasyapa . that a thing exists is an extreme view. Kasyapa : that a thing 
does not exist is an extreme view. What 1s middle between these two 
extreme views, 1s non-identifiabe, non-provable, non-impressionable, non- 
locatable and non-predicable. Kasyapa this 1s called the Middle Way 
the perspective of the real state of things ( bhütapratyaveksá ) 

The Küsyapa-pariivarta quoted from the Ratnkutasutta ın the prasannapadà 
eschews the dualistic positions of being and non-being, polarisation (or conceptual 
dichotomisation) of eternalism and nihilism. The Middle Way which 1s defended 
is only intuitive, because it 15 non-communicative 


Nagarjuna communicates the truth in MMS that the Middle Way 1s designa- 
ted as the realization that the principle of relativity (pratityasamutpüda) corres- 
ponds to the independence of own-being (SünyatS) ( MMK XXIV. 18). His 
reference to the Kátyavanadiscourse suggests that he has derived his notion of the 
Middle Way from Buddha, who avoided extreme and ultimate expressions like ‘it 
1s what exists’ or itis what does not exist?’ The Middle Way 1s reached on the 
axiom of Pratityasamutpáda (principle of relativity), which is neither eternalism 
(Sasvatavada), nor nthulish (ucchedavada) (6) Nàgàijuna thinks that the own- 
being (svabhàva) of things is independent of all metaphysical positions, but there 
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is still a wise way through which we can realise this truth. It is the way of 
Relativity, the Middle Way. Buddha teaches this Middle Way by relativity in the 
Kaccünagottasuttam (SN, Vol. 2 Nidéna Samiuttam XII, sutta No 15). He 
says to Katyayana ` 


*Katyayana : the view that all things exist is one extreme view. The view 
that nothing exists is the other extreme view. As we cannot (logically) 
arrive at these extreme views, Tathagata pronounces the dhamma (the 
truth) by the Middle Way — *Samkhras (Samskara) are caused by its 
paccya (pratyaya) ‘avı’ (avidyà, 1gnorance)—the ground or the condition 
of its causality. Vifiziána (Vyàà — Consciousness) 1s caused by the paccaya 
‘Samkhara’ .etc. [7] In this sutta Buddha has prescribed a remedy of 
this dualistic worldview (dvanissito khayam, ... Loke yebhuyyena) by ‘right 
knowledge’ (sammdadittli, sammapaiifia). That 1s why the sutta 1s included 
in the Nidána-samyuttam. 


Candrakirti has quoted the above suttas in order to establish that both 
affirmation and negation of existence are based on duality. He begins fus 
commentary with a commitment that he would give an exposition of the non-dual 
(advayaj 4&na) and he believes that Nagarjuna has reached there through prajnar 
amità on the basis of the law laid down 1n the Madhyamakasástra 


1 : Bounds of Phenomena and Eight-fold Negation 


Nagarjuna has denied application of substantivity, causality, number and 
motion to the principle of (universal) relativity 1n the first two introductory 
verses of MMK, dedicated to the Buddha ( manalastokau ). He states that this 
principle promises liberation from the bounds of phenomena to a blissful state of 
of Nisvana (prapaficopasamam Swam). The category of causality does not 
appl to it, because ıt neither disappears, nor appears ( amrodhamanutpáüdam ). 
The category of substance is not applicable to 1t, because 1t 1s neither eternal, nor 
perishable ( anucchedanagasvatam ) The quality of number does not apply to 
it, because it 1s neither a single entity which remains identical with itself, nor it 
differentiates from itself into many entities ( anekarthamanànaitham ) The 
tendency (samsküra) of motion does not also belong to it, because it neither 
accumulates anything, nor releases anything ( andgamamanirgamam ) In every 
case a pair of opposite predicates concerning each of the four realistic media of 
knowing an object 1s negated in the Eight-fold scheme of Negation, which 
amounts to prove that the principle of relativity 1s not conceived as realistic by 
Nagarjuna. 
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III : The indeterminacy of the basic notions and Four-fold Negation 


Nagarjuna expounded dialectics to delve out the inner meaning of the 
Middle Way, the principle of 1elativity and Nirvága and also to show that these 
basic notions differ only in names, but they mean one and the same basic truth. 
His dialectics assumed the form of reductio ad absurdum arguments, but his 
purpose is not negative. Professor K. V. Ramanan has aptly said that ‘the 
negative conclusions belong not to him but to those whose positions are under 
examination’.8 The basic notions and their mutual involvement in the ultimate 
truth are logically 1ndeterminable. This inevitable situation of logical indeter- 
minacy is jünyata. The sense of’ indeterminacy of own-being (svabhava) is 
maintained in the case of Sinyata in both MMK and VV. It has acquired more 
completely a sense of ‘non—exclusiveness’ in his Mahàprajnà—Payamità--Sástra. 
By *non—exclusiveness' is meant that he has no exclusive positioa of his own 
about the basic truth, which is rather a possession of every self—conscious being? 
Non-exclusiveness (Siinyata), the Madhyamika would say, is of the very nature 
of wisdom (prajind) Rejecting the error of misplaced absoluteness he reveals the 
conditioned as conditioned and the unconditioned as unconditioned K. V. 
Ramanan has placed emphasis on this *non—exclusiveness', which 1s a possession 
of prajndparanuta. ‘Psajnā is considered to be a virture of enlightened comple- 
teness, the most perfect wisdom, which enables one to go acroes the bounds of 
phenomena to the sublime side of the truth. DT. Suzuki has taken prajnà 
paramita in this sense !? The term ‘paramita’ literally means ‘gone’ (or ‘crossed’) 
to the opposite bank (or side). [Param (opposite bank)+- ita (crossed, traversed)]. 


iv : The Principle of Relativity acquires a particular definition ( ViSeso- 
Samjiad ) from Nagarjuna according to Candrakirti 

Madhyamaka-parasngikr Buddhism was expounded by Nagarjuna at a 
certain stage of Mahayana Buddhism when the norm of its parent stream Ma- 
hayana was laid down earlier by ASvaghosa in the ist century A.D. Nagarjuna 
contributed to the Mahayana Ideal in his own way by providing a dialectical 
basis of the whole system  Candiakirti correctly remarked that the Buddhist 
dictum of Reiativity (Pratityasamutpáda) acquired a specific definition (Visesa- 
samifid) when it was equated with Sünyata andthe Middle Way (Madhyama 
pratipad) by Nagarjunain MMK. XXIV. 18!!, The dictum ıs non-specific or 
or positively speaking, more generic in The:avada Buddhism. There itis desig- 
nated asa ‘middle course’ between ‘everything exists’ and ‘nothing exists’ as 
corrodorated by the KaccGnagottasutta!2 meaning thereby an interdependence in 
which some elements (Dharma) ultimately exist.'3 Nagaijuna disowned own-being 
of the elements by using the dictum as a logical axiom. 
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IVI : The Middle Way is incommensurable, 
according to Candrakirti 


Nagarjuna's followers conjectured on the Middle Way postulated by him. 
In his Critique of Soul (MMK XVIII) Nagarjuna corroborates that Budha has 
taught : Neither self exits, nor not-self (anátma) exists. Candrakirti states that 
while the soul-substance theory of philosophy (atmadarganam) is not the real 
philosophy (atattvam), its antithesis (pratipaksa),—phenomenalistic theory of not 
self, ıs also not the real philosophy—(evam tatpratipaksabhiitamapi anatmadar- 
Sanam naiva tattvamiti) !4 He has adduced the K@syapaparivarta of the Ratna- 
katasutta to confirm his perspective of the Middle Way, which suggests that 
both views are extreme and the 1eal nature of self 1s indeterminable. The 
indeterminacy of self ıs negatively expressed by seven predicates, viz arüpyam 
(non-ascertainable-in-form) anidarsanama (non-identifiable), apratistham (non- 
establishable), avifiaptikam (non-communicable) and amketam (non-locatable) 
These predicates have the lingnistic form of relational negation If any positive 
meaning 1s at all understood by these negative predicates, ıt ıs the transcendent 
incommensurability of self Candrakirti has quoted Ratnakutasutta in his critique 
of causal condition (MMK-1), which states: 


O Kasyapa: if we search for consciousness we do not find it. What is not 
be found 1s not to be perceived. What 1s not to be perceived 1s neither past, 
nor future, nor present. What 1s neither past, nor future. nor present has 
no separate reality What has no reality, has no causation. What is unca- 
used cannot disappear. As tothe Middle Way Candrakirtt has quoted 
Samadhirdja Sūtra (9.27), which states: Having abondoned the binary ext- 
remes of an ens and a non-ens, the wise man does not posit anything in the 
middle too.!6 


iv.ii : Middle Position & the determination of prasanga-hetu 


Nágarjuna composed the Vigraha-vyàva tani and a piose commentary thereon 
in order to give a reply to the critics. of his kārkā He has reproduced some 
verses from the kärıkäın the commentary. The Vigraha-vyavartani ends with 
the assertion that the truth has been pronounced by Buddha in different names 
viz. Sünyatà, pratityasamutpada and Madhyamáà Pratipad, which mean the same 
thing. Nagarjuna also abstains from taking ex-hypothests any logical position of 
his own concerning the Middle Way ın his Vigraha-Vyauattant He suggests that 
the Middle Way solution 1s contextually realitive, because itis applicable to an 
alternative where the subject-matter requires ıt and because the possibility of a 
consequent (Gpadya) does not depend on the pre-condition that the consequent 
should be a necessarry implicate of a necessary implicans bound by a relation of 
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strict implication between the implicans and the implicate in the piesuppositional 
ground of inference. The key of his reasoning depends on his assumption or 
deliberate imposition of the prasanga-hetu (probans of hypothetical reasoning) 
on which he derives an absurd o1 impossible consequent (prasanga). 


ww. iti: Candrakirtt’s insistence on mysticism and his import of the Samadhirdja 
and similar sutras to solve the dilemma or the tetralemma, which is 
inevitable from a philosophical thesis. 


Candrakírti has expressed his judgement in favour of the intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the Middle position. He has quoted Samadhiraja Sütras ın about 39 
places in his prasannapada'’ In these sütras the samadiluraja (king of Medita- 
tions) presents a dialogue between Chandraprabha and the Buddha, which em- 
bodies among other things non-reality of the world and the ethics of absolute re- 
nunciation. Samdadhiraja Sūtra VII 5 makes a distinction between sutras of 
positive and negative meaning professed by the Buddha Candrakirti quotes the 
particular Sätra on more than one occasion 1n his prasannapada as an evidence in 
support of his monistic belief that the Buddha, out of grace for lay-man, has 
taught that consciousness (Vififiana) is real and the Sammitiyas (a Hinayana sect) 
derive from it that the person (pudgala) is real but what he really teaches ıs that 
all elements (sarvadharmdn) are ultimately void.!8 Samadhirdja gives an esoteric 
interpretation of the Nitartha Suttanta, which leads the Bodhisattva to the sovereign 
meditation, named as samádluraja there upon revealing to him voidness of things 
and beings in respect of their non-origination (ajátünutpáda), non-substantivity 
(urütmia), non-essentiality (nthsvabhava) non-self hood (nApudgala), etc !? Can- 
diakirti relies mostly on this type of dogmatic source to substantiate his opinion 
that Nagarjuna has presented the Madhyamakasástra 1n order to teach his classi- 
fication of meanings of Neya-Nita Siiranta.» 


Candiakirti has however stated ın his Madhyamakavatara (An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of the Middle Way) that Nagarjuna knows the dhamma in its 
true nature and he has simply followed the authority (agama) of this enlightened 
vision in his opinion ?! He has explained it 1n the commentary : 


Having known the source as an enlightened Bodhisattva who immediately 
perceives the intrinsic nature of the Diiammas through the higher vision of 
prajnapiiamud, Arya Nagarjuna has resorted to logic of higher source to 
teach clearly the essence of the Dhammas as having the characteristic of the 


lack of own-being (mmsvabnava laksanakah).* 


It appears from Candrakirti’s interpretation that Nagarjuna possesses like 
an enlightened Bodhisattva an intuition. of what the elements are in reality and 
his prasanqapádana reasonings are determined by that intuition. 
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v : Süstra of the Mean 


Nagarjun’s emphasis on the dialectics of the Middle Way constitutes the 
central theme of the Madhyamaka-prasangika Buddhism. It is he who has pre- 
pared the logistic grounding of the new swing of Buddhism.  Stcherbatsky has de- 
signated his karika as a Treatise of Relativity In Chinese, the Fatz is titled as 
Chung-kuan-lun, commonly referred to as ‘““Chung-lun” or “Sastra of the Mean"??? 
His followers. Aryadeva, Buddhapálita and Candrakirti have endeavoured to 
bring out Nag&rjun’s concept of the Mean Their interests obviously concen- 
trated on Catuskoti, Nagarjuna has denied four-fold prediction about ‘the void’ 
(sünya) in MMK XXII 11.24 Candrakirti has cited a parallel verse from the Mad- 
hyanta-Vibhaga of Maitreyanatha 25 and shown that the method of this four-fold 
denial is actually N&gàrjuna's method of MNS (sastra of fhe Mean). Parallel 
verses have also been cited from Aryadeva's CatuhSataka.2” Nagarjuna has 
not only denied the assumption that ‘Sznyata’ exists, he has also denied the 
denial of sünyata (voidnesss)27 His successors refer to hus formulation of the 
Two Truths, (MMK XXIV. Din order to give a systematic account of these 
apparently contradictory statements. Candrakirti says that only to satisfy the 
ordinary disciples (Vineyajandh) it is said with a pragmatic motive that $ünyata 
does not exist,2® as itis said that the self exists and itis also said that the 
self does not exist. He suggests a solution that the four-fold position of 
possible predication works at the conventional Level of Truth. 


Candrakirti’s interpretation is intuitional. He says that the contradictory 
predicates are asserted at the conventional level to express the conditioned as 
conditioned and denied at the ultimate level to express the unconditioned as 
unconditioned. The theory of the two Truths is of course an aspect of Nagar- 
Juna's concept of the Mean, but 1t has to be related to his principles of negation 


and method of prasangdpadana, Candrakirti probes primarily into the mystic 
presuppositions of Nagarjuna’s reasoning 


Bhavaviveka has given an interpretation of Datushof: ın relation to the 
actual world In his Madhyamartha-Samgraha he maintains that the phenomenal 
world has four mits (Kofi) viz., (1) Birth and Death (2) Immoitality and 
Annihilation, (3) Existence and Non-existence, (4) Phenomenon and Voidness, 
and that the extinction of its manifestation ıs the absolute truth? The actual 
world we live in is a bed-rock of all paradoxes and contradictions. Here the 
birth 1s closely associated with death, production follows the process of total 
destruction, causation results into voidity It is not necessary that a transcenden- 
tal world where everything exists in its own-being should require the four- 
fold lumits. Bhavaviveka thinks that there remains no contradiction to deny 
Catuskoti from the transcendental point of view, He therefore believes that the 

des 
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four-fold position is a feature of the phenomenal world (Catuskofidrsyabhavo 
*khilopica) 29 


ivi : Ndagarjuna’s Paradigm of a Madhyamaka Prasangasadhana Discourse 


In short, Nagarjuna set the following paradigm of the Madhyamaka-prasan- 
gasadhana method: The Middle Way of the Eight-fold Negation the Middle 
Way of the Two-fold Truth [the world of flux ( Samsara] Ultimate Truth 
Nirvüna) indeterminacy of own-being (sunyatà). 


To sum up, Nagarjuna's treatment of the conception of Middle Way as an 
instrument of relativistic logical reasoning of Prasangadana (the method of pure 
negation by deriving absurd consequences) can thus be distinguished from its 
translogical treatment by Candrakirti, his commentator, although both of them 
agree that the School of Madhyamika Buddhist dialecticians is based on the 


paradigm of an equivalence between Madhyam Pratipada, Pratityasanutpáda and 
Sünyatà. 
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MURDER IN THE DISTRICT OF BAKARGANJ IN THE LATE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IFTIKHAR-UL-AWWAL* 


The criminal annals of Bakerganj are very interesting and would repay a 
detailed account. They include stories of professtonal murderers, of long 
vendettas in which the threatened man slept for years inan iron cage and 
never left his house, of snakes trained to poison men in their sleep. They 
contain also of many tales of old men and women slain by their own sons or 
kinsfolk, sometimes with their own consent, in order to accuse the enemy of a 
deed for which he may be hanged, while one thana (Rajapur) has a sinister 
reputation for this form of crime with cases of fathers killing their own little 
children in their blind desire to ruin their enemies 


J. C. Jack, Bakarganj 


The district of Bakargany had long been associated with serious violent 
crimes from the early days of British rule in Bengal. Not only successive 
magistrates, Judges and police officers had repeatedly asserted the view but 
even the people of the neighbouring districts considered them “as a species 
of demon". Asfar back as 1766, Warren Hastings had found the **zaminder 
of Bakergunge" guilty of connivance in a brutal murder and robbery and 
had written to the Nawab to take a severe example of such kinds of 
zamindars.2 1n 1802, the then Judge and Magistrate of Bakarganj, J. Wintle 
described the people of the district to be of the lowest class. He wrote : 


“The general moral character of the inhabitants of this district (if I 
may be allowed to use the expression ) 1s at the lowest pitch of infamy; 
and very few exceptions indeed, to this character aie to be found. 
There ıs no species of fraud or villainy the higher classes will not be 
guilty of, and to these crimes in thelower classes may be added murder, 
robbery, theft, wounding, and c; on the shghtest occasion. In fact it 
is hardly going too far in asserting that the whole of the inhabitants 
of this district are dacoits...I1 apprehend that no piecept or example 
will ever 1nduce them to be in love with virtue or honesty ... Strict 
justice and rigorous law can alone keep them in order" 3 


Even Henry Beveridge, who was fond of the people of Bakarganj admitted 
that they were a “byword for turbulence". In 1868, the lawlessness of the 
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district became the subject of special enquiry by the then Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, J. H. Reilly and the Commissioner of Dacca Division, 
F.Simon apparently recommended to the government in August of the same 
year to disarm the district.5 Shortly afterwards, Mr. Sutherland the then District 
Magistrate, confiscated 1,500 or 2,000 guns which were later on destroyed under 
Mr. Beveridge's order and thrown into the river It 1s thus abundantly clear 
that the district had a long history of criminality of the worst type at its back. 
The record ın this regard was still further darkened in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century by phenomenal rise of violent crimes against persons, 
namely murder. 


In this paper an attempt will be made to bring to light the various 
aspects of murder as it manifested itself in the late nineteenth century. In 
Part I, the incidence and volume of murder together with its various features 
wil be examined. We will seek, m Part IL, to locate the probable causes 
behind the rise of such a murder wave. Remedial measures adopted to check 
the epidemic of murder with their consequent results and reaction will be the 
subject matter of discussion 1n Part IH. 


I 


Though surprising it may sound, the general lawlessness of the district 
which was despicable was temporarily contained in the 1880's with the passing 
of the Arms Act, 1878, and the enforcement of stungent anti-riot measures 
by the local administration. (details in Section ULI From about the year 
1889, the figures of murder, however, quite unexpectedly started to rise again 
and remained at a dangerously high level for the rest of the ( See Table 1), 
century. The gravity of Bakargan] situation will be more evident if we look at 
the incidence of murder to population in this district and compare the same 
with the provincial figures. It will be seen that Bakarganj representing a 
population of 5.46 percent of the province in 1891 was responsible for a much 
higher proportion of murders throughout the 1890’s® It was most marked 
during the yeais from 1891 to 1896, reachinga peak of nearly 20 per cent of 
all murders of British Bengal ın the year 1895. The phenomenon, observed 
the provincial goverment, presented ‘no parallel in Bengal?, while the District 
Magistrate of Bakarganj equated the situation with that of certain parts of 
Ireland in 1880-81.19 


Comparing the figures of Bakarganj with some other parts of India, E. R. 
Henry, the Inspector-General of Police pointed out that the district in 1895 
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Table 1: True murder cases in the district of Bakarganj and in Bengal 











1883-1903 
Year No. of murder No. of murder Percentage of 
in Bengal in Bakarganj col. 3 to col. 2 
1 2 3 4 

1883 to 

1886 274 15.75 (av ) 575 
1887 250 13 5.20 
1888 268 11 4.10 
1889 316 27 854 
1890 319 26 8.15 
1891 360 51 14.17 
1892 351 42 11.97 
1893 356 58 16.29 
1894 362 63 17.40 
1895 389 76 19.54 
1896 421 57 13 54 
1897 422 30 7.11 
1898 388 45 11.60 
1899 381 36 9.44 
1900 415 29 6 99 
1901 388 21 5.41 
1902 398 23 5.78 
1903 387 31 8.01 


Source Annual figures of true murder cases for the years 1883 to 1886 from the Report on 
the Administration of the Police 1n Bengal [henceforth APR], 1894, p 62 and Ibid, 1897, 
p 31; figures for the years 1887 to 1894 from GOB : PJD (Police) Notes and Orders to 
Nos. 39-49, April 1896, p 10, figures forthe years 1895 to 1903 from Ibid, Notes and 
Orders to Nos 45-48, August 1904 and Notes and Orders to No. 20, July 1904 


had in fact committed more murders than any district in India including that of 
Peshawar where 70 was the laigest number of murders till then registered! In 
1893, with the exception of Peshawar, Bannu and Rawalpindi, no district in the 
Punjab returned as many 30 murders while the highest for a district in the 
North-western Provinces and Oudh was only 26 17 He further revealed that the 
incidence of murder 1n the district of Bakarganj as then prevailed in Bakarganj 
in 1895 was “more than six times higher than in England or more than 12 
times higher if figures of murders of infants below one year are left out of 
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account, while it will be eight or nine times higher than in the rest of this 
province as a whole.”!3 


The above figures of murder is based upon true cases only. It does 
not include cases which were reported but were found to be false or those 
proved to be “culpable homicide” or those disposed of under munor sections 
generally “hurt” in one of its forms If all sorts of cases ending in loss 
of life are taken into consideration, the final figure of homicides in this district 
would indeed be very large. Even if, say, only the cases which the police 
reported as pure murder are taken into consideration, the figures would rise 
appreciably (see Table 2 ). Besides mcreasing number of murders in the 1890’s, 


Table 2: Revised Statement of true murder cases in the district of 
Bakarganj from 1891 to 1895 











Year Now reported by Reported by the Submitted by 
the Commissioner Commissioner in the 1. G. 
Annual Gen. Admn. 
Reports 

1 2 3 4 
1890 — 23 26 
1891 56 48 51 
1892 46 41 42 
1893 65 57 58 
1894 80 63 63 
1895 87 Up to September 72 








Source * GOB PID. (Police), Nos 50-51, April, 1896, See, Letter from the Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division to the Chief Secretary, GOB While forwarding the “revised state- 
ment", the Commissioner wrote “The figures do not exactly correspond with those 
reported 1n my Annual General Administration. Reports, and with those. submitted by the 
Inspector-General of Police to the Lieutenant-Governor in September last at Darjezling 
Among the true cases now reported are included some cases in which death was caused, 
and which the police reported as murders, but which were finally returned under some 
minor section ” 


there were occurences which the police reported as “attempts at murder". In 
the seven years from 1893 to 1899 there were m the Bakaiganj district no 
less than 107 such occurences accepted finally as true attempts at murder by the 
courts ( Table 3 ). 
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Table 3: Cases of attempts at murder in Bakarganj district, 1893-99 


Year No. of cases 
e 1 2 
1893 8 
1894 12 
1895 19 
1896 23 
1897 18 
1898 9 
1899 18 


Source: GOB : PJD (Police), Nos. 26-28, p. 4, Table C, June 1900. 


In so far as the distribution of murder in the district is concerned, it 
appears thatthe entire tract of land with the exception of the island of Dakhin 
Shahbazpur (Bhola) was in a state of turmoil Of the 72 murders taken 
place in the first 84 months of 1895, 29 had occured in the Sadar sub- 
division of the district, 20 in the Pirojpur subdivision, 21 in the Patuakhali 
subdivision, and only 2 in Dakhin Shahbazpur (see Table 4). The statement 
of all true cases of murder ending in loss of life from January to December 
24, 1896 also confirms the above view. During the period, 22 murders had 
taken place in each of the three subdivisions- Sadar, Piroypur and Patuakhali 
while only 6 cases were reported from Bhola subdivison.!4 Bhola’s excep- 
tional position as almost a murder free zone might have been due to its 
terrain which being raised above ordinary floods and generally free from 
marshes and a network of streams made commission of murder extremely 
difficult. Moreover, the land system of Bhola was much less complicated 
and the rent lowest in the district.15 The good reputation of Bhola might 
have also encoüraged like minded people to séttle in the island. ` From Oe" 
data of 1895 and 1896, it would also seem that the Sadar subdivision was 
the most murderous area in the district, Patuakhali and Pirojpur coming 
next. In actual fact, if population factor 1s taken into consideration, the 
picture would require slight revision. The southern subdivision of Patuakhali 
having a population of 523 lakhs in 1901 would then be at the top ofthe 
murder chart with a toll of 43 during the above period compared to Pirojpur's 
42 murders with a poulation of 5.53 lakhs and Sadar subdivision's 51 
murders with 9.45 lakh people.!© Bhola subdivision had indeed a very low 
murder figure, although it had a population of -2.70 lakhs in 1901,7 The 

8— 
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high propensity particularly of the southern people, to violent outrages like 
murder was explained by J. H. Reilly ( who studied Bakarganj crimes in 
the 1860's) to their “freedom from all wholesale social restraints, and to the 
feeling of independence in having money at their command, which has a 
tendency to make these men domineering".!85 The wide disproportions of 
sexes in some of these thanas like Amtoli, Galachipa, Patuakhali of Patuakhali 


Tabie 4: Murders and Attempts at Murder in the district of Bakarganj, thana 
by thana, up to September 15, 1895 





Name of Name of Total Gun-shot Attempts — Gun-shot 
subdivision Police Station Murders Murder at Attempts 
Murder 
Barisal 8 i 3 3 
Nalchitti 5 2 — — 
Jhalukati 6 2 4 1 
Sadar Backergunge 5 2 — — 
Mendiganj 2 — — — 
Gournadi 3 2 — — 
Pirojpur I 1 1 1 
Pirojpur Bhandaria 5 1 1 1 
Matbaria 13 2 1 1 
Sarupkati 1 — 1 = 
Patuakhali 8 4 2 2 
Patuakhali Amtoli 8 2 1 1 
Bawfal 1 — — _ 
Galachipa 4 -— — — 
Bhola — — — 
Bhola Burhanuddin 2 — — 
Total 72 19 14 10 


Source : GOB : PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to Nos, 39-49, p. 12, 
April, 1896. 


subdivision and that of Matbaria and Pirojpur thanas of Pirojpur subdivision 
might have also led to increased jealousy on the side of men and infidelity 
on the part of women, causing occasions of murder. Higher rates of rent 
per acre of agricultural land in the southern areas might have also led to 
increased agrarian tension with consequent violence.2e 
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It is no less interesting to find that the weapon of murder and the occasion 
of its use had also undergone considerable changes in this district in the 
nineteenth century. Wintle while reporting about the arms of the people 
mentioned about talwars, spears, bows and arrows, raibanses (a long iron, 
somewhat like a spike, fixed at the end of a bamboo), khagauns (a long 
talwar) and bludgeons. But there was no mention of firearms either as 
weapons of offence or of defence?! However, from about the middle of 
the century, the country was flooded with guns which were then also fre- 
quently used in riots. In 1876, Sutherland ( officiating Sessions Judge) wrote 
in the case of Meah Khan and others : “This case reveals one of the saddest 
features of lawlessness in Backergunge which I know In former times, when 
riots took place, firearms were used ; and blood was shed ; it was generally 
found that influential landlords pulled the strings and supplied the ruffians. 
But ın a case like this now under trial, this feeling of lawlessness has so 
far developed itself that in common petty disputes for a few bighas of land 
raiyats turn out armed to the teeth, supported by a strong force of their 
friends and partisans, and think as little of shooting each other down, even 
though they are near kinsmen, as if they were hunting a wild pig. How 
much further this unsettled feeling of lawlessness will show itself is a question 
for consideration of the executive authorities ...It 1s difficult now-a-days to 
find a rayat who has not at least a gun, and who knows how to make 
up his slugs, if even he cannot afford to buy his shot."? Mr. Sutherland's 
apprehension was right. There was another stage. Guns had proved useful 
to the landlord's bravado, useful to the hot blooded raiyats, and from about 
the end of the 1880's besides riots we come across the increasing use of 
guns along with traditional weapons in cases of murders unconnected with 
riots (see Table 5). “I am told", wrote the Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division, Mr. Luttman-Johnson in 1895, “till within the last ten years night 
gun-shot murders were almost unknown. And it ıs only one in the last few 
years they have been prevalent". From only one gun-shot murder unconnected 
with riot in 1888, the number had increased to 14 in 1894 and 21 in 189524 
Along with murders by gun-shots, whether connected with riots or otherwise, 
the figure of attempts at murder by means of firearms had also substantially 
increased. In 1893, there were 8 such attempts which had increased to 12, 
19 and 23 in 1894, 1895 and 1896 respectively (see Table 6). In total, on 
24 occasions firearms were used in the distiict ia criminal cases 1n 1891 which 
figure increased to 47 in 189225 In 1895, on 48 occasions guns were used.’6 
The figure compares very unfavoviably with the record of other districts in 
this regard. In 1895, for example, no gun was reported to have been used 
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in unlawful assemblies or riots in the district of Dacca and only one murder 
was committed ?7 In Mymensingh, guns were used in two cases of riots and 


Table 5: Analysis of true murder cases in Bakraganj from 1892 to 1899 


Murder in which guns Murder in which guns 
were used were not used 





Connec- Connected Pue ` Unconnec- Unconnected Pure 
Year ted with with robbery Maur- tedwith with robbery Mur- Total 











riot and dacoity ders riot and dacoity ders 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 $8 
1892  — — 10 7 — 22 39 
1893 2 — 7 7 3 35 54 
1894 2 — 14 11 1 32 60 
1895 1 — 21 5 — 49 76 
1896 1 1 13 4 — 38 57 
1897 — — = — 2 28 30 
1898 — — 1 2 — 42 45 
1899 — — 1 4 1 30 36 


Source ; GOB : PJD ( Police), Nos 26-28, p 4, Table B, June 1900. 


Table 6: Statement showing cases of attempts at murder in Bakarganj from 
1893 to 1899, 


Year No of cases 
1893 8 
1894 12 
1895 19 
1896 23 
1897 18 
1898 9 
1899 18 





Source : GOB : PJD (Police), Nos 26-28, p. 4, Table C, June 1900. 


unlawful assembly and ın Faridpur in 3 cases of ordinary riots, and in 1 case 
of riot attended with murder.28 The widespread use of firearms for murderous 
purposes thus became a conspicuous feature of the criminal history of Bakar- 
ganj by the end of the nineteenth century. 
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A special feature of gun-shot murders unconnected with riots, robbery 
& dacoity was the employment of professional assassins. These assassins known 
in Bakarganj as palwans, not as one would suppose, a wrestler, but a man well 
up in the use of guns and othe: arms. Often under the protection of well-to-do 
residents of the district, these badmaheshes could be hired to killata price. In 
the beginning, wrote Mr. E. C. Ryland, the District Superintendent of Police, 
these palwans used to be paid Rs. 190 for each murder (often two or three palwans 
jointly did the job) which came down to Rs. 50, and later to Rs. 25.29 In 
consequence of the impunity with which such offences were being committed, 
these men were later on paid still lower price on their services. In one case 
the rate fixed was Rs 15 - an advance of Rs. 5, and the balance when the deed 
was done 2 In all these cases, the crime was committed at night and in the 
victim's own homestead ?! Practice enabled them to get clear off after the shot 
and hide in the jungle before the terrified family had time to recover from their 
panic and began to search for the murderer. Best use was also made of the 
innumerable water ways, known as khals. “The country is intersected with 
water-ways, known as khals. The murderer comes in a boat, leaving no trace 
of his movements, creeps up to the house and making an aperature in the 
fhmsy wall for the muzzle of his gun, shoots his victim at pleasure, On the 
sound of the shot, the other inmates of the house cower in terror, and the 
murderer regains his boat and escapes, no attempt at pursuit being made" 232 
Such murders were thus extremely difficult to detect. “In most cases it was 
utterly impossible to say who he was, and even where he was professedly identified 
and placed on his trial, he was invariably acquitted ..the acquittals weie unavoid- 
able, the witnesses who ‘identified’ the murderer having falsely sworn they saw 
the man whom after due reflection and enquüy they suspected" 77 Moreover, 
the employer of the assassins often took sufficient care to get up an undeniable 
alibi, so that when the victim's relations, unable to find the actual assassin, but 
knowing who in fact must have directed the shot, accuse him as the murderer 
he was able to prove his innocence triumphantly to the Sessions Court.34 
Most of the guus used for the purpose, it may also be pointed out, were 
unlicensed firearms, believed to be old weapons existing in the district since 
before the operation of the Arms Act, XI of 1878. Originally kept for the 
purpose of protection of life and crops from the ravages of wild animals, 
these guns were never brought out for licenses but were quietly handed down 
from father to son, or circulated privately ın illicit traffic 55^ The owners of 
these guns, whose number must have been considerable, obtained ammunition 
from the following sources, viz, (a) from gun license holders who, taking 
ammunition under their license, sold it to those possessing no licenses, (b) 
from traders who smuggled ammunition from Calcutta, (c) used handmade 
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bullets and duge 28 In one instance, Inspector Kali Kishore Chaudhury in 
his search for unlicensed guns and ammunition had found from the possession 
of a daffadar a large quantity of powder and a number of caps sufficient to 
supply all the assassins in the district 37 


The sudden upward trend in the serials of murder and attempts at murder 
in the early 1890's was not, however, due to increased use of firearms only. 
Along with the use of guns, the most favoured weapons were a large curved 
knife (dao) which inflicted frightful wounds and the fish-spear which pierced 
the body with its fifty prongs and could not be extracted without tearing 
the flesh to pieces. The impunity with which the assassins used the guns 
probably encouraged others to resort to other forms of murder3® The increase 
of murder by traditional weapons had thus increased enormously from 29 
in 1892 to 54 1n 1895 or 86.2 per cent 1n three years ( see Table 5 ). 


Another significant aspect of murder was seasonal variation. It will 
appear from Table 7 showing the true cases of murder decided month by 
month in the district of Bakarganj from the years 1894 to 1899 that in 
all 72, 103, 67 and 58 cases of murder took place in the four quarters-January- 
March, April-June, July-September and October-December respectively. In 
other words, the second quarter was the worst from the point of view of 
the incidence of murder. The cause of this rise was explained to compa- 
rative period of rest following the winter harvest when there was a crop 
of intrigues, which 1ipened into homicide in the second quarter. “It is worth 
noting", wrote N. D. Beatson-Bell, the Magistrate of Bakaiganj “that the 
2nd quarter is a quarter of comparative rest from agricultural labour, a 
period during which a man can covet his neighbour’s wife"? With the 
second quarter over, there took place a change for the better which continued 
throughout the third and fourth quarters of the year. From the first quarter 
onwards, the incidence once again started to rise. The chart (appended 
herewith) brings out the above facts more clearly. The top line indicates 
murder of all kinds, and the bottom line murders by gun-shots. Another 
point well worthy of note is that the two lines in the chart run almost 
parallel : when the bottom line rises: the top line rises; and when the bottom line 
falls, the top line falls. (Some people used to argue that 1f gun-shot murders were 
made impossible, people would adopt some other means of homicide. The 
chart is an interesting commentary upon this line of argument) In other 
words, it shows that, 1f gun-shot murders were reduced, the whole range 
of murders also fell. The assassin was often far too cowardly to kill his 
man at close quarters, If he could not get a gun, he refused the job. 
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Table 7: Statement of True Murder Cases decided, month by month, in Bakar- 
ganj during the year 1894 








SS SG Sl n S8 5 
ol Elz] fala ala Bladlalals 
$ 2/8] $| 8; 3 4] 5) 21 2} BI 8| 8] £ 
>) si o i al OJ Z| ea 
1894 6 4 3 5 6 8 8 4 4 1 3 5 60 
1895 7 5 9 5 15 8 4 7 4 6 4 2 76 
18906 5 5 7 10 7 4 3 2 3 6 J 4 57 
1897 3 2 1 1 8 2 5 1 3 1 ~ 3 30 
1898 3 2 5 2 6 2 2 2 3 5 6 7 45 
1899 3 1 2 5 4 2 7 3 2 2 2 — 36 








Total 27 19 27 28 49 26 29 19 19 21 16 21 


Source * GOB: PJD (Police), Nos. 69-71, p A Table D, June 1898, and Ibid, Nos, 
26-28, p. 4, Table D, June 1900. 


Bakarganj murders were also distinctive 1n another feature—blood feuds 
and a strong spirít of vengeance. A few instancesin this regard will suffice 
to make the point clear. In 1888, one Beshmber Shah was shot dead by 
Rahim Ali, who though convicted at the Session, was acquitted by the High 
Court. In 1890, Beshamber’s son, Guru Charan took revenge by killing 
Rahim Ali. Three years later, in 1893, Hosain, a relative of Rahim Ali, 
found his opportunity, shot Guru Charan dead? Another instance occured 
at Rampur, Patuakhali P. S. on April 20. 1895. The origin of the case went 
back to about 14/15 years. The deceased was then having an affair with the 
mother of the assailant, Afiluddi, and ultimately killed his father for which he 
was tried but discharged for want of evidence. Afiluddi who had since been 
nursing his revenge shot the deceased when he was in his bed.4! The worst 
example of feud, however, was that of Shahabad which led to 4 murders 
in five years, The District Supperintendent of Police put the case thus :- 


*A murdered B. 

B's son murdered A. 

C gave evidence against B's 
son, and was murdered. 

C's son murdered B's son "2 


Besides long standing feuds, the people of this district often went to 
extremes to wreck vengeance on those they hada grudge against. Two cases 
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are cited here. In oneinstance in 1896, a ruffian, named Kalu Sikder, took 
lus own daughter to a lonely spot at night, and deliberately butchered her. 
He then went to the thana, and laid false charge agaimst some of his 
enemies 9 In another instance, in 1897, Ratanullah murdered his own mother 
in order to bring a false charge against some zamindari peons who accompa- 
nied a Civil Court peon when the latter wentto execute an order of ejection 
against Ratanullah.“4 Earher, Beveridge also mentioned details of two cases 
to show to what desperate lengths the wild elements in the population would 
occasionally go in the prosecution of their revenge ? It was these instances 
and perhaps some more of such stories which prompted Jack later on to 
suggest a detailed study of the criminal history of the district.46 


Morders in this district also differed substantially from the rest of the 
province in the fact that while 1n other parts of Bengal few murders were 
committed in cold-blood and after weighing the chance of escape, in Bakar- 
ganj “a great proportion of the murders are most deliberately cold-blooded, 
and in which.the chances of escape are deliberately attended to in planning 
the time and circumstances of the projected crime".! It is for this reason 
that we find a much larger porportion of murders in this district were ufs. 
302 ( premediated murder) rather than u/s. 304 ie. culpable homicide or 
murder by rash and negligence ( Section 304a ).48 


Another striking feature of Bakarganj murder is the frequency of cases 
in which Muslims were involved Although they constituted 6791 per cent 
of the total population of the district in 1891, 81.61 per cent of the murders 
in the year 1895 were committed by Muslims and ın another ? 30 per cent, 
by Hindus and Muslims jointly (see Table 8). Some 8.05 per cent of the 
murders in that year were committed by the Hindus who constituted 31.59 
per cent of the population in the district and equal number of murders 
by unknown persons ? Likewise, the victims were also preponderently Muslims. 
In that year, 88.51 percent of those murdered were Muslims, and the rest 
Hindus. That Muslims of Bakarganj were traditionally been the more crime 
prone ones in the district were also noticed earlier by various British writers. 
H. C. Sutherland in his Report on the History and Statistics of the District 
of Bakergunge m 1868 wrote, “The Mussulmans are almost the worst type 
of their creed, steeped in ignorance and prejudices, very litigious, grossly 
immoral and most easily excited. There is scarcely a District in Bengal 
where life is held so cheap , murders are committed on the least provocation.”5° 
Beveridge also noted the low sexual morality of Bakarganj Muslims, among 
whom many of them were boatmen, leading wondering and solitary lives. 
Like most sailors, they were an immoral class; and their wives, from being 
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left to themselves so much, often fell into intrigues.5! “In this class of 
offences [enticing away married women]", wrote Hunter *Musalmans are almost 
always implicated, and such cases are for most part unknown amongst the 
Hindus except those of the lowest castes."52 "The principal reason for frequent 
involvement of Muslims im such notoriety lay perhaps in their lack of general 
and moral education. Compared to Hindus, not only the percentage of 
literates amongst the Muslims low, they were also far removed from the 
teachings and ideal of Islams. Visits of religious leaders like Maulana 
Keramat Ali of Jaunpur to Bakarganj and Islamic reform movements like the 
Faraizi movement ( which had roots in the then Backarganj district) seems 
to have little effect in moulding the character and life of the Muslim population 
of this district.54 


I 


The causes of the high incidence in 1890's, is extremely difficult to account 
for. Hence, we may at best surmise or put forward certain plausible explana- 
tions thereto. 


The first and foremost reason seems to be the general character of the inhabi- 
tants of this district. Most of them, lured by the richness of the soil, had migrated 
into this tract of land in comparatively recent times, “These bands of settlers were 
uncouth men who had made their native districts too hot to hold them. They 
soon threw off theshackles of law and order. The very names of their settle- 
ments are startling—Galachipa, the settlement of strangulation, Lathimara, the 
settlement of the cudgel fight. We may compare the character of those backward 
woodsmen with the character of the pioneers of Mashona land or the rocky 
mountains . we shall not be far wrong in saying that the present raiyats in the 
south of the district are within three or four generations of the pioneers. No 
wonder that the spirit of lawlessness still remams."55 It may also be noted that, 
*Most of them were followers of the Prophet; the milder Hindus dreading to 
leave their lares and penates for a hand to hand fight with the forces of nature in 
a distant spot."56 That the moral character of early settlers were at the lowest 
pitch of infamy was also testified by Mr. Wintle at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He wrote, “both the men and women are extremely passionate, and 
loose and profligate in their manners. Infidelity on the part of the women, and 
jealousy on the side of the men, most frequently are the occasion of murders, but 
sometimes a dispute about a kid or a hooka is sufficient for that purpose. Passion 
also often leads to the commission of self-murder..."57 J. H. Reilly, who knew 
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the district well remarked, “It is difficult to explain why the crime of murder 1s 
so commonin Bakergunge, On asking the people, the only answer they give 
1s that the men of the Bhat: Des (tidal country) are very passionate. The 
people are quite right that the men ın the southern portion of Bakargan) 
are prone to violent and sudden outbursts of passıon.”53 W. W. Hunter 
also noted “strong passion and love of intrigue" among the people of Bakarganj 
He wrote, “A very large number of cases are instituted for enticing away 
married women, Theieis no offence of more constant occurence in the District 
than this”.59 


Land was another fruitful source of violence in the district, Besides 
riots occuring among different categories of landowners over the possession 
of land (the adage that “Possession is nine-tenths ofthe law" being well 
appreciated ), there were also perennial disputes between landlords and raiyats 
over the enhancement of rent, eviction from holdings, etc, For most of these 
disputes, Jack, however, blamed the landowners of this district who, according 
to him, were particularly oppressive and had flagrantly violated the law with 
impunity £ No wonder, the raiyats frequently combined to oppose their 
landlords, resulting in bloodshed and murder. Another important cause of 
land disputes was inadequate survey operations and the preparation of a 
record of rights. This was most necessary, as the Annual Police Report 
pointed out. ‘Owing to the operation of the Muhammadan law of inheritance 
and the prevalence of intermarriages amongst the Bakergunge Musalmans, 
sub-infeudation has been carried out to an unheard-of extent, and it is said 
that there are instances in which a fraction with a denominator of three 
figures would be required to express the interest of an individual in a field. 
If this be so, it is certain that no record of 11ghts could provide a solution 
for all existing difficulties in connection with land, though it would undoubtedly 
do much to settle disputes and diminish agragian crime If a plebicite could 
be taken, there would be a majority of votes in favour of a survey and 
settlement, as every one is tired of living under a reign of terror where each 
man lies in wait for the familiar enemy who has put forwaid a claim to his 
land."e! 


Freedom from all wholesale social restraint was another important cause 
of murder in the district Due to the peculiar physical nature of Bakarganj, 
the people in most cases, did not cluster together in compact villages as in 
the older districts but built their homesteads generally on the highest spot 
_appertaming to their holding, without any reference to their neighbours. 
The consequence was that, the homesteads were far from each other, with dense 
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plantations of cocoanut and betel-nut surrounding each house. Families for this 
reason, had little communication with each other, and owing to the numerous 
khals or watercourses, and the swampy nature of the country, neighbourly visits 
were seldom exchanged between them The social result was disastrous as was 
explained by J. H. Reilly : “In the older districts owing to the social relation- 
ships subsisting between families, domestic disputes are settled either by neighb- 
ours or by a Panchayet of the villagers, and man finds himself restrained in his 
temper and manners by the fact that the eyes of his neighbours are upon him ; 
if he beats his wife, it ıs known at once in the village, and forms the gossip 
of his friends. But in Bakarganj, owing to the isolation of families, the owner 
of the homestead is sole arbiter and ruler, independent of social restraint. If a 
man of bad temper, he often develops into a despot or domestic tyrant This will 
explain how a man of this lordly disposition, whose pride has been fostered by 
wifely homage, returning home after a hard day’s ploughing, and finding his rice 
uncooked or cold, seized a club or a knife, and either batters or hacks his wife to 
death....I believe the household habits of the people, caused by the secluded lives 
they lead, will account in a great measure for the social and domestic murders so 
prevalent in the district. The prevention of murder among such a race is not the 
work of the police officer ; it 1s the works of the school-master and teacher, who, 
by inculcating a purer religion and higher standard of humanity, may civilise these 
savages, and soften their hearts and manners , until that 1s effected, murder will 
continue to be common in the district."62 


The low character of a segment of population, the land system of 
Bakargan} and freedom from all wholesale social restraints contributed to 
the generally high level of murders in this district throughout the nineteenth 
century Over the top of this, certain administrative measures of the govern- 
ment and misadministration on the part of the local authorities created an 
explosive law and order situation. In this category, we may mention the 
effects of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, the strenuous working of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to contain riots, Judicial impunity in gun-shot murders, 
misadministration of the Arms and Ammunitions Act, 1878, reduction of 
police force in the district and a fall in the efficiency of the law enforcing 
agencies. 


Land, as we have seen, was a potent cause of conflict in the district. 
The relationship between the landlords and raiyats was very bitter over such 
questions as the enhancement of rent and ejectment from holdings The govern- 
ment, therefore, to "restore to the rayat something of the position which 
they occupied at the time of the Permanent Settlement", enacted the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885.6 It gave to the rayat, among other things, reasonable 
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security in the occupation of his land. It also gave statutory recognition to 
the right to transfer occupancy right, if the holding was transferable by custom 
orusage. The transfer had to be made by a registered instrument after 
the payment of landlord’s transfer fee and the right of pre-emption given to the 
landlord. Even the grant of this limited right to transfer land, it seems, 
was well recognised by the Bakarganj  raiyats as could be seen from the 
volume of land transfers since the passing of the Act (see Table 9). But 
in many instances such ‘custom’ or ‘usage’ was probably contested by land- 
lords and ın many cases mahajans grip over the indigent cultivators became 
stiffer leading to increased violence in the countryside. As Beatson-Bell observed 


Table 9. Transfer by registered deeds of raiyats holdings in Bakarganj, 1886-7 
to 1895-96. 





Year No. of transfers 





1886-87 2,352 


1887-88 2,464 
1888-89 3,090 
1889-90 3,909 
1890-91 4,697 
1891-92 5,369 
1892-93 5,802 
1893-94 6,782 
1894-95 6,611 
1895-96 5,621 





Source ` GOB : PJD (Police), Nos. 27-28, December, 1896 


“The more valuable a holding becomes to a raiyat the more bitter is his 
resentment towards any one who infrnges upon his right. On the other hand 
the more clear it becomes that a ratyat’s holding is a marketable commodity, 
the more firm becomes the clutch of the money-lender upon the spendthrift 
cultivator. In other districts the effect of these changes may not be evident 
in criminal statistics ; but the Backergunge raiyat, predisposed to homicide, 
has a swift and deadly method of getting rid of his enemy".56 


Closely connected with the land question was the issue of riots which 
in Bakargnaj had assumed menacing character over the years, With a 
view to suppressing riots, the local administration, in the 1880’s decided to 
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adopt coersive measures u/s. 107 Criminal Procedure Code which bound 
down persons to keep the peace? As a result, no doubt, the intensity 
and the number of riots had diminished,® but this might have led in the 
later years to the development of a custom of murdering their enemy at night.® 
E. R. Henry, the Inspector-General of Police thought that there was something 
in it. He wrote in August, 1895 : “Of late years strenuous efforts have been made 
to prevent riots and section 107, Criminal Procedure Code, has been very 
rigorously worked. Consequently, raiyats have not been able, as formerly, to let 
off bad blood by fighting out their quarrels in the fields, and now pay out their 
enemies by murdering them at night". 9 The raiyats of the district might have 
also by then found out advantages of night murder. As E. C. Ryland so rightly 
guessed : “I think that the people of Backergunge are beginning to find that they 
are better off by murdering their enemies than by attempting to resist them. 
Hitherto there have been rioters often attended with loss of life, but the people 
are beginning to find that in a riot their real enemy usually escapes to fight 
another day and to continue his persecution, and that rioters are usually detected 
and their chances of going to jail are much greater.”7! 


In the opinion of contemporary officials, however, the chief cause of the 
epidemic of murder in the district was judicial impunity, particularly in gun-shot 
assassination cases. Thus when the percentage of conviction in all true cases 
of murder was 27.33 (91 cases out of 333) during the period 1889-95, in gun-shot 
assassination cases it was only 3:17 (during the period from 1888-95) or 2 
convictions out of 6372 It was this impunity from penal consequences, the 
Lieutenant-Governor felt, which led to the epidemic of murder in the 1890's. 
“The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that the principal cause 1n the increase 
of gun-shot murders is the impunity with which it 1s found they can be committed 
.. "3 The Inspector-General of Police, Mr Henry also held similar views. “It 
appears to be that the impunity with which it is committed is the real explanation 
..".^ The gun-shot murders committed with impunity besides emboldening 
desparadoes with fresh hopes, had also the effect of increasing dao murders. “The 
impunity . encouraged not only gun shot assassination, but other forms of 
murder also.”75 The inadequate punishments awarded in murder cases were no 
less responsible. In 1885, in one instance (Galna case) the punishment was 
‘confinement to the rise of the Court’.76 In another case where capital sentence 
was inflicted to two men who committed the deed, it was ultimately not carried 
out as it was uncertain which pulled the trigger 77 ‘On one occasion”, wrote 
Mr. Savage, the Magistrate of the district in 1893, “one condemned man, when 
standing on the gallows, complained bitterly that he should be made to suffer 


death when others who had committed crimes of a like nature had received only 
imprisonment" .?8 
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The government's policy as regards the Arms and Ammunitions Act, XI of 
1878 was also thoroughly wrong from the beginning. With the operation of the 
Arms Act, no effort was made to induce owners of guns to take up licenses. As 
a result there were in the district many unlicensed guns which came to be used 
later on against persons when right opportunities arrived Furthermore, as licensed 
guns also remained unmarked till 1892, ıt facilitated their use in disputes?? In 
fact, till 1890, the Arms and Ammunitions Act was only in the statute book. 
Even no special report on the Act was required to be submitted to the govern- 
ment and in the year 1891 it contained only 136 words. The total medley in 
which the administration of the Act was in the district had been brought to the 
notice of the government by H. Luttman-Johnson, the then Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division in his note dated March 4, 1895. He wrote : “I have no hesitation 
in recording my opinion that our action under the Arms and Ammunition Act 
in the Backergunge district... has been wrong throughout First, no proper 
attention was paid to the matter : no inducements were held out to owners to 
produce their guns, Retainers were entered in column 2 of the license in a 
promiscuous manner. Licenses were in some instances granted in more than 
one name. Permits to purchase was treated as licenses to possess, and vice versa. 
Guns were licensed which had no existence Licensed guns were commonly 
used by persons other than the licensees. Guns were never marked, so it was 
impossible to decide if a gun was licensed or not. When licenses were not 
renewed, the guns were not accounted for. Worst of all, though only an insigni- 
ficant fee was charged, to obtain a license or its renewal was a costly business 
owing to the fact that it entailed a journey to the Sadar station".?! Furthermore, 
breaches of the Arms Act were also dealt with lightly When the law prescribed a 
maximum penalty of three years rigorous imprisonment, delinquents 1n Bakar- 
ganj were punished customarily with nominal fines only. In the year 1891 and 
1892, for example, 25 and 40 persons respectively were convicted with fine only 
and none was punished with imprisonment.*2 Such light punishment meted out 
to persons for breaches of the Arms Act compared very unfavourably with the 
rigour with which the Act was visited in the North-Western Provinces.93 “It is 
tolerably certain that, if unlicensed possession entailed penalties in Bengal of 
sufficient severity, few persons would keep unlicensed arms Some stringency is 
needed in the interests of the well-being of the law-abiding portions of the 
community there.”84 


There had also been a reduction in the number of regular police force in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Compared with one policemen to 
3,755 persons 1n 1872, this proportion had become 1 : 6,970 m 1894 8 No doubt 
the proportion was still better 1n this district than most others qn the province, 
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yet the physical nature of the country demanded the stationing of more policemen. 
“It is useless to compare the figures of this district with those of other parts of 
Bengal Means of communication in a great part of this district is slow, difficult 
and dangerous. It is essentially necessary in allimportant cases that a police 
officer should promptly reach the spot. This is impossible in the present state 
of affairs."96 Furthermore, the efficiency of the police force had also deteriorated 
over time. ‘Many of the old officers in Backergunge have got lazy and fat; they 
like the travelling about in boats and good feeding. They are too wellin with 
the local zamindars.”8’ This sort of officers were evidently not suitable for 
investigating murders, especially gun-shot murders, which required thorough 
investigation and good detective faculty. Asa result not only a large number 
of cases remained unsolved but even those which were detected mostly fell 
through as the evidence collected to ensure a conviction in this class of crime 
was not considered good enough by the courts. If the regular police force was 
inefficient, the rural police, ie. chaukidars were hands-in-glove with local bad- 
mahes59 Besides neglecting their duty of timely reporting crimes to the police, 
they were thoroughly corrupt—being easily gained over as witnesses. “Many 
of our cases have been spoilt by chaukidars who are guided entirely by the will 
of the zamindars or headmen of the village."5? The “conspiracy of silence" on 
the part of the people to assist the authorities in bringing to light the facts 
connected with many of these occurences was also considered unfortunate. It 
was felt that, “If villagers would only turn and render assistance, these night 
murders in Backergunge might be detected.” 


After having discussed the general causes of murder, and the casus belli 
for the increase of homicides in the 1890's we now intend in brief to look 
at the motives of murder. It will appear from Table 11 that no less than 
116 killings (total of columns 2, 4 and 7) out of 334 or 34.73 per cent of 
all true murders during the period 1891-95 took place owing to land disputes. 
Out of 116 cases 54 were connected with nots and the rest in cases unconnected 
with riots. Kullings of zamindari servants in connection with land disputes 
other than in riots seemed to be unimportant! It is, however, possible that 
quarrels arising out of land disputes with different grades of tenure holders 
(other than zamindars) have been shown in column 7. That land was the motive 
of the largest segment of murders in the district was also stated in the statement 
of murder cases for the year 1896 (till December 24 of the year). In that 
year, no less than 29 murders out of 56 or nearly 52 per cent of. murders were 
due to land disputes? Private enmity about a woman was at the root of 
24.25 per cent of all true murders during the years 1891-95 ( Table 11). 
In reality, in the opinion of all the more experienced officers in the district, 
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this figure was rather a conservative estimate as villagers felt shy to divulge 
facts in which a woman was the cause. In the the year 1896, when efforts 
were made to compile the motives more carefully than hitherto, it was found 
that 30.36 per cent of all true murders took place on account of women? 
A good number of murders also took place asa result of private quarrels, 
robbery and dacoity and to other unspecified causes. It is, however, curious 
that no mahajan bacame the victim. of murder for mahajam business during 
the years, at least, from 1891-96 although they might have been murdered 
due to other causes including land grabbing?* Those murdered in the district 
were in almost all cases notorious characters. *...the person murdered usually 
brings his own fate upon himself, and, if allthe true facts were known, might 
almost be considered deserving of his Die" 2 “It frequently happens". added 
another, “that a regular “committee” 1s formed which sentences the offender 
to death and sees that its sentence is carried out".?5 The passiveness of the 
people in rendering material assistance to the police in the detection of crime 
gives credence to the story?" 


Ill 


To contain the rising volume of murders, the government, local and 
provincial, adopted a series of special preventive measures Firstly, as far as 
possible, the local government followed a policy of restricting the grant of 
licenses only to persons of good character who were in need of firearms for 
the protection of their lives and property from wild animals. This restrictive 
policy 1s evident from the statistics regarding the grant of licenses in the district 
of Bakargan] as shown in Table 12, In spite of the reduction of gun licenses, 
however, gun-shot murders kept on increasing In other words, it soon 
appeared that the number of gun licenses had in fact nothing to do with the 
number of gun-shot murders—the holders being almost all immaculate, Secondly, 
as it was increasingly becoming evident that murders were being committed 
in the district almost wholly by unlicensed guns, the local administration became 
tough and started to inflict heavy sentences of imprisonment of the delinquents 
for breaches of the Arms Act. Thus instead of customary nominal fines, heavy 
sentences of up to 18 months were passed on some persons in 1893 and 1894 
which unfortunately led to much correspondence and conflict of views ( prisoners 
in all appeal cases were released by the High Court and the Commussioner of 
Dacca Division criticised such sentences while all officers below the level of the 
High Court agreed that such heavy sentences were necessary LI The government 
also seemed unwilling to press its officers to exercise greater stringency in 
enforcing the provisions of the law against the unlicensed possession of arms (and 
even reduced the remainder of the sentences in three cases in which the persons 
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Table 12 Number of gun licenses granted or renewed in the district of 
Bakargani, 1890-95 








Year Number 
1890 3,633 
1891 2,980 
1892 2,666 
1893 1,562 
1894 1,584 
1895 1,787 


Source ` PJD (Police). Nos. 14-15, September 1896. See, Letter No. 543J, 
dated, Dacca, the 28th March, 1896 from H Luttman-Johnson, 
the Commissioner of Dacca Division to the Chief. Secretary, GOB. 


convicted had served out six months of their sentence or more, and were still in 
prison, and reduced the sentence of another to six months )9 Thus, due to 
divided official opinion deterrent measures against breaches of the Arms Act 
could not be enforced The government also experimented with conditional 
amnesty. This amnesty was granted initially to all persons in Bhola for a 
period of six months effective from Jannuary 1, 1896 within which to produce 
unlicensed guns and take out licenses for them on payment of a small penalty.199 
Under thus amnesty, no person was to be prosecuted unless he was shown to have 
used the gun for unlawful purposes It was hoped that the experiment in Bhola 
might afford data for extending it to other parts of the district. and so of recover- 
ing ahold of a large number of unlicensed guns.!?! But in spite of the ‘free 
circulation of the notice", not a single gun had been surrendered. “...1t is not 
easy to make a favourable impression 1n the minds of the people of this place, 
however reasonable the explanation may be", opmed the Subdivisional Officer of 
Bhola while forwarding a report on the results of the experiment for the 
information of the government 102 Fourthly, the services of chaukidars and 
panchayats were also incieasingly utilized to apprehend criminals. In the early 
months of 1893, the Magistrate of Bakarganj had issued: directives to the police 
and to chaukidars to keep a sharp look-out for men suspected of having unlicen- 
sed guns in their possessions.!? The government had also directed the local 
administration ( 1n April, 1895 ) to carefully examine the chaukidars, on occasions: 
of their muster parades at the thanas, regarding the existence of unlicensed guns 
within the area of their beat 19^ Detailed instructions were later on issued to the 
panchayets and chaukidars on January 16, 1896 impressing upon them the impor- 
tance of their assistance to the police in the detection of murders (see Appendix 1). 
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Besides, the panchayets were additionally instructed to rouse popular feeling 
amongst the villagers as “we must trust to the people to help themselves".105 For 
the detection of unlicensed guns or the production of unlicensed guns, chaukidars 
were moreover offered attractive monetary rewards.!°6 Fifthly, in the later half 
of 1895 a competent Inspector was deputed on special duty to investigate 
crimes of murder. Along with that, the thana staff was also strengthened by 
sending 1n three experienced Sub-Inspectors of good physique. However, as 
the results had not been. commensurate with the efforts made by these officers, 
the Lieutenant-Governor had further ordered the appointment of three Ins- 
pectors for emloyment in the Bakarganj district. One of these officers was 
posted at the head-quarters subdivison, another in Pirojpur and another in 
Patuakhali. The fourth was initially posted in the Matbaria thana, but his 
services were available elsewhere had the District Superintendent wished s0.109 
These officers were also directed to investigate and enquire into all matters 
connected with murder cases and to carefully examine ammunition. shop 
registers as it was believed that “much might be learnt by an intelligent 
detective from his surveilance over these shops and following up the alleged 
purchasers", Lastly, magisterial staff in the district was also strengthened. 
This was done to speed up trials in Magistrates’ Courts which were “tyranised 
over by local Bars whose interest it 1s to make the trial of cases as lengthy as 
possible. Meantime, witnesses get disheartened and become anxious to withdraw 
at any cost, from proceedings which take up so much of their timc, while police 
officers are kept at courts for unnecessarily long period to the detriment of their 
work"!!9 In fact, taken the statistics for the years 1893 and 1894 together, it 
was found that trials in Magistrates’ Courts were more protracted in Bakarganj 
than in all other districts except Bogra, where administration during these years 
was admittedly inefficient.!!! Magistrates during this time, besides trial of cases, 
were also directed to make local enquiry where murders occured within 
accessible distance of head-quarters. ‘Civilian officers are more prompt in 
making such local enquiries, and have more prestige with the people, who will 
be more ready to assist them in unravelling crime, as they feel they can count 
upon them for protection against reprisals".!!2 In October, 1895, a Joint-Magis- 
trate was also deputed “who will be specially in charge of this subject [murder] 
and will enquire into all cases of the kind himself, as well as be constantly on 
the move visiting the localities where murders are committed or attempted”.113 
It was hoped that the hands of this officer would materially be strengthened by 
the appointment of the Special Inspectors, 


But the special preventive measures!!^ initiated by the government bore 
partial fruits only. The number of true murder cases which was 49 in the first 
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half of 1895, came down to 38 during the similar period in 1896 117 This number 
was still considered too large and it was thought unwise to assume that the ten- 
dency to diminish would continue.!!6 The deputed police officers were also able to 
ascertain the names of a number of persons who were believed to be professional 
assassins but due to lack of sufficient evidence to send them up for trial, many of 
them could only be successfully prosecuted for bad livelihood ( see Table 13 ).!!7 
Furthermore, in the first six months of 1896, not many (33 cases) illegal posses- 
sion of arms and ammunition had been detected.!!8 It was also found impossible 


Table 13 : Statement of bad livelihood cases in Bakarganj from 1892-1899 


Year No. of cases No. of cases Percentage of 
instituted prosecuted to column 3 to 
conviction column 2 
1892 86 66 76.7 
1893 44 35 79.5 
1894 159 121 76.1 
1895 137 110 80.2 
1896 470 380 80.8 
1897 413 331 80.1 
1898 230 193 83.9 
1899 160 101 63.1 


Source : GOB ; PJD ( Police), Nos. 26-28, p. 4, Table C2, June 1899. 


to keep track of all holders of licensed guns who procured gunpowders from the 
licensed shops. ‘566 pounds of gunpowder were sold at our licensed shops in the 
half year [of 1896] whichisa great deal for 1,777 licensed guns", wrote the 
Commissioner of Dacca Division.!! Again, he added, “It ıs said that holders of 
unlicensed guns get holders of licensed guns to procure gunpowder for them. 
There are 49 fireworks manufacturers whose doings have only lately been properly 
supervised in the district It would be difficult, if not impossible to prevent hol- 
ders of unlicensed guns from getting coarse gunpowder from these men?" (20 With 
a view, therefore, “to consider the present state of the district in respect of mur- 
ders, especially gun-shot murders", the government convened a conference with 
the local officers on August 7, 1896 12! The conference held at Barisal was presi- 
ded over by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and was attended 
by the Chief Secretary, Mr. C. W. Bolton, the Commissioner of Dacca Division, 
Mr. Luttman-Johnson, the Magistrate of Bakarganj, Mr. Beatson-Bell, the 
District Judge, Mr. Gordon, the Additional Judge, Mr. Random, and the District 
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Superintendent of Police, Mr. Ryland.!!2 The meeting decided, among other things, 
to adopt the extraordinary step of disarming the entire distiict, that is, the reca- 
lng and cancellation of all the existing licenses for firearms with effect from 
September 1, 1896 (for government notification, see Appendix II ),123 By so 
doing, the government wanted to *simpliy the detection of guns which are at 
present held, it is believed in large numbers, without license" 124 It was also 
decided to stiengthen the hands of the Magistracy by the employment of more 
Government Pleaders so that the Magistrates when commiting offenders to the 
Sessions might be able to supply all the available evidence rn a complete and satis- 
factory form 125 This was done in view of the fact that the Sessions Court and 
the High Court required a very high standard of evidence to ensure a conviction 
in these cases when the life of an accused was in the balance. Among other 
decisions, the conference authorized the Magistrate to raise the number of 
chaukidars to the maximum statutory number, especially in those villages in which 
serious crime had occured.!26 It also reiterated government's earlier policy of 
liberally rewarding chaukidars for rendering material assistance to the police in 
the detection of crime. The question of making the patrol boats more effec- 
tive and of supplying boats to the police were also referred to and it was 
decided that the Inspector-General of Police would be requested to reconsider 
the whole question.!7 It was also decided to formally thank the zamindars 
who would render assistance to the police by special letters signed by the 
Magistrate of the district and in the more conspicuous cases by the Commissioner 
of the Division himself. It was further decided that a circular notice to the 
zamindars and their principal servants would be prepared in vernacular informing 
them that the lawlessness prevailing in the district was receiving the serious 
attention of the government and calling on them to give the magistrates and 
the police every assistance possible to facilitate the detection of crime and the 
conviction of offenders ( See Appendix III). They would be warned that, unless 
such assistance was received, it might then become necessary to adopt further 
measures of an exceptional and very stringent character for the suppression of 
crime. The Government of Bengal would also approach the Government of 
India in the matter of amendment of section 110 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code with a view to restoring the power of the magistracy of dealing preven- 
tively with “dangerous characters" and “village ruffians’ known and recognised 
as such by the neighbours.!?9 If all these measures failed, the government 
made it clear, a special commission would be appointed to deal finally with 
the offenders on the spot while the evidence was fresh.!2° It would also consider 
enacting provisions of the Burma Village Act which made the community 
responsible for undetected crimes and for failure to assist the police 1n 1ts detec- 
tion and suppression.139 


€ 
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The additional measures adopted at the conference were immediately acted 
upon. All the licensed guns in the district and those in the hands of licensed 
vendors were taken charge of by the authorities.'3! Ammunition amounting to 
10 Ibs. of gunpowder were received from license holders and 6903 lbs. of gun- 
powder and 3,38,980 percussion caps from vendors.!32 Shops for sale of guns, 
ammunition and military stores licensed under the Explosives Act, and also shops 
licensed for repair of guns, and c, were closed down.!33 These measures added 
to the general effect, and helped to resuscitatea wholesome fear of the law. 
*Hitherto much has been said about drastic measures being adopted by Govern- 
ment, but the people have evidently not believed any such measures would be 
taken. The disarming of the district has shown the people that government is 
determined to protect life, and that they are beginning to realize that they cannot 
take the law into their own hands with impunity 134 Along with disarmament, a 
hunt for unlicensed guns, and a vigorous action against bad characters under the 
preventive sections of the law began to be instituted. In their drive against antı- 
social elements, the police now received the co-operation of all classes of people. 
**Hitherto the police have found it most difficult to get information, but now the 
people are coming willingly".!35 Zamindars and their principal servants realizing 
their personal responsibility in the matter also came forward in large numbers to 
help in stamping out crimes. Besides the staff of the Nawab Ahsanullah 
Khan Bahadur and of Syed Moazzem Hussain Khan Bahadur who had all along 
been furnishing important clues regarding bad characters; the Manager of Ulania 
zamindart and the Tehsildar of Mr. Brown, among others, now provided material 
help to the government (6  Chaukidars under the spur of monetary rewards also 
started reporting crimes and fuinishing clues In comparison with Rs. 495 
in 1894, chaukidars had received Rs. 3,104 as cash reward in 1896, and in 
1897 the sum expended was Rs 5,731.137 As a result of all these factors and the 
increased efficiency of the police force ( eight Inspectors were now employed in 
the district. More boats were also sanctioned under the three heads “Patrol 
boats", “Boats of Investigating Officers” and ‘Process serving boats for Cons- 
tables"), the district was cleared off unlicensed arms and ammunition leading 
to seizures and prosecutions in many cases under the Arms Act.3* In one 
case, Inspector Kali Kishor Chaudhury found no less than 29 guns in one man’s 
bonse 19 In another case, a large quantity of materials for repairing and 
manufacturing guns were found. ^? Besides actual prosecutions, guns and 
ammunition or both wete detected in a number of cases under circumstances 
which were considered suspicious and hence did not justify the institution. of 
cases.'44 Persons possessing unlicensed guns and ammunition in many cases 
also threw their possessions into rivers and khals or buried or hid them in the 
jungle. Besides, the police was also able to prosecute successfully a large 
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number of men for bad livelihood. Thus in 1896 alone, more notorious 
characters were prosecuted than in the four preceding years taken together 
( seé Table 12 ). Among those convicted ın 1896, 31 men were known to be 
professional assassins and out of whom 8 were proved to have been concerned 
in different murder cases, though these cases could not be proved in Court 
against hem 138 One Mahim Khan who employed professional assassins in a 
gun-shot murder at Dumki was also successfully convicted and sentenced to 
transportation, “This 1s the only conviction of its kind ; the man took no 
part in actual assassination”.!44 Next year (in 1897), out of the 331 persons 
convicted for bad livelihood, 23 were known, or strongly suspected, to be 
professional assassins.145 Judicial results in murder cases also showed a marked 
improvement, Not only trials became speedier and conviction rates higher 
(see Table 10 ) but also the exemplary punishments meted out to murderers 
had a deterrent effect on this class of orime. In 1896, eight persons. were 
hanged for murder; in 1898 only one person was hanged; in 1899 seven 
persons ; in 1900 eleven persons ; in 1901 five persons ; in 1902 thirteen ; 
and in 1903 fifteen persons.146 

The results were all that could be expected. Gun-shot murders which 
were being committed in this district with impunity decreased dramatically. 
During the seven years period from 1897 to 1903, only 10 gun-shot murders 
were committed, mostly by importing guns from outside the district.! This 
was quite in contrast with 16 gun-shot murders in 1894, 22 in 1895 and 15 
in 1896 (see Table 5). With the decrease in gun-shot murders, other murders 
had also fallen. “Probably the connection...between the two classes was that 
the impunity with which the assassins used the guns encouraged others to 
hope they would'also escape".! Once gun-shot murders were checked and 
thoroughly dealt with, dao murders also lessened. Nor did the assassins deter- 
mined to commit murder taken up other weapons instead of guns. “The 
assassin is often far too cowardly to kill his man at close quarters. If he 
cannot get a gun, he refuses the job’’.149 

It was also argued that the people deprived of their guns would not 
be able to protect their crops from the ravages of wild animals.!50 This 
difficulty had been met by giving out police curbines to 148 panchayets 
(village headmen) of good character.!5! Their return show that during 1897, 
for example, 886 wild animals were killed with government guns compared 
to 233 ın 1896. In addition, another 172 wild animals were killed in 1897 
in traps or with weapons other than the gun.5? “From many places com- 
plaints were received that pigs were damaging the crops. Several of the places 
I visited, and saw little or no damage", wrote the district Superintendent of 
Police in his report on murder for the year 1897,53 However, it appears 
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that there had been a “small increase" in the number of person reported 
to have been killed by wild animals towards the beginning of the twentieth 
century. This increase had been explained to better reporting and to wood- 
cutters going further into the Sundarbans 154 


It was also found that the measures had a wholesome effect on other 
classes of crime as well. Riots, for example, had decreased in the district 
from an average of 123.6 in 1892-96 to 107 in 1897-99.55 The number of 
true cases of dacoity in which final forms were submitted had also decreased 


from an average of 12 ın 1894-95 to an average of 6 in 1896-97 and to 3 
in 1898-99,156 


It now remains for us to see what the reaction of the people of the 
district was to this drastic measure of disarmament. It appears from the 
available papers that the people were generally opposed to such measure mainly 
on two grounds. In the first place, disarmament implied curtailment of the 
privileges enjoyed by the subjects. In other words, 1t was a sense of humilia- 
tion on the part of Bakarganj people that they were deprived of the use 
of guns when the people of other districts were permitted to hold them. 
This humiliation was keenly felt by the upper classes. A talukdar, who 
happened to be a Deputy Magistrate also, said, “Do not give guns to 
haoladais (i e, to subordinate tenure holders), but allow them to the 
most respectable landholders"15?7, In their petition to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the People's Association of Barisal also resented the wholesale disarma- 
ment of the district “which have deprived even the foremost gentlemen 
of Backergunge of the use of guns".59 Jn the second place, guns were 
considered by the respectable and well-to do persons to protect their property 
at home and on journey from the ravages of dacoits and ruffians. Paulo 
Gomes and other descendents of the Portuguese settlers in the village of 
Shtbpui who supported themselves by letting their services to the zaminders 
and other villagers for killing pigs, tigers, and c. also remonstrated against 
the withdrawal of all licenses for guns.59? In order to express their resentment, 
against wholesale disarmament, a public meeting of the residents of the district 
was, therefore, held on September 24, 1896 under the presidentship of Babu 
Upendra Nath Sen. They also presented a memorial to the government 
for the withdiawal of all order for the cancellation of gun licenses in the 
district of Backarganj. But the goveinment found no valid reason to do 
so as the memorial contained **no arguments that were not fully considered 
by Government before".!6! The petition presented by the People’s Association 
of Barisal to the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir A H. Fraser on July 15, 1904 asking 
foi a relaxation of the rules, however, bore fruit. As crime of murder in 
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the district had by then considerably diminished, the government after due 
consultation with the local authorities decided to relax the rules initially 
in the case of gentlemen of position and good character who could be depended 
on not only to mususe the guns themselves, but also to prevent others from 
misusing them '62 The privileges would gradually be extended to others, the 
government assured, if lawlessness of the kind ceased.!63 


Conclusion 


The epidemic of murder 1n the district of Bakarganj in the late nineteenth 
century will stand out significantly in the annals of criminal history of this regi- 
on. The entire district excepting the island of Dakhın Shahbazpur (Bhola) was 
the scene of this crime Most of these murdeis were committed in cold blood 
to take revenge against old enemies or were the results of family feuds and were 
committed by the ignorant and hot blooded Muslim raiyats against their co-reli- 
gionists using such traditional weapons as daos and fish spears. The use of fire- 
arms to murder victims at night (and the development of a class of midnight pro- 
fessional assassins to cater to its needs)—a novel device to get rid of an enemy 
also grew up fast in the distuct in the last decade of the century due mainly to 
advantages that went with it. 

Various causes have been assigned for the rise in murders 1n the 1890's. It 
is often pointed out that the low moral character of a segment of population espe- 
cially of the descendents of those dare-devil Muslim migrants who had earlier 
settled 1n the land of etdorado and whose blood was not yet fully tamed and were 
passionate and independent often reacted violently in trifling matters. Butt 
would be unjust to lay all blames on this head only. The land in which they lived 
was different from the rest of Bengal—intersected by innumerable rivers and 
iivulets, khals and blils. The soil was made richer by the alluvial deposit of the 
mighty rivers the Padma, the Brahmaputra and the Meghna. The richness 
of the sol and the formation of chars and with ıt the growth of a large 
class of intermediate tenurial system who believed in the dictum of ‘Might 
1s Right’, and their frequent oppression on the raryats for higher rents and 
ejectment from their holdings often compelled these independent and hardy 
men to take the law into their own hands. Moreover, there was hardly 
any recoid of rights on land which was required in view of the extent of 
sub-infeudation The physical nature of the terram again compelled them 
to live in social seclusion from their neighbours which made them dicta- 
torial and of “lordly disposition’? The secluded lives they lived, according 
to Reilly, accounted to a great measure of social and domestic murders so pre- 
valent ın the district They were also far removed from the teachings and dict- 
ates of Tslam and of the light of general education which could kindlein their 
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heaits nobler thoughts and perceptions. Furthermore, the situation was made 
much more complicated by the government, local and provincial. No effort was 
made by the local authorities to collect arms with the enactment of the Arms 
and Ammunitions Act, 1878 At the same time, in the 1880’s efforts were made 
to contain riots by the strenuous working of section 137 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure The enactment of the Arms Act and the enforcement of the Criminal 
Procedure Code had no doubt some effect in the 1880’s but soon it was found 
out that punishments for breaches of the Arms Act was only nominal and that 
murders with guns at night was easier than killing real enemies in riots Moreover 
midnight murders were hardly detected, and even if detected sufficient evidence 
was not forthcoming for their successful conviction. The government’s credibi- 
lity thus suffered a terrible blow at the hands of midnight assassins. The judicial 
impunity in gun shot murders besides encouraging others to do the same, sti- 
mulated dao murders also The government's neglect of the police administration 
during this time was equally blame-worthy. It dangerously reduced its operation- 
nal forces (in ratio to the population of the district) which made it an ineffec- 
tive organization for the maintenance of law and order. Many of the officers 
posted at the district got fat and lazy and were in league with landlords and other 
influential men of the locality to the detriment of civil and criminal justice 


The seriousness of the situation was all too plain. Nor was the local govern- 
ment unaware of it. But the administration, being in a state of relative calm for 
nearly a decade, could not come up with any acceptable explanation of the rise of 
tbis crime and the measures that they took till early 1896 like restricting the grant 
of gun licenses, conditional amnesty, utilization of the services of the chaukidars 
and panchayets, appointment of special Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Police, 
increase 1n the Magisterial staff, failed to check the spate of murder Even the 
provincial government during this time was at its wits end. “It 1s indeed most 
difficult to know what to suggest, and, I feel that I can give no more help than 
the Commissioner, Magistrate, and Inspector-General of Police have been able 
to do,” wrote the Chief Secretary to the Government, Mr. H. J S. Cotton, on 
September 17, 1895 164 Having failed to quell the situation, the government took 
the most extraordinary step of disarming the district with effect from September, 
1896, and also at the same time took some measures like the appointment of addi- 
tional government pleaders, policy of liberally rewarding village police, issuance 
of a Circular Notice to zamindars and their principal servants. These diastic 
steps together with stiff police and judicial action finally significantly brought 
down the number of murders in the district and with it some such crimes as riots 
and dacoity. The government, at long last, being in control of the situation 
decided partially to relax the rules regarding the grant of licenses for guns from 
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September, 1904. The restoration of law and order in the district once more 
indicated the truth of the saying that opportunities for ill make ill-deeds done; 
and that firmness in dealing with crimes and criminals pays ample dividends. 
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the district although 1ncreased to 2, 269, 779 1n 1901, its percentage to Bengal’s 
population (Bengal’s total population being 42, 149, 154), declined to 5 39, Cen- 
sus of India, 1941, Vol. IV, Bengal Tables (by R. A, Dutch) (Simla, 1942), pp 6 
and 10, 

GOB: PJD (Police), No. 46, p. 2, April, 1896. 


Ibid, Nos. 39-40, p, 2, April, 1896 

Ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos, 39-49, p. 4, April, 1896. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

For details of all true cases of murder ending in loss of life from January to 24 
December, 1896 see, GOB PJD (Police). Nos 13-14, p. 4, Statement D, May, 
1897. 

J. C.Jack, op. cit, p. 72, and Md. Habibur Rashid (ed) Bangladesh District 


Gazetters, Bakargany (Dacca, 1980), pp. 57, 143. 
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For population figure of the subdivisions, see Census of India, 1901. Vol. VI B, The 
Lower Provinces of Bengal and their Feudatories, Part III, Provincial Tables by 
(B. A Gait) (Calcutta, 1902), p. 8 

Ibid 

Cited in J. C Jack, op cit, p 39; Md. Habibur Rashid (ed ), op. cit., p. 76. 

For sex-ratio of these thanas, see, Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI B, The Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and their Feudatories, Part IIT, Provinincial Tables, p. 8. There 
was also a great disproportion of sexes in Bhola subdivision, but 1t seems to have 
been an exceptional area so far as crime of murder was concerned. 

JC Jack, op cit,p 72; Md Habibur Rashid (ed), op. cit, p 143 

See letter of Mr. Wintle, dt the 7th January, 1802 in H. Beveridge, op cit., p. 406 

Quoted by Beatson-Bell in his account of crime ın Backargany in GOB- PJD (Police 
Nos. 27-28, p. 8, December, 1896. 

GOB: PJD (Police), Nos. 44-45, April, 1896. 


According to Beatson- Bell, the first gun-shot assassination ın Bakarganj by night 
occured on January 5, 1888 — See, GOB: PJD (Police), Nos. 47-48, p. 8, Decem- 
ber, 1896. 

See, Extract from the Magistrate of Bakarganj, letter No. 1160J, dated 3rd June, 
1833, to the address of the Commissioner of Dacca Division in GOB: PJD 
(Police) Nos. 47-48, p 2, April, 1896. 


See, Letter No. 5437 , dated Dacca, the 28th March, 1896 from H. Luttman-John- 
son. Commissioner of Dacca Division to the Chief Secretary, GOB, in GOB: 
PJD ((Police) Nos 1896, 

Ibid. 

Ibid - 

See, GOB: PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p. 7, April 1896. 

Ibid. 

Letter No. 2323J., dated Barisal, the 30th July 1895 from H. LeMesurier, offictating 
Magistrate of Bakargany to the Commissioner of the Dhaka Division 1n GOB : 
PJD (Police), Nos. 39-40, p. 1, April, 1896 

APR, 1895, p 6I 

GOB: PJD (Police), Nos. 39-40, p 1, April, 1896. 

lbid, pp 1-2. 

See, Extract from letter No. 595, dated the 29th October 1895, from the Sessions 
Judge of Bakarganj to the Magistrate of Bakargan; in GOB : PJD (Police), Nos. 
46-47, p 2, May, 1896, These guns were mainly of two kinds the **marriage gun” 
and the *'shikar gun”. The “marriage gun”, usually a barrel only, was fixed in the 
ground or tied to a tree before it is fired. As this gun was not suitable for taking 
good aim with, it was unlikely to have been used by assassins On the other hand 
the “shikar gun" was usually the Monghyr single barrel muzzle loading gun, ora 
gun of that pattern. These guns were hard hitting, and carried correctly for a long 
range the barrels being very long. “It has been proved that these guns are used for 
pistol murders and riots.” In a few instances, pistols have been used, but the 
country-made pistol was of little use except for making a noise, and 1n one instance 
where 1t was known to have used against human beings, it had proved harmless, the 
shot with which the pistol was loaded did not even penetrate the clothes of the man 
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fired at. However, loaded with ball, these pistols could be more formidable weapons, 
but the difficulty of making a good shot with one of them made it an undesirable 
weapon for an assassin to use. See, letter No 423, dated Barisal, the 16th March, 
1896 from E. C. Ryland, District Superintendent of Police, Bakarganj, to the 
Commissioner of the Dhaka Division (through Magistrate) in GOB. PJD (Police), 
Nos. 54-55, p. 3, April, 1896. 


36. Letter No, 1166, dated Bakarganj, the 14th July, 1896, from E. C. Ryland to the 


37. 


45. 


46 


47. 


48, 


49. 


Commissioner of the Dhaka Division ın GOB : PJD (Police), Nos 27-28, p 13, 
December 1896. Nobody knew about the probable number of unlicensed guns 1n 
the district Mr. LeMesurrer, the officiating Magistrate of Bakarganj, estimated that 
their number might amount to as many as 5,000. On the other hand, Mr. Luttman- 
Johnson, the Commissioner of the Dhaka Division, was of the opinion that there 
were in the district 5,000 guns in total, licensed or unlicensed or one gun to 430 
persons See, GOB: PJD (Police). Nos. 19-20, p. 1, July, 1895, and Ibid, No 21, 
p. 2, July, 1895. 

See, E C. Ryland's letter dated the 14th July, 1896 in. GOB : PJD (Police), Nos 
27-28, p 13, December, 1896. 

See; e account of crime in GOB. PJD (Police), Nos. 27-28, p. 8, December, 


Letter No 5133, dated Barisal, the 3rd April 1898 from N. D  Beatson-Bell, 
officiating Magistrate of Bakarganj to the Commissioner of the Dacca Division in 
GOB PID (Police), Nos. 69-71, p. 1, June, 1898. 

APR, 1894, p 62 

GOB . PJD (Police), Nos. 39-40, p. 3, April, 1896. 

GOB : PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to Nos 39-49, p 6, April, 1896. 

Letter No 402), dated Barisal, the 11th March, 1897 from N.D  Beatson-Bell, 
officiating Magistrate of Bakarganj to the Commissioner of the Dacca Division 
in GOB : PJD (Police), Nos. 19-21, p. 1, May, 1897. 

See, Report on Murders for the year 1897, p. 2 ın GOB * PJD (Police), Nos. 69-71, 
June 1898. 

In one case, Karimuddin murdered his old father with a bludgeon and hurried to the 
Police Station. and lodged a charge of murder against the people who had earlier 
abused him In another 1nstance, Jabar Ulla, ın revenge for his thrashing, slipped 
away ın the n;ight-time and hid himself for months, having previously arranged 
his wife and friends that they should say he was dead, and accuse the enemies of 
having murdered him. See, H. Beveridge, op. cit , pp. 431-36 

JC Jack, op. cit , p 40 

Mr Fasson, the then Magistrate of the district, on the increase of murder 1n 1885 1n 
GOB PJD (Police) Nos. 50-51, April, 1896. 

See, Table of cases of Murder as per High Court Return from 1883 to 1895 in Bells 
account of crime in GOB PJD (Police), Nos. 27-28, p 5, December, 1896. J C. 
Jack seems to have erred in his analysis of crimes of murder when he wrote that 
“hasty and violent ebullition of temper, leading to sudden murder" were <‘so 
common in the district". Jack, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

Total Muslim population was 1,462,712 and Hindus 680,381 in 1891. See, Census of 
India, 1901, Vol. VIB, The Lower Provinces of Bengal, and thei Fendatories, 
Part lll, Provincial Tables, pp. 34-35. 
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H.C Sutherland, Report on the History and Statistics of the District of Bakarganj 
(Calcutta, 1868), p. 138. 


H. Beveridge, op. cit., pp. 228-29, 


W W. Hunter, 4 Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol, V, Districts of Dacca, Bakar- 
ganj, Faridpur and Maimansinh (Delhi, reprinted, 1973), pp. 231-32. 

At the census of 1911, the percentage of literates amongst Hindus was 16 (males 29 
per cent and females 3 per cent) and amongst Muslims 5 (males 10 per cent and 
females 2 per cent). See, Jack, op. cw., p. 115. 


Maulana Keramat Ali, a learned religious leader of Jaunpur and disciple of Syed 
Ahmed Shahid of Bereli (the founder of Indian Wahabism) visited Bakarganj 
and preached sound morality amongst the degenerate Muslims ` On the other 
hand, the Faraizi movement, an Islamic puritanic movement born with a view 
to self correction of the Muslim society was started by Hay: Shariat Ullah (1741- 
1840) and continued under his able son Dudu Miah (1819-1862). Both the sects 
had considerable following but the sermons of the leaders seemed to have had 
little impact on the ignorant and illiterate masses. The founders of the Faraizi 
move ment hailed from Madaripur subdivision, till 1873 a part of Bakargan 
district. 


Bell's account of crime in GOB PJD (Police), Nos. 27-28, p. 4, December, 1896 
Ibid. 


Wintle's letter dated the 7th January, 1802 in H Beveridge, op. cit, p 406 


Cited in J.C. Jack, op eit , p. 39. 

W.W. Hunter, op cıt., pp 231-32. 

Jack, op. cif , p. 38. 

APR, 1894, p. 62. 

Cited in J.C. Jack, op. cit., pp. 39-43. 

Lord Ripon in the Council of the Governor-General of India in March, 1883, cited in 
RP Rampin, The Bengal Tenancy Act, being Act VIII of 1885 (Sixth Edition, 
Calcutta, 1918), Introduction, p 1. 

The question of giving full statutory recognition to the right to transfer occupancy 
rights was much discussed before the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act 1n 1885 
but was ultimately rejected as the Select Committee, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and the President of the Supreme Council (Lord Ripon) opposed ıt Lutful 
Kabir, The Rights and Liabilities of the Raiyat under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and the 1885, State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, 1950 (with Amendments) (Dacca, 
1972), pp. 124-28. Occupancy raiyats were given equal rights of transferability 
only in 1928 by amending the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. Previously, raiyats at 
fixed rates and permanent tenure holders only had the ught to transfer their 
holdings by sale, gift mortgage or sub-lease. 


S.N. Bose, The Bengal Tenancy Act (Calcutta, 1933), pp 150-51. 
GOB : PJD (Police), Nos. 27-28, p 6, December, 1896. 


The figures given below show how vigorously section 107 Cr, PC had been worked 
1n the district ; 
12— 
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No of cases u/s 107 No of cases u/s % of 
Year Criminal P C. in the 107 Cr. P.C. in Col. 3 

whole province Bakargany dt. to Col. 2 
1886 not available 1,328 — 
1887 Sa 1,193 — 
1888 2,156 748 22.40 
1889 2,956 872 25.30 
1890 2,882 1,516 30 26 
1891 4,031 1,517 37.61 
1892 4,020 1,119 37 74 
1893 3,506 1,016 3192 
1894 3,910 — 25,98 


See, GOB : PJD (Police), Notes and orders to Nos. 39-49, p 10, April, 1896. 


68. The number of riots in Bengal and that of the district of Bakarganj during the years 
1887 to 1899 are given below 


No of riots in No ofriots % of Col. 3 
Year Bengal (average) in Bakarganf to Col. 2 
(average) 
1887-01 2,219 1122 506 
1892-96 2,268 1236 5 45 
1897-99 2,589 1070 4.13 








See, APR, 1895, pp. xxxu-xxxui; Ibid, 1897, p 31; Ibid, 1899, pp. xlu-xlu1, GOB : PID 
(Police), Notes and Orders to Nos 39-49, p 9, April, 1896 It would seem from the 
above statistics that riots ın Bakarganj during this time was below the proportion of 
population that the district represented (5 46 percent ın 1891) Moreover, according 
to Beatson-Bell, not only the number but also the intensity of riots had also diminis- 
hed. ‘Apart altogether from statistics, everybody in the district readily admits that 
rioting is being gradually suppressed by the British Government. Such riots as now 
find place in our statistics would a few years ago have been considered unworthy of 
notice. The battles of the time of Gagan Miah, when the District Magistrate and the 
rioters fought hand to hand, are now a thing ofthe past." GOB * PJD (police), Nos. 
27-28, p 7, December, 1896. 


69. GOB: PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to Nos 39-49, p 10, April, 1896, 

70. Ibid, pp 3-4. 

7A. Ibid, p 7. 

72. Compiled from GOB : PJD (Police), Nos 14-15, p. 5, September, 1896, Ibid, Nos. 
27-28, p. 8, December, 1896; Ibid, Notes and Orders to No. 20, July, 1904. 


73 GOB : PJD (Police), No 46, p. 2, April, 1896. 

74. ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p 4, April, 1896. 
75. GOB : PJD (Police), Nos 27-28, p 8, December, 1896 
76. Ibid, Nos. 50-51, p. 2, April, 1896, 

77. lbid, p 5. 

78. Ibib. 
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101, 
102, 
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104, 


Ibid, Nos. 19-20, p. 2, July, 1895. 

Jbid, p. 1 

Ibid, pp. 3-4. 

Ibid, pp. 1-2. 

The punishments for breaches of the Arms Act 1n the North-Western Provinces (taken 
from the refurn of June, 1895) were as follows for unlicensed possession of a 
gun, sentences ranged from 6 months to 3 years rigorous imprisonment; for 
unlicensed possession of a sword, sentences ranged from 6 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment to 2 years, and for unlicensed possession of a pistol, 1 year’s 
to 2 years rigorous imprisonment, See, GOB * PJD (Police), Nos. 54-55, pp. 1-2, 
April. 1896, 

Ibid p 2. 

GOB . PJD (Police), Nos 27-28, p. 11, December, 1896 

Ibid 

Ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p. 8, April, 1896 

Ibid Nos. 27-28, p 14, December, 1896 

Ibid. 

Ibid Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p. 8, April, 1896. 

J. C. Jack's observation that ratyats resorted to lynch law inthe murder of naibs and 
mriddhas and that no serious attempt was made to cope with rioting appears 
to be a grave error of judgement (J C. Jack. op, cit., p. 38). However, it was 
quite possible that raiyats sometimes resorted to lynch law but that was against 
all grades of oppressive tenure holders, domestic disturbers of peace and against 
private enemies in general. 

GOB - PID (Police), Nos. 13-14, p. 3, Statement B, May, 1897. 

Ibid, 

Ibid., and Table 11 of this article. 

GOB : PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p. 6, April 1896 

Ibid, Nos. 27-28, p 11, December, 1896. 

Mr. Gupta, the Sessions Judge, and the Magistrate thought that many of these 
murders were cases of lynch law. Ibid p. 1. December, 1896  Ifthis was so, it 
was clear that the people had lost confidence in the administration of justice. 


The Commissioner of Dacca Division, Mr. Luttman-Johnson went to the extent of 
saying these sentences **monstrous and unjustifiable .as wholly incommensurate 
to the offence and from the point of admunistration inept in the last degree". See, 
GOB: PJD (Police), Nos 19-20, pp. 3-4, July, 1895. 

Ibid. No. 21, pp. 1-2, July, 1895. 

Ibid, Nos. 42-43, 49, April, 1896, and Ibid, Notes and Orders to Mos, 39-49, pp. 
10-11, April, 1896. 

Ibid. 

Letter No. 190G, dated Bhola, the 30th March, 1896 in Ibid. Nos. 59-60, April, 1896; 
and Ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos. 50-60, p 4. 

See, extract of paragraph 3 from the Magistrate of Bakarganj, letter No. 21, p 2, 
11607, dated 3rd June 1893, to the address of the Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division in Ibid, Nos 47-48, p. 2, April, 1896 

Ibid, No. 21, p, 2, July, 1895 
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Ibid. Nos 44-45, p 3, April, 1896. 

See, Appendix I of this article. 

GOB : PJD (Police), No. 46, p 2, April, 1896, Ibid. Notes and Orders to Nos. 
39-49, p 3, April, 1896 

Ibid No. 46, p 2, April, 1896 

Ibid. No. 56, pp. 1-2, 1816. 

Ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p. 13, April, 1896. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. No. 46, p. 2, April, 1896 

Besides the measures adopted, the Inspector-General of Police had also suggested a 
section similar in operation to Section 15A, Act V of 1861, but applicable to cases 
of murder facilitated or in which detection had been thwarted by the attitude of the 
locality, be added to Act V of 1861. But the objection to this suggestion was that 
it required legislation, and Act V of 1861 was amended only that year (1895). It 
was also suggested by him that section 110 Cr P. C bealso amended to 1nclude 
‘sdangerous persons” like murderers (which was initially there but dropped later on 
while amending the Code of Criminal Procedure ın 1882) as experience had shown 
that it was difficult under the existing laws to prosecute successfully the suspected 
assassins. ‘‘It is necessary to show", wrote also the Commussioner of the Dacca 
Division, “that these persons, in order to committing of extortion, habitually 
put persons ın fear of myury This ıs not always easy to prove. The condition 
of Backergunge district 1n the matter of crime goes to show that the omission. of 
*dangerous characters! from the classes liable to give security under this section was 
a mistake", A further suggestion of the Inspector-General related to extension of 
land survey. Although this would not remove all the existing difficulties 1n connec- 
tion with land, ‘ıt would undoubtedly do much to settle disputes and diminish 
agrarian crime". The Superintendent of Police of Bakarganj, Mr. Ryland, on 
the other hand, proposed the cutting down of the barrels of every gun, in the 
district. The barrel to be left on the gun, according to him, should be long 
enough to contain a very full charge of powder and a small charge of shot or 
vice versa, Such a weapon would make quite as much, if not more, row when 
discharged, and would at the sametime be harmless, as the shot on the slugs 
would scatter and go with no force, and it would be almost impossible to send 
a bullet straight from 1t for any distance. The suggestton was, however, dismissed 
by the Inspector-General as “ampracttcable .and, if practicable, would no t be 
a measure of much utility .”. See, APR, 1894, 1894, p. 62, Ibid, 1895, pp. 61- 
62, GOB PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, pp. 10, 1214, April, 
1886, Ibid, Nos 47-48, pp 1-2, April 1886 , Ibid, Nos, 54-55, pp. 1-3, April, 


1896, Ibid, Nos 27-28, p 2, December, 1886, Ibid, Notes and Oiders to No. 20, 
p. 2, July, 1904 


GOB:PJD (Police), Nos. 1921, p 5, Statement D, May, 1897 
Ibid, Nos, 29-30, p. 2, December, 1896. 


117 A best of professional assassins, 49 ın number was compiled by the Special Inspec 


tors, together with details of the cases in which they wee employed or suspec 
ted Theu names wee not, howevei, printed as ‘against whom there can 
only be suspicion and conjecture, and it is not right that these lists should be 
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147. 


included ın the printed correspondence". Ibid. Nos427-28, p 19, December, 
1896, Ibid. Notes and Orders to Nos. 27-44, p. 3, December, 1896. 


Ibid. Nos 27-28, p. 1, December, 1896. 

Ibid. pp. 1-2, December, 1896. 

Ibid. p 2. 

See, memorandum of the meeting 1n Ibid, Nos. 29-30, p. 4, December, 1896 

Ibid, 

The question of disarming the district in the present crisis was first mooted by' 
Mr Savage, when he was the Magistrate of Bakargan 1n 1893 Mr. LeMesurier 
who succeeded Mr. Savage as Magistrate of the district 1n 1894, and Mr. Beatson- 
Bell, who succeeded Mr LeMesurer 1n 1896 as well as the Inspector-General of 
Police, Mr. E.R Henry were strongly 1n favour of disarmament. But Mr. Luttman- 
Johnson, the Commissioner of the Dacca Division vehemently opposed the 1dea 
as this would open out an unparalled opportunity for police oppression Ibid 
Notes and Orders to No 20, p 2, July 1904; Ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos. 
39-49, pp 10, 13-14, April, 1896, tbid, Nos 39-40, p 1, April, 1896, Ibid. Nos. 
47-48, p. 1, April, 1896. 

Ibid. Nos 29-30, p 2, December, 1896 

bidl. op. cit, p. 3. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid p.4. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

ibid, Nos. 11-12, p. 1, May, 1897. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. Nos. 35-36, p. 2, December, 1896. 

Ibid. Nos. 19-21, p. 5, May, 1897. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. pp. 1-2, May, 1897, Ibid Nos 35-36, p. 2, December, 1896. 

Ibid. Nos. 19-21, p. 2, May, 1897, Ibid, Nos. 69-71, p. 1, June, 1898 


The number of unlicensed guns and cases of ammunition seized was 125, 147 and 
80 in the years 1896, 1897 and 1898 respectively. On the other haud, the number 
of prosecut:ons were 100, 84 and 53 See, Ibid Nos. 26-27, p 5, Table E. The 
small number of seizures and prosecutions were probably because of precautionary 
measures taken by the people to hide or destroy their weapons and ammunition, 


Ibid, Nos. 19-21, p. 5, May, 1897. 

Ibid, 

Ibid GOB : PJD (Police), Nos. 26-27, pp. 2,5, June, 1900. 
Ibid. Nos. 69-71, p. 5, June, 1898. 

Ibid. Nos. 19-21; p. 3, May, 1897. 

Ibid. pp. 3,6, May, 1897. 

Ibid. Nos. 69-71, p 2, June, 1898. 

Ibid, Notes and Orders to No 20, p. 4, July, 1904. 


Ibid. No 20, p 4, July, 1904, Mostof the guns with which assassinations took 
place were 1mported from the neighbouring districts especially Khulna, 
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See, notes on the margin by ‘H.S * in Ibid, Nos. 69-71, p. 1, June, 1898. 

Ibid. Nos. 69-71, p. 1, June, 1898. 

Ibid. Nos, 47-48, p. 1, April, 1896. 

Ibid. Nos. 69-71, p 5, June, 1898. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. Notes and Orders to No 20,p 5, July, 1904. 

See, footnote 68 of this article. 

APR, 1895, pp. xxx-xxx1; Ibid, 1897, pp. xxxvin-xxxix; Ibid, 1899, pp. xt-xt1. 

GOB : PJD (Police), Notes and Orders to No. 20, p. 5, July, 1904. 

See, extract from (paragraph 5) the Barisal People's Association address presented to 
His Honour, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 1n Ibid. No. 20, p. 1, July, 1904. 

Ibid. Notes and Orders to Nos. 27-44, pp 12-13, December, 1896. 

Ibid, Notes and Orders to Nos. 27-44, p 11, December, 1896. 

lbid. 

Ibid. Nos, 37-38, pp. 1-2, September, 1904. 

Ibid. op. cit. 

Ibid Notes and Orders to Nos. 39-49, p. 11, April, 1896. 


APPENDIX I 
Orders to be conveyed to all panchayets at the next pay day. 


1. There has been, as is well known, a large increase of late in gun-shot 
murders. Over 20 persons have been shot at night in this district this year. In 
most cases the police have not been able to detect the offenders. It is believed 
that the murderers would generally be detected if the villagers always gave the 
police all the information they possessed. But the villagers and the zamindars 
appear to be indifferent on the subject and give the police very little assistance. 


2. These murders have become so common that no person's life is safe 
in the mufassal: any person may be shot at night with impunity. These 
murders must be stopped. If in future the police are unable to find out the 
murderer, special measures will have to be adopted; probably one of the 
following :— 

3. (1) The whole district might be disarmed, and then no gun being 
allowed in the district, there will be no protection forthe crops against wild 
beasts. 


(2) Or whenever a murder occurs, additional police might be posted, and 
the cost of these police would be recovered from the villagers and zamindars. 


(3) Or heavy fines might be levied by Government from the villagers and 
zamindars of the village in which a murder occurs. 


(4) Or some other special law might be passed for this district to punish 
the village where the murder occurs 


4 Any ofthose measures would unavoidably punish the innocent with 
the guilty. But some such measure will be necessary, unless the public do 
more to assist the Goverment in detecting the murderers. 


5 It is therefore necessary for the panchayets and zamindars and villa- 
gers to help Government in this matter, without such assistance the police 
are unable to detect the murderers. 


6. The panchayets should impress on all villagers and zamindars the 
importance of giving the police every possible assistance in the detection of 
the culprit whenever a murder occurs 

7 It 1s believed that most murders are committed with unlicensed guns. 
The panchayets should give the police every assistance in tracing out unlicensed 
guns, 
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8 Inagun-shot murder which lately occurred at Shaitabad, the police 
had no clue, but owing to the assistance rendered by the local zamindar and 
villagers, the police were able to trace the gun used and bring the murderers to 
justice; this shows what can be done 1f the public will only assist the police. 


Rules to be explained to rural policemen 


1. Itisthe duty of every rural policeman to give information of the existe- 
nce of any unlicensed gun in his village to the thana Sub-Inspectors. 

2. A reward of 50 rupees will be paid from the Chaukidar: Fund by the 
District Magistrate to any rural policeman who produces an unlicensed gun, or 
gives such information as directly leads to the seizure of such a gun, provided that 
such gun was not kept by himself, and that he is able to explain where he got it. 


3. Rural policemen must stop any person found carrying a gun; whether 
licensed or unlicensed, out of doors after dark, that is, between sunset and sunrise, 


4. The rural policemen shall take the person so arrested to a member of 
the panchayet. The panchayet shall take down in writing the explanation of the 
arrested person, who shall then be allowed to go, the gun being detained if 
unlicensed. 


The 16th December 1895 J. E. PHILLIMORE. 
The 16th January 1896 H. LEMESURIER. 


Source ` GOB : PJD (Police), Nos 50-51, Appendix D, April 1896. 


APPENDIX II 
NOTIFICATION No. 47723. 


The 22nd August 1896—Whereas numerous murders by gunshot have been 
committed the district of Backergunge, and it is deemed necessary for the 
suppression of such crime at the possession and use of fire-arms inthe district 
should not be permitted, the Lieutenant-Governor, under the authority vested in 
him by section 18 of the Indian Arms Act, 78 hereby notifies that all licenses 
now held in the district under sections 5, 13, add 14 of Act, that 1s to say, 
for the manufacture, conversion of fire-arms and the sale ammunition, for going 
armed with fire-arms and for having in possession or under control arms and 
ammunition, are cancelled with effect from the Ist September 1896, The 
Magistrate of the district will allow to the holders of licenses such time as may 
be necessary for the deposit of their arms with the officer in. charge of the nearest 
public-station, 
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Arrangements will be made whereby some leading members of chaukidari 
panchayets will be supplied with guns for use where they may be needed for 
protection against wild animals. 


C. W. BOLTON, 
Offg Chef Secy to the Govt. of Bengal. 
Source ` GOB * PJD (Police), No. 31 December 1896 


APPENDIX III 


Circular Notice to the Zamındars and their principal servants regarding 
murders in the Bakarganj district. 


TO EE 
Zamindar of. NENNEN cv nemen 


of the Zamindar of. .. ...... 


'The numerous murders by gunshot or otherwise which have been commi- 
tted in Backergunge during the last few years have received the serious attention 
of the Government. The district ıs na state of great lawlessness, and hitherto 
the Police and the Magistrates have had practically no successin their efforts 
to suppress these deplorable crimes. One chief reason for this result 1s the 
general failure of the people to give to the authorities the assistance which they 
should do, and which the Government has the right to expect from them. 
Without such assistance the murderers have, in the great majority of cases, 
escaped detection, or, if detected, have had to be released by the Police, or to 
be set free by the Magistrates or the Judge for want of the requisite evidence 
The state of terror which prevails in the district, in consequence of these 
murders and of the immunity of the murderers, cannot be permitted to continue. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has already deemed it necessary to withdraw all 
licenses for the possession and use of fire-arms throughout the district, and it is 
hoped that this will have a good effect, but it 1s also essential that the landholders 
and their servants and respectable people of all classes should co-operate 
zealously with the Police and the Magistrate for the purpose of bringing the 
offenders to justice The law imposes upon the public generally and the land- 
holders, chaukidars, and others in particular, the obligation to assist the 
Magistrates and Police, and to give information of certain offences as provided 
in Chapter IV of the Code of Criminal Procedure, a copy of which is annexed 

13— 
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[not printed ]; and penalties are provided in sections 154, 176, and 202 of the 
Indian Penal Code, which are also produced [not punted], for omitting to 
give notice of, or to stop impending riots, for omission to give information to 
a public servant by a person bound to give such information, and for similar 
omission to give information of an offence which has been committed. Your 
attention is drawn to all these provisions of thelaw, which will be rigorously 
enforced in future. 


The Government therefore hereby calls on you to give to these authorities 
every assistance possible for the detection and punishment of such offenders, 
and to instruct your subordinates and all respectable persons ın your jurisdiction 
to give similar assistance Unless this assistance 1s received from all, it may 
be necessary for the suppression of the crimes of violence which have given so 
evil a name to the district, to take other steps more stringent than those already 
adopted, and the people would suffer much inconvenience from the measures 
thus forced on the Government. 


C. W. BoLTON 
Offz. Chief Secretary of the Govt. of Bengal 


Source : GOB : PJD (Police), No 32-33, December, 1896. 
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TRADITIONAL HEALING IN BANGLADESH 
ANWARUL KARIM* 


Introduction 


Healing 1s one of the important characteristics of Bengali folk tradition 
and culture. Traditional healing 1s related derivatively to the healing practices 
of earlier generations. Certain practices which formed a part of the medical 
circle and general health condition of the people belonging to the past gene. 
rations and now discarded as ‘indigenous’ have become an integral part of the 
traditional healing system. 


Bangladesh is a small country with an area of 55,598 sq miles and a popula- 
tion of about 100 million. It has 68,000 villages and a few cities. At least 
80% of the total population live in. mal areas where people are mostly illiterate 
and have limited health and medical facilities There is one physician for 7,368 
persons and one hospital bed for 3334 people! These people take agriculture as 
their main means of livelihood. Here men and women both share the tasks af 
farming, the men doing the heavier work and women taking care of household 
activities. They live in houses built of mud with thatched roofs and narrow 
rectangular windows. These are again huddled together ın a disorderly manner 
These people still drink water either from the river or ponds and suffer from 
various diseases including diarrohea, dysentry, jaundice and fever Cholera and 
dysentry often break out in epidemic form. Here farming is still primitive and at 
a subsistence level ? In the absence of proper diet they suffer from severe anaemia 
and malnutrition. In such a state of affairs the attraction for traditional healing 
can not be over-emphasised. A recent study of mine in three Kushtia villages? of 
Bangladesh reveals that 90% of the rural men and women use indigenous health 
care. Shamanistic and herbal care are common This study of mine also gives us 
a glimpse of a Bengali folklife and its folkloric heritage as 1t is viewed 1n the con- 
text of traditional healers. This study ıs based on the author's personal 
observation as an insider, 


This study depends on two key assumptions These are * 1) Bangladesh as 
an old society still holds animism as a basic belief and guiding source in 
the cultural attitude of the people. 2) Women are easily vulnerable to spirit 


illness ou spirit possession because of their low and insignificant status in the 
society 


*Dr Anwarul Karim, Associaté Professor of English, Kushtia Government Women's 
College, and Director, Lalon Academy and Falklore Research Institute, Kushtia. 
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In rural Bangladesh people turn to the traditional healers as their treatment 
1s less expensive and less time-consuming. Itis also found that people often 
tuin to these healers, who include both male and famale, when modern medicine 
fails to cure them. 


In our traditional healing (hee are basically two types * (1) magico-religious 
healing and (2) natural or herbal healing. 


The first of these 1s called *shamanism'^ or *occultism? as it includes magic 
and charm, holy words and holy actions to cure disease. The second of these 
1nvolves the seeking of cures 1n the herbs, plants, minerals and animal substances 
of nature. Both shamanistic and herbal healing have been widely practised in 
Bangladesh. Shamanism ıs magico-religious healing on the folk or traditional 
level using 1ncantations or magic words, charms, amulets and physical manipul- 
ations in the attempt to heal the 1lls of men or of beasts 


As faras I know there has been no study on Shamanism in Bangladesh 
previously, although, scholars have dwelt adequately on heibal and folk or 
natural medicine During my study period I came across a number of manus- 
cripts and puthi literature with elaborate occult texts and occult formulas. I 
met a number of traditional healers who made good use of these puthis or folk 
narratives. It may be mentioned here that 1n Bangladesh the word ‘shaman’ 1s not 
in use 1n social and cultural milieu. The persons engaged ın such activities are 
known as faquir, ofha and kabiras. The Pir, Mullahis or Munshis although they 
are engaged in faith healing, are not considered as healers because they are not 
professionals as the faquir and oho As such I have excluded them from my 
study except a casual reference to help interpret the healing situation. 


The Traditional healers : Socio-econimic background 
The Fquirs 


The word ‘faquir’ is derived. from Arabic which signifies one who 1s poor. 
In Arabic it 1s used 1n the sense of being 1n need of mercy and poor in the sight 
of God rather thanin need of worldly assistance. In Bangladesh the faqurs 
belong to different religious sects of sufi order and are also known as exorcists and 
faith healers who live by Shamanism. The faqurrs include both males and females. 
Most of them come from a low economic strata. Although there is no caste 
system in Islam, Muslims, however, have a stratified society in the pattern of 
caste system but not rigid like Hinduism. 


The Ojhas 


The ojhas also belong to the faquir community The word ‘ogha’ 1s possibly 
derived from a Turkish term ‘Hodja suggesting a Muslim priest and teacher who 
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conducts religious ceremonies in mosques and at funerals or during religious 
weddings. They are considered to have supernatural powers to heal and to 
strengthen. They are believed to have at their disposal or command *armies 
of jinn’ for their use against other evil producing jinns. 


The ojhasin Bangladesh have similarities to their Turkish counterpart so 
far as the healing of a patient is concerned. But their chief occupation is the 
healing of snake-bites They are exorcists too They are capable of curing cattle 
disease, hydrophobia, women suffering from hysteria and ailments of children 


Both the Muslim and Hindu ojhas belong to a community of low caste. His 
profession 1s generally hereditary but ıt sometirnes happens that the senior Ojha 
appoints one of his followers as ojya. However, 1n his capacity as healer he is 
much more dreaded than loved because the rural folk suppose that he can inflict 
disease and do all sorts of mischief, 1f he 1s offended ın any way The ozka uses 
both shamanistic and herbal cure. 


The kabwajs 


Originally kabirajs were only found among a Hindu community of low caste 
but today they are also found among Muslims They have good knowledge of the 
human physiology. They consider that man is a. conglomeration of three kinds 
of humouss, viz, wind, bile and mucus, which maintain a balance 1n one's 
physiology and appetite They hold that if there is a proper balance in the body, 
mind and spirit there cannot be any disease According to them, a disease 1s often 
the result of a state of disharmony in the body as well as ın the mmd A balance 
1s necessary to keep up good health The kabirays put great emphasis on proper 
diet, cleanliness and correct breathing and meditation to keep body and mind 
together. They use herbs, minerals and animal substances as medicine. They ' 
also use holy words and amulets in case of spirit illness together with certain 
roots of trees or herbs 


The yogis 

The yogis belong to a Hindu system in which one attains self control with 
the help of meditation and coirect breathing Both male and female yogis are 
often engaged in exorcism and herbal healing Their number 1s limited following 


a large scale migration of the Hindu community to India after partition of the 
subcontinent. 


The bediyas 


The bediyas belong to a. number of vagrant gypsy or nomadic groups profess- 
ing to be Muslims but they often sing songs in praise of Rama and Laksmana 
beside Allah and Muhammad(s) They also exhibit painted scrolls representing 
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the exploits of Hanuman who accompanied Rama. Their women work as female 
shamans and are skilful 1n the treatment of various kinds of disease and removal 
of nervous and rheumatic pain. They belong to a lower strata of the Muslim 
community. These people have house-boats to livein But now-a-days as they 
move from village to village they use improvised or make-shift tents. Their 
men are often engaged 1n magic and monkey shows. The women, besides healing 
and selling cheap things, are also engaged as snake charmeis ‘The bediya 
community maintain strict formalities and discipline within their community. 
They can not marry any outsider. If there is any violation of these rules it 1s 
severely dealt with by the chief of the community. They also use herbs and 
animal substances as medicine. 


In my study areas most of the traditional healers belong to the faquir and 
ojha community and the number of women healers 1s also quite high Of the 
eight womcn healars I interviewed none were unmarried and three were widows. 
All the women healers belonged to landless families. Their husbands either 
work as servants in other houses in the village, pull rickshaws or work as day 
labourers Of the four male healers, everybody was landless. The healers 
belong to a wide age range. They are between 40 and 55 years of age. They are 
either half educated or illiterate. They have either inherited their knowledge 
from the family source or have leaint 1t from their guru Some claimed to have 
been instructed in dreams. One of the women healers was a Hindu yogi. 
During my study period I also met traditional healers who belonged to neigh- 
bouring villages. I also met a bediya group and a Hindu kabiray. 


These traditional healers have a good knowledge of human physiology and 
the nervous system. They have learnt ıt by generations from time immemorial 
The nervous system of man has been described accurately in the mystical 
Tantias? The language of the Tantra is difficult to undeistand by persons who 
are unimitiated. The healers consider the nervous system as cakia which 
corresponds with that of the plexus or ganglion. Proper use of cakia may help 
one attain psychic power. The traditional healers also use certain mystic 
numbers like three, seven, nine, eleven, etc. 


These healers also beheve that there is a direct influence of the planets on 
human life and as such occasionally they prescribe various types of stones for 
their patients also 


Brief history of Healing in Bangladesh 


The history of healing in Bangladesh dates back to antiquity. The earliest 
settlers in Bangladesh were non-Aiyans who practised animism and believed in 
magic and witchcraft They also believed 1n different herbs which they gathered 
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in woodland and field or 1n the fall After the conquest of the whole sub con- 
tinent magico-religious and herbal healing was channeled into the Vedic or the 
Hindu religion The Vedic hymns® of which the Rigveda and Atharvaveda are 
parts, have many references to the use of magico-religious and herbal medicine. 
In the Rigveda itis stated that a man who was pure complained that he was 
called a magician and a companion of evil spirits? A more detailed and early 
repository of occultism was available 1n the Atharvaveda. The hymns contained 
a description of charms for curing diseases, prayers for long hfe and health, 
imprecations against demons, sorcerers and enemies, charms pertaining to women 
to secure their love or arouse jealousy and the like— charms for securing pros- 
perity of households, fields, cattles, business, gambling, etc. Magic and witchcraft 
were, however, utilised for the benefit of the state It found a definite place 
in Mauryan admunistration® In the 4th century B. C. it formed a part of court 
life. Tn the 6th century B. C witchcraft was taught in the Universities of Taxilla, 
Nalanda and Vikramshila ° 4rthasastra of Brahaspati and Arthasastia of Kautilya 
also had references of spelis, charms, incantations, exorcism, witchcraft and 
magic!0 Iris known from Pali texts that Buddha himself believed in super- 
natural powers.!! 


` 


The Caraka Samhıta!? based on medical treatise of Agnivesa, mentioned in 
Pre-Buddhistic literature, indicates different metals as drugs and discusses the 
nature of the alkali. [t mentions sulphates of copper and iron minerals for 
external application and prescribes iron, gold and silveras tonics. "The Susruta 
Samhita'3, a treatise on surgery, speaks of the preparation and use of alkali and 
alkaline caustics, and recommends different metals, numbering either six or seven 
and occasionally nine, as drugs Sulphates of copper and iron have been taken 
as ingredients for hair dye Mercury 1s also considered a very important element 
in the preparation of medicinal drugs. Caraka Samhita mentions gems as drugs 
appertaining to earth ` Susruta Samhita mentions pearls, diamond, sphotika and 
other gems as cool being antidotes to poison and useful to oculai diseases Brahat 
Samiuta'4 suggests medicinal and astronomical ideas of the Hindus ın the 5th and 
6th centuries A. D. It 1s commonly held that a good gem brings propsperity and 
a bad one brings misery In fact, most of the Vedic literatuie speaks of different 
metals and minerals or gems as ingredients of drugs. The influence of Tantra is 
also traced from Pre-Buddhist ages 


The use of plants as drugs has been in vogue since ancient days The Vedic 
literature Caraka Samhita, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Jatakas, the 
Puranas, the Tantra, the poetical works of Bhasa, Kalidasa, the Nitisastras and 
other treatises of Sanskrit literature have left important information regarding 
plants as drugs to the common people These plants have both external and 
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internal use. The Ayurvedic hterature!? which incorporated this knowledge of 
plants and minerals has much information The Tantra and the Yoga philoso- 
phy which were also incorporated in the Ayurvedic literature speak of the 
Nervous system of the human body 


Folk belief and practices 


Healing ın Bangladesh and elsewhere was evolved out of human fear 
against the terrifying effects of spirits. It 1s generally held that they can cause 
sickness and inflict immense sufferings to the people The vast masses of Bangla- 
desh peasntry irrespective of their religion, worship consciously or unconsciously 
various deities. They believe in magic and charm, and also 1n unseen powers 
and nature spirits. They believe in ghosts and demons commonly known as 
bhut'6, The word is mostly applied to the spirits of persons who have died as 
a result of unnatural death such as accidents and suicides. Besides ghosts, the 
people also believe 1n yinn. These bhut and jinn!” who may be termed as ghosts are 
believed to be capable of either entering or leaving the body ın various ways. 
They are believed to enter through the head or mouth. The hands and feet are 
also considered elements by which they might enter into the body. Women are 
considered as particular targets of ghosts. 


People of rural Bangladesh still retain many primitive practices. The 
majority of the people consider earth as the mother Goddess! (Basu Mata, 
Mā Khakat) and hold that she provides succour and fertility. Mother 
Goddess has a number of deities and nature spirits. These include Durga, Kali, 
Chandi and others Islamic ideals based on the Quran and the traditions of the 
Prophet, do not conform to these practices, Still it has been observed that the 
folk people, who are mostly Muslims, continue to follow their age old belief 
because of ignorancein Islamic faith Sufism has made the religion more sync- 
retistic and adaptable to the existing beliefs of the people.!9 Almost everywhere 
in Bangladesh, Muslims in rural areas have respect for trees, river spirits and 
Hindu déities, and often the ordinary Muslim 15 not aware of Islamic practices 
because of ignorance Here people are encouraged to read the holy Quran in 
Arabic and memorise it without a proper understanding of what the Book has 
to say. Tne Hindus because of their faith in animism, have taken dead Muslim 
spiritual leaders as deities, eg , Pirs. They worship their tombs along with Mus- 
lims and seek relief for therr worldly sufferings and ailments. These people have 
faith in magic, and magic rests on ignorance.? This magic 1s either malevolent or 
well intentioned It may be designed to destroy a rival or to cure an ailment. 
The sorcerer usually practise malevolent or black magic while the shamans or 
healers perform well intentioned or white magic for the cure of any disease. And 
this gives the individual confidence in the face of evil spirits. 
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Conception of disease The influence of evil spirit 


In Bangladesh, particularly among rural people there is a common belief 
that disease, sickness and deathare not merely the result of natural causes but 
are the works of supernatural beings or evil spirits?! When cholera or a similar 
disease breaks out in epidemic form, ıt 1s said that the spirit. has been offended 
and that an atonement on the part of the whole community is needed. Disease 
1s also considered a sort of punishment for sin or wrong doing by an indivi- 
dual There ts à common belief that the Providence who is essentially good, 
beneficent, merciful and sustainer of all things may bring disaster, misfortune and 
calamities through His agents or supernatural beings in the form of death, 
drought, flood and cyclone when He is annoyed or displeased. In such cases special 
prayers are offered and sacrifices are made. Sessions of religious songs are also 
arranged when an epidemic breaks out in order to appease a particular deity In 
some rural areas of Kushtia, religious songs in honour of Manasha, a Hindu 
deity are arranged. when any calamity befalls the community. Rural people, 
Hindus and Muslims alike, perform the function with much enthusiasm. One such 
song is Padma-Purana23 The music and dance sequence ıs participated in by the 
male members of the troupe There is, however, no women participation 1n the 
said musical soiree The male members perform the female role  Itis also 
commonly held that a child may be born blind or deformed following sinfulness, 
moral lapses or stupid action on the part of the parents or of other persons 


Sickness which is caused by a sorcerer 1s considered most dangerous by 
rural people In rural Bangladesh this practice is. known as baan?4, A sorcerer 
or an evil person makes incantations on tangible objects and his spells cause ım- 
mediate effect on the victim A person suffering from disease caused by a sorce- 
rer can not be cured unless he goes to a good religious healer 


W Ivanow in a report, ‘A Witch case in Medieval India,?5 narrates a story: 
The victim was a Sufi saint named Shyakhul Islam Fariduddin Masud, a Pir of 
‘Shyakh Nizamuddin. A sorcerer caused an injury to him through magic and 
witchcraft The Shyakh experienced severe pain As a result of a dram he ins- 
tructed his disciple Shyakh Nizamuddin who later discovered some tangible objects 
in a hole of a grave where he had been sent by the pır It wasa figure made 
of flour, into which some needles were stuck and which was firmly tied with 
hairs from a horse's tail. That flour figure was brought to the Shyakh Farid- 
uddin Masud He ordered Shyakh Nizamuddin to pull out the needles and to 
untie the hairs. which were knotted. Every time he pulled out a needle, his pain 
became less and appeased. And when he pulled out all the needles and untied the 
hairs, his health returned completely, The flourfigure was later destroyed and 
was thrown into running water, 
14— 
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There is a common belief in rural areas thatthe evileye can cause serious 
ailments to persons fallen victim of such action. Vegetable and animal world 
may also face similar action. Loss of appetite, headache, fever and general 
weakness with pain allover the body are said to be characteristic symptoms 
when a person is affected by an evil eye. It is also held that an evil eye can cause 
one's death even. There are human beings, men and women, whose shadow and 
breathing may cause sickness to every living being, animal or plant. Mothers 
paint their new born babies, farmers set up deformed wooden dolls or puppets, 
broken plates or boxes together with torn-out shirts, etc to detract the evil eye. 
Amulets are also used to protect the children from the evil eye 


I have also seen a beautiful cow which stopped giving milk despite medi- 
cation by a Veterinary Surgeon and the swollen udders bled instead. The calf 
itself did not as usual jump in and suck. Butas soon as an ojha or faquir was 
called in the cow and the calf were alright. 


Belief in ancestors 


Ruralpeople in Bangladesh believe in the ancestral cult and itis held 
that various kinds of sufferings may take place in the family if the ancestor's 
wish remains unfulfilled or he 1s offended. The spirits of the ancestors are offered 
sacramental food on certain religious occasions, namely Shab-i-Barat as itis 
believed that after death the individual continues to exist ın time region and he 
has power to influence the family. Thereis a custom among the rural people in 
Kushtia to offer food to dogs on certain religious occasion 1n the belief that the 
dead returns to the house ın the shape of a dog and shares food offered to ıt. In 
such a case the food is offered to the dead in a secluded area outside the house, 
believing that dead will come in the form of a dog and eat the food. There is 
another belief in Kushtia that if a person dies leaving his family ın debt he reap- 
pears in the form of a dog and guards the family till the debt is paid back. There 
is a common belief that if a dog 1s heard crying 1n melancholy tune then a misfor- 
tune may befall the community. Similarly the cry ofa crow ona house-top, or 
of a cock at midnight, or a yell of an owl is considered an ill omen. There is 
also a fear of the dark on the occasion of the new moon or amavasya It is 
believed that the spirits, particularly the evil ones, move freely during this night. 
The traditions of the Prophet suggest that young children should remain within 
the house at dusk but they are free to move at night time. 


In rural Bangladesh the dead are always remembered by surviving relatives 
and friends. The belief in the dead or their reported appearance either in 
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dreams or in the shape of a ghost 1s very significant, explaining crisis and 
causes of illness in the family. In order to appease the dead, the living relatives 
perform various rituals as soon as the person dies. There ıs also a belief 
among rural people that the persons who meet an unnatural death may turn 
into ghosts and take up their abode in certain trees. And when these trees 
are either damaged or destroyed, the ghosts will take revenge causing death or 
sickness to the persons responsible for ıt. In Kushtia tree worship, known as 
garshi?é 1s common among. Hindus and Muslims in the months of September 
and October. Rural people in Kushtia make certain rituals concerning fruit 
bearing trees They paint special signs on the walls of their houses. Then in an 
earthen plate they pui rice, durba grass, green cocoanut, merriegold flowers, 
small pieces of sugarcane, and various kinds of bread and banana. The cow 
is given a bath or a wash and then is fed with various kinds of grass. Then they 
beat the winnower and burn flames at night to ward off insects. 


Tn Kushtia rural people perform certain funeral rites. Muslims distri- 
bute sweets to everybody attending the burial ceremony. There isa custom 
among rural people to offer cooked food tothe animal deity if the grave is 
damaged by an animal. Thisis done in order to appease the deity who might 
have been annoyed with the deceased while he was living. The Baul community, 
an obscure religious sect, offer cooked food to the dead spiritual leader at his 
grave before they themselves eat. They consider that the spiritual leader 1s 
not virtually dead, he has simply changed his abode. 


Spirit possession and Shamanism 


Spirit possession 1s considered quite common in rural aieas. As mentioned 
earlier, the proportion of spirit possession is higher among women than men. 
Menstruating, pregnant and parturient women are believed to be especially vulner- 
able to the mischievous action of the evil spirit. Broken taboos are also con- 
sidered responsible for spirit possession There are special taboos to be followed 
by menstruating, pregnant women and mothers giving birth Unless these 
taboos are followed there 1s a fear of being spirit possessed Pregnant women 
are not allowed to lie down during solar or lunar eclipse. 


She must keep on sitting or walking She must not go out alone or sit 
with her hair loose She should not go to defecate at noon in the bamboo groves, 
particularly on Saturdays or Tuesdays, The same 1s true with menstruating 
women. Spontaneous abortion and a still-born child are always believed to be 
the result of spirit or bhut action During child birth both the mother and her 
child are vulnerable to spirit possession and as a result they are always kept 
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segregated either in a dirty room or in a make shift hut not frequented by any 
member of the house except the attendant. During this period, which continues 
for forty days, the mother is not allowed to come out of the room except when 
she 1s in dire need. She 1s provided with an insufficient quantity of food. She 
bas to keep an iron rod 1n her bed beside the baby and when she goes out she 
must carry it with her for fear of being spirit possessed. [tis believed that 
spirits avoid iron. The room of the mother is all the time filled with smoke and 
burning of incense with a view to driving away evil spirits. Any problem which 
takes place as a result of child birth 1s most often attributed to bhut or spirit 
action. The room or hut which is called ‘Atuwghar’2’ 1n Bengali, that 1s, ‘lying- 
in room’ for child birth, 13 considered most unclean and unhygenic because of 
the fact that the process of child birth 1s considered most unholy. The doors 
and windows are always shut to avoid the evil spirit or evil eye. In fact, the 
period of menstruating and child birth 1s considered a matter of pollution and 
during this time women are not allowed to touch anything other than their own, 
or to cook food and after child birth women are considered to be unclean for 
40 days. 


In my field study I noticed that 95% of the cases of female diseases have 
been attributed to spirit possession 


The shaman as the term 1s used to designate the faquir or the ojha as the 
case may be, use the following methods to drive away the evil spirits. The first 
thing he does, 1s to protect himself by reciting certain mantras or incantations. 
Next he protects the house or room of the patient He then makes a circular 
line between him and the patient. Then he holds parley with the spirit asking 
hım the following questions. The spirit answeis through the patient. 


Faquir : Who are you ? Where do you live ? 

The patient with a strong nasal accent would say : Iam Kalu, I livein the 
bamboo groves behind the house. 

Faquir Why have you come into the body of the woman ? 

Patient: She is beauuful, I like her 

Faquir . Leave her immediately 

Patient . No, I shall kill her husband. 

Faquir : I order you to leave ber body. 

Patient . I shall not go. 

Faquir . See, how I force you to leave 


The faquir begins to mutter a mantra. Then he would bring out a root of herb 
which he keeps in his bag Meanwhile his associate would start beating a tin 
can which makes a roaring sound. The faguwr also cruelly floggs the patient. 
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She starts fleeing from one corner to the other. Her women associates cannot 
control her movement. She acquires much strength. Her hair 1s dishavelled, 
her clothes falling off her body. The shaman or the faquir throws turmeric 1n 
the fire and asks the patient to inhale the smoke. He blows an incantation over 
black pepper and asks the patient to chew the same and likewise hot mustard 
oil 1s also put into the ear of the patient in order to force the spirit to talk. The 
shaman would then say : Would you leave now ? Have you seen I am more 
powerful than you ? 


Patient : I shall leave her, Don’t torture me any more. 
Faquir/Shaman : What sign will you make of your departure ? 
Patient : I shall leave her, Don’t worry. 


Shaman: Break a twig of a tree or carry with your teeth the earthen pitcher 
full of water from the house and break 1t when you leave her. 


Patient : Yes, I do as you order me. 


Then she breaks the earthen pitcher after going a few steps and faints. The 
shaman then sprinkles ritual water on her face and she recovers. The shaman 
then asks the husband to make a sacrifice, either a goat or a fowl, and to offer a 
little amount of money to a shrine of a sufi saint of his choice. 


The Ojha asa Shaman 


Like the faquir, the ojAa 1s also associated with magic healing techniques. 
He specialises in snake bite and hydrophobia. Rural people in Kushtia or else- 
where in Bangladesh consider serpents as deity. The belief prevails that the 
snake bite 1s not always an accident It may have been affected by a god or 
spirit because of a sin or because the deity takes an offence. It 1s thus important 
to find out the spirit behind ıt and how it can be appeased It is the duty of the 
ojha to find out. The osha makes the man sit on a low stool and then moves 
his right hand 1n the air in a circular way, jerks his whole body uttering incanta- 
tions and using the most abusive language. He shakes himself violently till he 
is in a trance. In sucha state 1f. his hand catches hold of a particular part of the 
body ıt will be considered that the venom has spiead to that extent of the body. 
It will then be tied with a rope or an ariangement would be made to check 
the low of poison. Meanwhile the osha will continue reciting incantations. 
He rubs the place between the bandage and the actual place of injury cons- 
tantly, using incantations till he declares that the venom has come down 
from the place of injury caused by the snake bite. The ojha then collects 
seven kachu leaves (aium) He cuts the place of injury and takes out blood 
1n sufficient quantity and puts it on the arum leaves. After he takes out a good 
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quantity of fresh blood from the patient he declares that he is out of danger. 
In most cases the ojha uses chickens for sucking out poison from the jnjury. 
Chickens will die as long as poison 1s left within the body of the patient. If no 
death is caused to the chicken in the course of sucking of blood the osha 
declares the patient free from danger. 


In Kushtia rural people believe that the serpent deity Manasha may 
cause suffering if no worship is made to the deity. The rural people, both 
Hindus and Muslims, arrange certam religious songs known as Bhasam?? or 
Padma-Puran, Behula Laksmindar®, 1n my field study I enjoyed such type of 
songs ın a Muslim family and the singers were all Muslims. They sang 
for three consecutive days and nights. In these songs, the serpent deity 
Manasha along with other gods and goddesses is invoked One such song 
was used to help cure a woman in the village Philipnagar, P.S. Daulatpur, Dist. 
Kushtia She was bitten by a snake at night. The woman was subsequently 
cured. Thereis no doubt that the woman gained mental strength when the 
song was sung before her It may be said that all snakes are not poisonous. The 
woman who was bitten by a snake could not identify what type of snake it was, 
because she was bitten in the darkness of night. The snake which had bitten 
ber might not have been poisonous. There is no doubt, people bitten by snake 
may often die of heart failure even if the snakes are not poisonous In that 
case the song might help gain a psychological strength But in most cases 
the ojha uses chicken for sucking and herbs even when there is arrange- 
ment for songs 1n honour of *Manasha', the serpent deity. 


Case study : Fulkumari—a female shaman 


In Kushtia villages where 1 worked for several years 1 found that most 
villagers, men and women, believe that disease or misfortune 1s caused by evil 
Spirits and either they call an faquir or an ojha, herein the shaman or take the 
patien to him or her for treatment. In one such village I came across a famale 
shaman named Fulkumari who was a Hindu yogi and a Vaishnava by faith. She 
was aged 70 Her husband Shushil Das died long ago. She had one son and 
one daughter They were married and had children ` Fulkumari now hves in her 
house 1n avillage named Uttar (north) Lahini under Kushtia P.S Fulkumart lives 
by healing She works in a temple by the side of her house. It is a thatched 
one Fulkumari sits there every Saturday and Tuesday. Sne prescribes various 
healing techniques including exorcism to her patients. Sheis widely known. 
Fulkumari told me that she did not learn it from her family source nor was she 
instructed by any Guru (preceptor) Oncein a dream it was thrust upon her 
by a deity whom she named as goddess Kah. On each Saturday and Tuesday I 
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found her treating on an average at least forty patients, male and female. The 
number of female patients was fairly large ` Fulkumari has a magic stick which 
was given to her by a Tantric woman when she visited her in a crematory after 
being made a shaman by the deity The stick belonged to a Muslim faquir. 
During my association with her | have seen her treating a number of cases of 
varied types and nature ranging from spirit possession to spirit illness and 
hydrpophobia The following illustration may be cited as a case study in which 
Fulkumari acted as a shaman. It was May 27, 1986. Fulkumari was as usual 
in her Kali Mandir. A woman named Rupjan was brought to her by her brother. 
She suffered from spirit possession. She was aged 40  Fulkumari touched the 
head of Rupjan with her magic stick known as Kalachander Lathi (stick of 
faqur Kalachand made a circle around her and the patient, reciting the follow- 
ing mantia or incantation. 


Brahman Bisnu Hari 
Gandi dicchey Fulkumari 
Fi gondite atakate hobey 
Jin Bhut Kimba Pret 
Sakshat karo amar Sathey 


Translation : In the name of Brahma, Bishnu and Hai, I make this circle. 
jin, Bhut or Pret you have no power to go beyond this magic circle You have 
to appear before me for talks. 


Fulkumari then caught the hai» of Rupjan with her left hand and kept on 
touching the head of Rupjan with the magic stick and again recited the follow- 
ing mantra: “I take the name of goddess Kali, Mahadeva help me drive away 
the evil spirit. I pray to you, Ipray to you. Iam your servant, I worship 
you, O mother Kali, Please help me drive the evil spirit”. The woman patient 
wasinatrance. Fulkumari then asked the spirit in the woman, “Who are you ? 
Why do you posseess this woman ? What do you want from her ? You must 
leave her, otherwise I shall inflict punishment on you. You know who I am ? 
The evil spirit in the woman said that his name was Kadaruddim. He liked the 
girl and had been staying with her for the last fourteen years. He would kill 
her husband to get the woman completely. Fulkumar then read a mantra silen- 
tly and said to the spirit that he should leave her at once. Kadaruddin (the 
Spirit) replied that he would not leave her because his face had been burnt by 
a faquir who used burnt turmeric for treatment of the patient, and it would 
be difficult for him to get back to his own people with a burnt face Fulkumari 
then told the spirit that when he would go back to this own people he would 
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find everybody with a burnt face Fulkumari used her magic suck and recited, 
a mantra in unintelligible words and asked the spirit to leave immediately. The 
spirit appeared to be frightened when Fulkumari said that she would force 
him to leave Then the spirit agreed to leave Rupjan But Fulkumari pressed 
that he would show 2 sign of his departure either by destroying a branch of 
a tree or by breaking an earthen pitcher full of water. The spirit ın Rupjan 
agreed to break the pitcher And it was to my utter surprise I found the 
women Rupjan carrying an earthen pitcher full of water with her teeth only. 
And moving a few yards, dropped the pitcher which broke and Rupjan fell 
down completely senseless Fulkuman then used her magic stick and touched 
her several times and also read a mantra. Rupjan came to her senses and 
enquired what happened to her and why she was brought to a Kali Mandir. 
She talked normally and there was no sign of abnormality which had been 
obvious before when she was possessed by the spirit 


It may be mentioned here that Fulkumari was the only female shaman who 
used the magic stick and incantations to drive away the spirits She attributes 
all sickness to the working of evil spirits In her treatment of diseases other 
than spirit possession Fulkumari takes the following procedures, She takes a 
clay bowl and fills ıt with betel leaf, betel nut, a bunch of paddy, durba grass, 
mango leaves, and sweets. The bowlis then covered with a piece of new cloth 
provided by the patient. This being done, Fulkumari takes her seat facing the 
image of the goddess Kali and keeps the bowl ın front of her. Fulkumari then 
repeats a number of time the following mantra * 


Brahma, Bishnu, Mahadeva, Bhagabati, Ma Kali, 
I take your name in deep confidence. 

Please help me cure this disease by driving 

away the spirit who keeps an evil eye 


When a patient is thus cured, Fulkumari asks the patient, “Look, you are cured, 
now bring an amulet made of thiee metals—iron, brass and silver. Also bung 
with you three small hooks, three needles and three thorns taken from three 
different trees. You must also bring a piece of new cloth, some mulk, three kinds 
of flower, leaves and fruits next Tuesday or Saturday Next time when the 
patient brings all these Fulkurmar asks the patient to have a full wash in the 
rive Kuliganga which flows beside her temple 


Fulkumari and her psycho-therapeutic treatment 


As I observed Fulkumari for days I was convinced that she was a psyco- 
therapist. Ialso interviewed a number of patients who came for treatment to 
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Fulkumart. In 80% of the cases her remedy was temporary and short-lived. In 
2075 of the cases, however, 1t appeard that the cure was permanent. Fulkumari 
does not attend any patient except on Saturdays and Tuesdays and that too she 
says, must take place in the temple On no other days does she have any power 
to cure In rural Bangladesh spirit possession 1s commonly believed in Every 
disease is considered to be spirit illness and ıt 1s held that this can only be removed 
„by a species of magic and charm. Beliefin shamans and their various actions 
help cure disease. The patients and their relations consider Fulkumari as super- 
human and possessing power over spirits. She creates a confidence in the mind 
of the patient and it results in their cure. 


In a number of cases which I investigated I found the patients, particularly 
women, suffering from hysteria and psycho somatic illness due to mental strain 
caused by the suppression of emotion. In rural Bangladesh the society 1s male- 
dominated, The women suffer from chronic morbidity caused by malnutrition, 
infections, unregulated child birth and overwork. Most of the women in rural 
areas cannot complain to their husbands for their sufferings both physical and 
mental The mothers-in-law and their daughters are not m most cases happy 
with their sons or brothers’ wives. The forced promise of dowry by the unfor- 
tunate parents of the bride to the bridegroom and his family creates tension 
in the bride which often results in psychosomatic illness. Fatigue, acute 
anaemia, emotional embarrassment and other complications often lead to 
frequent fainting which are often misunderstood as spirit possession. In a 
number of cases where women were believed to have suffered from spirit posses- 
sion, they were found to be suffering from high blood pressure 


Sometimes abortion 1s also termed as a case of spirit illness. In my 
investigation I found that women suffered because of blood incompatability with 
their husband ` This also leads to high mortality of infants. In rural Bangladesh 
the death of infants is often attributed to evil spirits. 


Sakhina Khatun—~a female shaman 


Apait from Fulkumari, the other female shamans I met were all Muslims. 
Among them one was Sakhina Khatun who lived in village Jugia under Sakhina's 
Kushtia P S. Her husband Rowshan Ah Sardar was a rickshawpuller. Sakhina's 
father was a veteran shaman in the area and T had known him for years. 
Sakhina learnt the trade from her father before his death Her elder brother who 
lives in the same village 1s also a shaman. In course of my meeting with Sakhina 
she told me that she had received mystical signs and instructions in her dreams 
which suggested that she was getting spirit possessed. Her father Rajab Faquir 
was very happy to learn this, Gradually Rajab Faquir trained her up in. various 
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shamanistic methods. Sakhina makes effective use of magical words or mantia 
while trying to heal others. From snake bite to difficult child birth besides 
exorcism, Sakhina made use of mantras. In a difficult child birth of a woman of 
the same village Sakhina used this following mantra : 


Rama Laksma Sita 
Rama pare laksmana 
Bibir pete rakta lahu 
Gatt giri harr mangsha 
thak ga jure 

Mahadeva shava kore 
Tabe dibo khalash kore 
Dash mash das din pare 
Tabe dilam khalash 


Translation : In the name of Rama, Laksmana and Sita. In the name of Rama 
and then of Laksmana. Now I take the charge of child birth. Thereis blood 
in the generative organ. It has shaped into flesh and bones. In collaboration 
with Mahadeva I shall make release After ten months and ten days the child 
is delivered. 


These magic words or the mantra concerning child, birth although they have 
little or no meaning, however, proved quite effective and meaningful and help 
facilitate difficult child birth. The use of the mantra in child birth 1s somewhat 
exceptional in rural Bangladesh because the women have easy deliveries, but any 
difficult child birth is always attributed to the working of an evil spirit, and for 
that the shamans use a mantra and it is also 1n vogue and used as and when 
necessary. 


I observed that Sakhina also took the name of Allab and Muhammad 
(s) and Fatima, wife of Caliph Ah and daughter of the Prophet Muhammad, 
while making a jhar-phuk or whiffing and blowing of the mantra. 


Claud Levi-Strauss?9, while analysing a song used by Cuna Indian sha- 
mans to facuitate difficult child birth, suggests that the effectiveness of the song 
lies in its psychological power to manipulate the patient's generative organs. 
The shamans’ song provides a mythical language in which the patient can express 
the inexpressible incoherence of pain and disorder. By attaining psycholog:cal 
release the shamans also affecta psychological cure. Levi-Strauss maintains 
that the sick woman having a difficult child birth accepts the mystical beings 
and never questions their existence Once the sick woman understands, she 
does more than resign to herself. This does not happen to a sick person suffe- 
ring from a disease caused by virus because of the relationship between germ 
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and disease which 1s external tothe mind of the patient for itisa cause and 
effect relationship, whereas the relationship between evil spirit and disease is 
internal ro his mind whether conscious or unconscious It is a relationship bet- 
ween the symbol and the thing symbolised. Levi-Strauss thus considers the 
shaman asa psycho-analyst. This interpretation is equally applicable to the 
condition ın which the woman patient in a Bangladesh village suffered during 
her difficult child birth The woman patient lives and belongs to a society which 
for generations has believed in the effectiveness of the mantra and has confidence 
in the power of the shaman. In fact, the use of the mantra or magical words, 
charms and amulets which the healers use as an effective method for healing 
serves as a psycho-analytical cure. The patient develops a confidence in the 
healer who makes use of the patient’s faith in local myths. 


Is spirit illness real ? 


The belief 1n the magic effect of charms, amulets or other shamanistic events, 
although it is considered, ra condition of intellect so low as to be incapable 
of clear reasoning regarding cause and effect",?! is a form of belief or supersti- 
tion. that survives the rise of knowledge or reasoning among most people. 
The use of amulets, charms and knots was very extensive among the Jews 
in the Rabbinical period The same was channeled into Christianity. Heal- 
ings inthe name of the deity was permitted and with the growth of the cult 
of saints, there arose a special category of saint, the healing samt. Accord- 
ing to Don Yoder, “In both Eastern Christiandom and Roman Catholicism 
healing shrines and healing saints were recognised and in most cases the 
people's drive toward connecting faith. and healing was diverted into ecclesi- 
astical, chuich sanctioned channels. Through its system of blessings, bene- 
dictions and its wide use of sacramentals (essentially expressing the belief 
m the holiness of material objects) the medieval church ministered to and 
encouraged the principles that we consider basic 1n folk medicine of the magico- 
religious sort: the ideas of the availability of supernatural powers for healing 
and the meditation of that power through material objects as well as human 
healers '32, This idea gradually crept into Protestantism also. And in the 
twentieth century this has formed a part of the churches as well. But apart 
from Church healing, shamanism now has become an intagial part of both 
Jewish and Christian life all over the world. The use of amulets, magic and 
chaim is common to all religions, Despite great advances of modern science 
shamanism and spirit illness have left a tremendous impact on the modern mind, 
It is no longer viewed as superstition, its psychological value 1$ deeply recognised. 
In most cases the pimaiy gain of an attack of spirit. possession 1s, however, to 
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relieve the individual's intra-psychic tension; secondary gains include attention, 
sympathy, influencing relatives and manipulation of individual’s current situation. 
Spirit possession can also develop into schizophrenia and hysteria. The posi- 
tion of women in rural society is most insignificant and very low compared to 
their male counterpart. Spirit possession 1s often conceived as a cover to avoid 
truth concerning women’s health Women’s social condition together with 
their poor health status and restricted medical facilities make them easily vulne- 
table to the age old belief of spirit. possession. 


Real sickness, a mental disorder or nervous breakdown because of dissatis- 
faction ın marriage ot family life may result ın psychosomatic (ness including 
hysteria and delirium. But despite all these, spirit possession 1s not wholly 
untrue. In Kushtia, to the surprise of all, a young uneducated village girl was 
heard talking in English while she was possessed by the spirit. And a miscarriage 
following blood incompatibility between husband and wife was successfully 
encountered by ashaman. In the recent past one Anwara Begum of Rajshahi 
was under the intensive care of Professor Feroza Begum of Dhaka Medical 
College and Hospital. She had a problem of blood incompatibility with her 
husband. The patient had her R.H. factor of blood negative and her husband's 
positive. She had 6-7 miscarriages and Professor Feroza Begum was of the opinion 
that immediately after the birth of the bady, his blood would have to be changed. 
But it was not possible because of miscarriage. A faquir was consulted who 
provided the patient with three amulets, the one she should use during her 
pregnancy and the two other should be tied on both wrists of the baby when it 
was born, Surprisingly Mrs. Anwara Begum did not have any miscarriage after 
wearing the amulet and 1n the presence of Professor Feroza Begum her first son 
was born in 1971 and the second son likewise was born in 1973. Nor the baby 
required any blood transfusion. They are still alive This ıs a psychosomatic 
cure The faquir appeared as a charismatic leader whose charisma created a 
confidence in the mind of the patient. The faguwr not only activated the faith 
of the patient but also instilled mto hei a certain conviction of his treatment. 


It may be pointed out here that the faguir 1s a psychiatrist who through his 
charisma treats the community along with the patient Both the patient and the 
community believe firmly that the symbol (amulets) 1s more than an embodiment 
of life and hope: it restores to them the hope of salvation The sacred symbol 
as the amulet in this case, deals with bafflement and moral paradox and it 1s a 
powerful means for providing the conviction that religious concepts are truthful 
and sound This conviction psychologically manipulates the moods of the 
patient's genetative o1gans and the miscarriage 1s thwarted. 
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Natural ot herbal healing 


Natural or herbal healing ıs one of the earliest types of healing. Herbal 
healing is considered domestic or ‘home remedies’ which pass from generation 
to generation. The Quran and the traditions of the Prophet mentioned the 
efficacy of herbs and said that Allah has created herbs for every kind of ailment. 
The use of honey has been specifically mentioned in the holy Quran as a 
panacea In fact, Allah has created all kinds of plants and animal substance or 
metal that will cure all kinds of sickness. 


The animal kingdom helps in the preparation of different medicine. Asthi 
or the bones of goats reduced to ashes and formed into an ointment with other 
ingredients 1s used for fistulae. Fish bones are used as drugs. The teeth of an 
elephant 1s prescribed in leucorrhea. Milk and honey are considered vital for 
human life. Honey serves as medicine. The poison of a snake 1s used in dropsy. 
Feathers of a peacock are said to cure hiccough. It 1s said that snake poison will 
not affect one wearing a ring made of copper with extracts from peacock’s 
feathers. Cowdung, droppings of chickens and goats, conches, corals, biles of fish 
and other aquatic creatures, nails and urine of cows, horses, camels, elephants, 
goats and skins of snakes, cob-web of spiders and leaches are all used as drugs 


and have great medicinal values. Various kinds of minerals, e.g, clay and mud 
are also used as natural cute. 


In Bangladesh rural people, particularly women are quite coversant with 
herbal cure. Almost every wild plant that grows in rural areas has a natural 
curative use, During my study period in the villages I observed with interests 
how cuts and broken bone were healed with the help of wild plants. The 
creeper that cures broken bones ıs known as Har bhanga lata. Diarrohea, fever, 
jaundice, headache, cough or stomach trouble, piles, etc have been successfully 
cured with herbs or plants Roots and barks are also used for different kinds of 
diseases. 


The Hekimi and the Ayurveda make good use of herbs, plants, minerals 
and animal substances for medical use. In Kushtia I know a healer who became 
very famous for his treatment of jaundice with herbs and plants. In the villages, 
quacks also use herbs as a family planning device and also for abortions. Sterili- 
zation is also done to ural women by using certain kind of seeds which are 
abundantly available ın Kushtia villages and this has no side effect. In Kushtia 
most women suffer from bhadak and sutika The women healers use various 
kinds of plants and baiks for treatment of these diseases 
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Bediya as a traditional healer 


They belong to a number of vagrant gypsy or nomadic groups professing 
to be muslims Their women work as female shamans and are skilful in the 
treatment of various kinds of disease, particularly nervous and rheumatic 
pain Shinga, a therapeutic device 1s used for rheumatic pain They take a cow 
horn and a hole is made at the narrow end of the horn Then they make an 
incision on the body of the patient and with the broad end of the horn press hard 
against the incision, one of the Bediya women then sucks at the narrow end 
forcing the bad blood out of the body. They also know the use of certain kinds 
of herbs to cure toothache. The Bediyas are also known as hunters and fowlers 
Some of the animals which they catch are used for medivinal purposes. The 
flesh of Pankauri, a kind of black water bird looking almost like a crow, 1f killed 
on Tuesday or Saturday, cures enlargement of the spleen and puerperal (child 
birth) disorder. The claws and droppings of the spotted owlet (pencha), if 
pounded up with betel nut works as a love lotion. The dried flesh of the bird 
Dahuk 1s very beneficial in rheumatism The Bediyas also carry with them herbs, 
nunerals and animal substances and various kinds of amulets and charms to use 
against sickness of mind and body. They are much sought after by village 
maidens for the sake of the lotion with which they restore to them their estranged 
lovers. They also make forecasts as to the sex of the unborn child. The Bedtyas 
are also snake charmers. They are very cunning and intelligent. They occasionally 
deceive simple village women. 


Tantric or yogic healing 


In Tantra the human body occupies a unique position. The rural people 
of Bangladesh, particularly the Kabiraj, are well aquainted with its working. They 
have knowledge about the function of the spinal cord and the brain. They 
understand that there ıs a central canal of the spinal cord which 1s connected 
with the brain The brain 1s called the Brahmarandhra or the dwelling house of 
the human consciousness. There 1s also the central nervous system and its com- 
position of grey and white matters. Susumna is the spinal coid. Ida and 
Pingala are the left and right sympathetic cords respectively. The sacred Tribeni 
is the spot where Ida and Pingala the sympathetic cords join togethe: or where 
they take theu origin. These two nerve cords aie called Nad: and they run 
parallel on two sides of the central cord Susumna which stresses, according to 
the Tantra, from near the pelvic curve to the brain and ıt is often roughly 
identified with the spinal cord Within the Susumnais conceived another nerve 
called curini The om 1s the innermost cord of the central nerve cord Susumna 
Seven Padmas, literally lotuses, are conceived as located at seven different positions 
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of the Susumna cord. These padmas are also known as nerve plexuses In another 
analyses there are again six cakras. The position of the padmas and the cakras 
corresponds with that of plexuses or ganglion of modern anatomy. These cakras 
and the padmas are the vital and. important sympathetic plexuses which. perform 
important function of organic life. These cakras are : Muladhar cakra-the 
sacral plexus, Swadhistthan cakra-the prostatic plexus, Manipur cakra-the 
epigastric plexus, Anahata cakra-the cardiac plexus, Visuddha cakra-the laryngeal 
or pharyngeal plexus, Ajna cakra-cavernous plexus. 


The sadhakas or the saints by contemplation on these cakras obtain psychic 
powers. And when one gets control over these cakras which are known as the 
sympathetic system of organic life, one is the master of one's body. The heart 
beats at his will and one also dies at will, the Sadhakas believe. The lungs, the 
intestines and other different organs carry on their allotted duties at the command 
of the Sadhaka. Hecan regulate and modify the functions of different sym- 
pathetic nerves. This is known as yoga sadhana or sata-cakraveda ‘The seven 
lotuses on the Susumna cord are nothing but the seven seats of femininity which 
is called the seven Saktis or energy. These Sakns are known as Kulakundoltni, 
Varuni, Rakmi, etc each residing in a lotus. By the control of breath and other 
means the Sadhaka is set to arouse the Kulakundolint Sakti in the nethermost 
centre of the Susumna near the pelvis and by gradual process it is then transmitted 
to the highesr centre—the seat of consciousness after piercing all the intermediay 
positions When a yogi or a sadhaka attains control over all these things he 
does not generally suffer from any disease. The Tantrikas got this truth by the 
dissection of the human body. The Vedas also record this wonderful structure of 
man and possibly this knowledge of human structure was made available to the 
Vedas by the Tantras which are said to be much older than the Vedas.33 


The Sahajrya Vaishnava.3+ the Baul35 and the Bhagaban,3¢ the three obscure 
religious cults and their followers practise the aforesaid tantric or yogic sad- 
hana. They do not consult any medical practitioner or traditional healess for 
any diseases They have their own method They hold that a man should pre- 
serve his body by means of mercurial preparation of all the four elements of the 
body, viz., earth, water, air and fire 


In Kushtia I met a number of Bauls who havea religious retreat or Akhra 
at the village Seuria under Kumarkhali PS of Kushtia district where their reli- 
gious leader Lalon Shah lived and died. The Bauls maintain perfect breathing 
which they call vayu sadhana, the knowledge of which helps attain perfect health 
and a disease free hfe They know, by their experience, that only one nostril 
functions at a time and it changes about once an hour ‘They can also 
change its flow to the other nostril mechanically They found that the closed 
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right nostril causes the left to predominate and vice versa These the Bauls do 
when they eat (right nostril) defecation (right nostril), sex play (male-right and 
female-left), drinking (left) urinating (left), and bathing (right) 


During my long association with the Bauls I have been able to learn some of 
their practices with regard to the curing of certain diseases. Human urine and 
human milk and other human excretion form the basis of their medicine 


The Bauls take human urine regularly in order to be free from any kind of 
disease They also take human milk to be physically fit. I know a Baul aged 
86. Hewasa famous Baul singer and at an old age he could dance and sing 
freely. He used to drink human milk almost regularly. There was another 
Baul m Seuria who suffered from Tuberculosis He used to drink human milk 
and lived several years. He died a few years back in his oldage When there 1s 
severe headache, they use human urine The process 1s as follows : At sun 
rise the patient is to look at the rising sun, then pour urine on the ground reciting 
the following mantra Bismillah, Bismillah, Ma-Basumata, Tumi Amar Ma, Ami 
Tomar Beta, Jaha Karo Ma, Taha Karo Ma, Tumi Satya Ma’ (In the name of 
God, in the name of God, Mother Earth, you are my mother, I am your son, 
whatever you may do, Mother ! do as you like, You are my mother truly) After 
this he places the soil thus soaked by the urine over his forehead and is cured 
gradually When any body suffers froma sun stroke, the Baul rubs the body of 
the patient, his head and face with urine and the patient also drinks it. It may be 
pointed out here that the urine must be the patient’s own. Occasionally they also 
drink the urine of a black cow The patient also recites with the Baul the follow- 
ing mantra: ‘Guru Satya, Thakur Satya, Hari Satya, Tomar Angate Byamo 
Mukto'. (Guru is true, Thakur is true, Hari ıs ture The disease is cured at your 
behest.) The Bauls also use the name of Allah when they recite the mantra. 


The basis of the Baul medicine ıs however, the dualistic cosmic theory 
of Purusha and Prakriti. Purusha, the male principle who is passive and is 
represented by the heavens, and the female principle Prakrit: 1s active and 1s 
represented by the earth. The Bauls believe that perfect health depends on har- 
monious balance of two principles Purusha and Prakriti. If the flow of these 
principles 1s obstructed, disharmony and disease result. Hypothetically there 
are twelve channels in the body, the Bauls believe. Purusha and Prakriti 
which are two cosmic principles, circulate in twelve channels and control the 
blood vessels and pulse and thereby keep the body fit 


Conclusion 


This study speaks of traditional healing as an important theme in so 
far as this 1s related to the whole culture of the people in rural Bangladesh As 
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itappears healing 1n Bangladesh has three aspects I) Psycho-therapeutic; 2) 
Physio-therapeutic including massage, breathing control, etc. ; and 3) Ayurvedic 
and Hekim: which include herbs, minerals, animal substances, and metallurgy. 


With the great advances of modern science in the twentieth century traditional 
healing is a neglected zone It1s, however, heaitening to note that some new 
trends 1n science are of late recognising the study of traditional healing It is 
no longer viewed as quack medicine. It is now being recognised as a psychoso- 
matic medicine and psychiatry Thereis no doubt that there are fake healers 
who exploit the simplicity of the village people but there are, on the other hand, 
a number of practitioners as faquirs, ojhas, and kabwajs who may be termed as 


shamans and they are capable of explaming sickness and other unfortunate 
events 


The study of traditional healing in Bangladesh serves a very useful purpose. 
It fits in with the total culture of the people and their way of hfe. 
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MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE 
FOLKTALES OF BANGLADESH 


HASNA BEGUM* 


1. Introduction 

From time immemorial oppression has been the common lot of the women 
of the world. Inspite of ali changes 1n form this oppression has not changed 
much. The labouring class among men has also been an object of such oppressions. 
But even by a labourer has woman been regarded and treated as inferior and even 
today she is so considered. Only at rare intervals during the long course of histoty 
has either woman or the labouring class become alive and conscious of their servi- 
tude. Woman is even more rarely conscious of this fact. Servitude which lasts for 
hundreds of generations ends by becoming a habit Consequently women accepts 
her subordination entirely as a matter of course. It was never, and still is not, 
easy to convince woman of the degradation of her position. To rouse in her the 
aspuation to become a member of society enjoying the same rights as men 1n 
every respect has been, and even 1s, more difficult. It may be argued that 
woman first tasted bondage and she was slave even before slavery existed. 


It is interesting to note that woman's position in the folktales of Bengal 1s 
circumscribed by her matrimonial condition. That 1s, she is destined to become 
a wife and a mother and restricted to her family circle only. What goes on outside 
the four walls of her home o1 does not stand in the closest and most visible 
relation to her housewifely duties does not and should not concern her at all. 
The marriage tie 1s only a form of subjugation and slavery to woman. She has 
no economic status and hence she has to accept such an existence of misery and 
servitude. Her life entirely revolves around her matrimonial position. The marital 
status thus becomes most important in her life. 


The folktales of all countries mirror the customs and thoughts of the general 
people and are of great value to posterity. They are the living images from which 
we can create mental pictures of the past. Most of our folktales that the old women 
recited to their grandchildren in the past are still being told by the women-folk 
in the villages of Bangladesh. It is believed that these tales belong to the period 
intervening between the ascendency of Buddhism and its decline 1n this area, i.e., 
from the third century to tenth century A.D.! These tales were meant to spread 
ethical prescriptions prevalent 1n the the-then society of Bengal. They are unique. 
‘The smell of fresh buds 1s 1n them, the charm of poetry... of rural lite, the love 
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of pure women,... have all combined in these unassuming tales rendering them 
sublime and beautiful 1n every sense of the word.’2 


In Bengal these folktales were mostly composed by women. The style and 
manner in which they are delivered suggest this fact. The mannerisms and the 
naive and homely descriptions bear womanly directness and tender touch and 
the peculiar skill in manipulation which predominantly belong to the second sex. 
This probably can explain the fact that our folktales describes mostly the woes, 
worries, miseries and sufferings of woman-folk unlike epics composed by men in 
which descriptions of brave deeds of heroes are predominant. The effect of these 
tales on the young listeners of the old women was moving as they ‘heard with 
beating hearts allthat the heroines.suffered, now from their merciless and grimly 
cruel sisters-in-law, now from the persistent indifference and maltreatment of 
princely fathers-in-law and not infrequently from their own prejudiced husbands, 
whom, inspite of all imaginable ills, they dearly loved.” 


The objective of this paper is to determine the marital status of women as 
depicted in the popular folktales of Bangladesh. The folktales in this country 
illustrates women as mere possessions in the hands of men to be used at their 
whims. In this paper paradigm tales from all over the country representing the 
sentiments and attitudes which have been prevailmg ın this country from time 
immemorial are taken into consideration to support the above observation. The 
stories used 1n this paper are agenume sample of the old stories told by old 
Bengali women from age to age through generations.’ 


2. Position of Woman : Marital Status 


The marital status of women as depicted in the folklore can be determined 
after examining the following aspects of the life pattern of woman-folk in the 
tales : (a) the moral code prescribed for women (and regarding women); (b) the 
economic condition and status of women; (c) psychological condition of women; 
and (d) their role as mother and other rights and obligations, Before going into 
this examination ıt ought to be mentioned that an exhaustive treatment of this 
subject is not possible in this paper as the folktale literature of this country is 
voluminous. This paper will only indicate the general pattern regarding the above 
mentioned aspects in the common folktales. 


The moral code as prescribed for women in the folklore are mostly related 
to their matrimonial relations. The most important code regarding marriage in 
Bengali society ıs to marry daughters when they are still girls It is recorded by 
historians that in early medieval Bengal the women were married when they were 
still girls. A historian observes that : 
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About the marriageable age of a girl all the Dharmasastra (religious 
sciiptures) writers of Bengal hold similar views... .. . the girl who reaches 
the age of puberty at her father’s house before her marriage will be degraded 
to the position of a Südra (the lowest caste), and the man marrying her out 
of greed or infatuation will be degraded and held in contempt by society. 
Her father also commits foeticide...... a daughter or sister should be married 
when “yet a girl", because “should the maiden arrive at puberty unmarried 
through poverty her father and the rest would fall to a region of punishment 
as declared by holy writ” ...... It is evident ... that girls had to be married 
before they reached the age of puberty, and that they are often married 
several yeais before this time.’ 


The woes and worries of the parents of unmarried girls as depicted in the 
folktales supports this observation. The story of “The Tamed Shrew” records 
such worry : 


Terapani attamed marriageable age. .. .. The householder (her father) 
was 1n a miserable state on account of Terapam. What was he to do now? 
The girl could not be kept in the house indefinitely The girl had to be 
married 7 


Another example is found in the story of **Kajalrekha" : 


His (the merchant's) daughter attained her marriageable age. Anyhow 
she must be married ... Kajalrekha, his daughter, was yet unmarried. She 
had just stepped 1nto her 12th year and been fast approaching the age when 
she should be married.? 


In the story *Rupavati" we find another incident * 


SECH ber (the queen's) daughter had grown up and completed her fourteenth 
year. She was yet unmarried. The neighbours shook their heads and 
whispered among themselves disapproving this delay, and 1t well-nigh became 
a matter of their grave and serious talk The queen heard this. The girl 
had reached her youth and yet there was no near prospect of her marriage. 
The queen was distracted with anxiety on the score of her daughter and 
passed her nights and days unhappily.? 


All the above stories show that women were to be married very young, indeed. 
From this ıt could be concluded that from the stage of girlhood the women-folk 
attained matrimonial status and hence their whole existence was destined to 
revolve around that status until they die. 

When faced by serious obstacles against marrying their daughters it was a 
common practice for the patriarchal fathers to banish them to woods usually for 
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twelve years So we find Kajalrekha sent to exile by her father, who was so 
advised by the bird Suku, because the bird prophesied that Kajalrekha would 
find ber husband through this process!° She was left alone 1n. the deep forest. 
There she did find a prirce who was lying like a corpse with needles all over his 
body. Then she was married to the prince by a saint who suddenly appeared 
and disappeared. Kayalrekha’s lamentation records this cruelty by her father. 
She says, “Alas! like poor Behula (a heroine of another tale), I have been 
offered to the dead by my own father"! Kayalrekha’s fate betrayed her again 
and again for no fault of hers and she was later bantshed for the second time by 


her husband. 


The story of Rupavati also narrates a similar incident. The king, i. e., the 
father of Rupavati, promised to marry her off to the first man whose face he 
would see in the next mornmg because he could not tolerate anymore the criti- 
cisms and wild gossips of his neighbours. Fearing that her daughter would be 
given to an unworthy person Rupavati’s mother married her to the servant boy 
Madan and sent both of them to exile into a deep forest.'2 

Another important aspect in the marital status of women is the fact that 
men are not accountable to the society for their maltreatment of their wives, 
which is generally designed to fulfil their polygamous or other selfish motives. 
There are innumerable examples of such behaviour and there is no recorded 
protest by the society against such deeds The presence of soctal sanction of 
such deeds 1s predominantly felt by the listeners of these folktales. A few exam- 
ples would be sufficient to prove this pomt. 

In “Four Words of Wisdom"? the youngest brother Ali left his wife behind 
with his brothers in the village to earn money in a far away town. He then 
became very rich by following the four words of a wise man. This rich Alı built 
apalace and married a beautiful bride again. He was happy with the second 
wife and forgot about lus first one After five long years he suddenly recalled bs 
first wife and came back to his own village to take her back. Ali was there in 
disguise as a rich merchant and his brothers could not recognize him. He wished 
to test the integrity and honesty of his brothers. So he asked them to sell his 
own wife to him. The brothers could not check their greed and sold Als wife 
to Ali. This story narrates the fact that woman had no choice of her own and 
She was like a mere tool ın the hands of male guardians who used her as their 
property. Another interesting point 1n the story ıs thatit ends with the com- 
ment that Ali lived with his wives happily ever after. The wives should have no 
complaint against Al. The question does not arise at all. Women are supposed 
to accept their husbands without any reservations whatsoever. Ideally a woman 
1s to obey and serve her husband and that is all. 
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In the same collection “The Crow Bride"!4 narrates a somewhat similar 
situation The king's son Nokib married. Rafeza, daughter of a. king. She was 
very beautiful. Shortly after the marriage the prince went for hunting into the 
nearby jungle and saw a beautiful girl. He fell in love with her. This girl was 
actually a fairy. She was under the rule that if she copulates with a human being 
she would be banished from the fairyland So she took the form of a crow 
to avoid Nokib. But that could not stop him. He married the crow and 
refused the company of Rafeza. He also maltreated her. Helpless Rafeza went 
to her father’s house. Now though Nokib married the crow-bride he could 
not establish any physical relationship with her for twelve years. Afterwards the 
crow-bride turned into human form because she fell ın love with Nokib and 
accepted bim as her husband. Nokib then went to Rafeza’s parental home and 
brought her back with him. With his wives Nokib lived happily ever after. 


Banishment of wives is also .very common in the folklore of Bangladesh. 
This practice was used as punishment to women by their husbands when the latter 
considered any of their deeds to be detrimental to their interest. The stories of 
“The Childless King", “The Tale of the Giant Princess" and “The Tale of 
Monkey King" could be mentioned as narrations of such banishment of wives.i5 
It is observed that “The theme of banished wife was popular in the literature of 
Middle Ages and sometimes appeared in forms very close to those found in oral 
tradition today ”16 The exile of the heroines may be regarded as an instance of 
incredible cruelty and a fanciful creation of the author of the folkstory. But 
there is no doubt that such cruelties really existed in this country and were nota 
pure product of imagination. These tales are suggestive of grim facts These 
are a true index of our social condition in the past 


It ıs also interesting to note that woman's wit is not prized 1n the folklore 
either A story was recently recited to the author of this paper. In this story 
the clever woman was not commended for her wit. But she could achieve what 
she wished to achieve and that itself was a prize given to her by herself. In this 
story the clever woman compelled society to punish her husband for being con- 
sidered as abnormal. The husband made it a habit to beat his wife whenever he 
wished for no fault of hers. He was frustrated because he could not afford to 
marry more than one wife. He was very poor. It seems that he thought that 
ıt was his wife who was responsible for his plight. His wife complained to the 
village chief, but he paid no heed to her. She asked her neighbours to protect 
her They could not. On the contrary, everyone in the village started blaming 
her for not being able to please her husband.  Eeverybody said that the fault 
certainly lied in hei, otherwise she would have been able to make her husband 
happy and content, Inher dispair the wife found that she had no place to go 
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to. Her own family was very poor unlike the family of Rafeza of “The Crow 
Bride" She was very clever So finding herself in such desperate situation she 
planned to adopt remedial measures herself She hatched a plot to compel 
society to punish her husband by making him considered as an abnormal person 
by the society. She was successful and thereby pleased, though her husband was 
not punished for maltreating her. 


In most of the tales we find clever women using their wit for glorifying their 
husbands. Woman’s wit is not supposed to be used for her own success as her 
success was, and still is, identified and absolutely merged with the success 
of the male members of her family. A paradygm example 1s the story, “The 
Clever Woman".! In this story the minister of a kingdom had a very clever 
daughter He used to consult his daughter whenever he witnessed any difficult 
judgment by the king On such an occasion this minister's daughter sent a mes- 
sage to the king conveying that the judgment he delivered in respect of the bard 
*Gochandana' had not been fair The king sent for her and asked her to conduct 
the trial herself Hearing the judgment by the minister's daughter the king was 
amazed because her way of conducting the trial was truly fair. Later the king 
wished to marry her But he also wished to punish her for being so clever 
before the performance of the marriage. The contrary happened. When he tried 
to trick her he himself was tricked by her. It was proved that she was more 
clever than he was. This time the desire to marry her became stronger and the 
king married the clever daughter of the minister. 


But the story does not end here. The cleverness of the woman was to be 
used to glorify her husband, the king. One day a match-maker ( one who 
arranges marriage) came from another kingdom with an offer that the princess 
of a certain kingdom would marry whoever would be able to deceive her. The 
clever wife heard about this offer from her husband. She told him that he ought 
to marry this princess, otherwise he would not bea worthy king. Later she 
disguised herself as a man and successfully deceived the princess by her courage 
and wit. Butas she was a woman she could not marry the princess. So she 
told the princess, “Look, I am a woman. My husband will marry you.” The 
princess agreed. Then the three of them, the minister's daughter, the princess and 
the king... began to lve happily This 1sa story where we find that a wife's 
sole interest 1s to protect and glorify her husband. This had been and still ıs 
the ideal for the women-folk in Bangladesh. The patriarch 1s ever vigilant aobut 
it. With this kind of tales this sort of messages are being imprinted into the 
minds of the children. Obviously they become conditioned to these ideas and 
ideals, 
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Before concluding this discussion it would be worthwhile to mention the 
importance of the male child in this society which has been depicted in the 
folktales. It is also important to note that women were always blamed for not 
producing male offsprings and this inability often was used as a pretext by men 
for fulfiling their polygamous intentions. Citation of a few such incidents may be 
enough : 

In the story of “The Childless Emperor” the emperor married seven wives 
one after another for having ason. At last from the seventh wife he got six 
sons and a daughter 


In the story of he Monkey King” there is an example of blaming the 
wife of a king who gave birth to a male monkey child For this she was banished 
to the woods though she was not responsible for it. 


The ideal woman 1n the folktales is the woman who sacrifices herself without 
any protest for the benefit of her husband and father, and of course, also for her 
own children. She would labout for seven days and seven nights, without any 
break, to pick out the needles from the corpse of her husband as Kajalrekha did 
and thus saved her husband from sure death The reward was more sufferings for 
her and more self-denial and self-restraint. A Bengali woman ideally 1s a symbol 
of perfection when she can draw ‘alipana’ paintings, cook various delicious 
dishes and make beautiful cakes over and above her self discipline and self- 
denial. Bestowed with all these qualities she is still helpless and this helplessness 
1$ the best ornament for a Bengal: girl. Kajalrekha completely resigned herself 
to her fate without any resistance. The final reward for her was restoration 
of her husband's love for her. There could be no other reward for a woman 
which should be counted as valuable as this. 


Kajalrekha’s suffering, as the sufferings of most of the heroines of the folk- 
tales of Bangladesh, points out to the fact that women-folk are destined to suffer, 
Kajalrekha submitted to her lot without resistance not due to lack of moral stren- 
gth or heroic element in her character, but she kept up to the social ideal and 
became the very princess of heroines by her immense patience. She possessed 
a wonderful control over the domination of impulses which in her trying situation 
would normally tempt other persons to give in. She is the ideal Bengali woman 
supposed to be a model for posterity. 


3. Conclusion 

Our country was and still 1s full of self-sacrificing loving women. They used 
to burn themselves alive on the funeral pyres of their husbands ‘out of intense 
love’, and people admired this martyrdom. There are factual evidences of many 
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women committing suicide having been driven to the extreme step by love and 
renunciation In the folklore and popular literature there are examples of exalted 
‘womanly’ virtues, such as we find in Kajalrekha. The purity and holiness of 
female life was a real factor of this country and 1t was reflected 1n the folklore of 
this country. 


All the above 1s true indeed. But wherein does the reason for cultivating 
this glorifying quality of self-sacrifice in women-folk lie ? Women were helpless 
and completely dependent in every aspect of their lives on men. In the given 
circumstances they had no other way but to sacrifice themseives with a feeling of 
glory to find satisfaction in such a life They used to burn themselves alive 
after their husband's death perhaps because without a husband life would be 
more miserable. Moreover, they believed that after death they would be reunited 
with theu. husbands and all their woes and worries would be over 1n the life after 
this death — Suffering is never cherished by any normal human being. But when 
suffermg becomes absolutely unavoidable then it 1s always dignified to suffer with 
pride and glory The life of the Bengali woman as heroine 1n folklore 1s commen- 
dable only for this quality of self-respect and not for any other qualities she may 
have possessed. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


S. S. Thorburn, Musalmans and Money-Lenders in the Punjab, 
with an Introduction by Himadri Banerjee, Rept. Delhi, 
Mittal Publications, 1984. XXXII. 198 pp Appendix. 


The reprinting ofthe book under review, first puhlished in 1886, will be 
welcome by all because this ıs an important study of the rural society of the 
Punjab province in the second half of the nineteenth century. Importance also 
derives from the fact that the work drew the attention of the colonial government 
to the problem of debt and one of the specific remedies suggested 1n it ultimately 
led to the imposition of restrictions (under the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 1900) 
on the transfer of agricultural lands to the non-agriculturalist moneylenders. 


Thorburn's work emphasises three points : (a) the volume of indebtedness 
was increasing and tbis,in turn, led to the transfer of lands from the Muslim 
Zamindars (owner-culüvators) of the West Punjab to the Hindu creditors-the 
banias, (b) this was creating a situation in which the Muslim antagonism was 
bound to find expression both against the Hindus and the British and therefore, 
(c) remedial measures (including restrictions on land transfer and reform of the 
land revenue system and Civil Proceduie) were urgently needed The factors 
behind rural indebtedness, according to Thorburn’s study, are not far to seek. 
Given that 1n the pre-colonial period. revenue was paid in kind, it “corresponded 
with each season's yield....There being neither credit, nor money, nor civil courts, 
serious indebtedness was impossible. Finally, the agriculturists, being ignorant 
of better things, were content". But a “grave error” was made upon annexation 
by substituting fixed cash assessment for elastic assessment in kind. Simultaneo- 
usly, the collective ownership of land was replaced by individual proprietary right 
with freedom of sale and mortgage. Finally, came the “civil courts administer- 
ing laws and procedures" which affected “the debtor-creditor relationship to the 
best interest of the latter". These three changes which radically altered the pre- 
British system led to a high incidence of debt and the consequent land transfer. 


Thorburn's commitment to the cause of the solution of the debt problem 1s 
not ın doubt. The single-minded determination with which he continued his 
campaign both 1n England and India to convince the government about the urgent 
need for corrective steps hardly leaves any such scope. But it should be added 
that his dedication was not wholly or even mainly due to his solicitude for the 
welfare of the Punjab peasantry, his efforts were primarily prompted by the fear 
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thatif the problem was not tackled, agrarian disturbances would threaten Pax 
Britannica. Secondly, there are several gaps and inconsistencies in his treatment 
of the subject. For example, he argued that the Hindu banias possessed investi- 
ble surplus because they were gifted with the virtue of ‘thrift? and ‘business 
enterprise’. But itis obvious that this can not be an adequate explanation for 
the relative prosperity of the moneylenders Similarly, there 1s little evidence in 
his book to indicate the magnitude of the problem of land transfer. Still again, 
though his basic contention 1s that the indebtedness of the Muslim peasants was 
caused by certain economic and institutional factors, at points (p 85) the focus is 
shifted to their culturally-determined values (the Muslims were mostly spendthrift 
and improvident and supplied almost whole criminal population) and lack of 
education. Such ambiguity makes it difficult to form a clear idea as to what, 
according to Thorburn, really caused the 1ncidence of debt to be higher .among 
the Muslim peasants. Further, though Thorburn’s work emphasises the relevance 
of values and lack of education as causative factors, remedial measures advocated 
by him do not include anything to deal with this part of the problem. 


In his Introduction Himadri Banerjee (Dept. of History, Rabindra Bharati 
University, Calcutta ) is not concerned with all of these questions. But his piece 
has greatly enhanced the value of the work as we are now better informed about 
Thorburn’s work and the long campaign which he led for the debt-ridden Mushm 
peasants of the West Punjab Himself an authority on the agrarian economy 
and society of the Punjab under the Raj, Dr. Banerjee has based his essay on 
detailed research in the life and activities of Thorburn and it 1s well-written. 


One would hope that the reprinting of Thorburn's work will provide a fresh 
impetus to examine the critical issues m the agrarian economic history of the 
Punjab which he raised. 


M. Mufakharul Islam 
Dept. of History, Dhaka University 
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Abdul Ghafur Nassakh, Khudnawisht Sawanih-i-Hayat-i-Nassakh 


[ An Autobiography of Abdul Ghafur Nassakh ] 


Edited by Abdus Subhan, Calcutta, The Asiatic Society, 
.1986, PP. 212; Price : Rs. 60.00 


I had long been in the know of an unpublished Urdu autobiography of 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Nassakh, the greatest Urdu poet of Bengal and 
one of the prominent Urdu poets of the sub-continent, lying with the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta Icameto know first of the theme of this autobiography 
from an article of Syed Mugqitul Hasan entitled "An unpublished autobtogra- 
phy of Abdul Ghafur Nassakh”, published ın the Nuqoosh of Lahore in 
June, 1964. Janab Hasan gave in the foot-notes of the article sketches of 
some poets and important personalities incorporated in the autobiography of 
Nassakh Besides, I had the opportunity of knowing different aspects of the 
life of Nassakh from an essay of Syed Latifur Rahman written in the light 
ofhis autobiography. This essay is a part of his book Nassakh-se-Wahshat- 
Tak which was published from Calcutta in 1959. But all these things could 
not quench our thirst of knowing Nassakh's autobiography in full So we 
managed for our department some eight years ago to havea filmcopy of the 
same from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which is still lying with the 
library of the University of Dhaka. From this copy we got first the oppor- 
tunity of going through Nassakh’s autobiography directly. Basing on this 
copy, a teacher of the University of Dhaka discussed different aspects of 
Nassakh in detail in his two independent articles, of which one was incorporated 
in his book entitled Kabi-Sahittik (Dhaka, 1980, PP. 550-559) and the other in 
*Bangladesh-e-Farsi Sahittya” (Dhaka, 1983, PP. 302-347). Dr. Sadrul Haq 
obtained his Ph D. degree from the University of Dhaka by writing a thesis on 
Nassakh. His thesis was published some two years back. He also analysed this 
autobiography from different angles. 


Though discussions were made at different times regarding or centering 
this autobiography, yet the necessity of its publication had long been keenly 
felt in literary circles. Itis a matter of pleasure for all concerned that after 
a long awaiting, under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta this 
manuscript has now seen the light of the day embracing the scholarly editing of 
Dr. A. Subhan. So we offer our heart-felt thanks to him and the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta as well. 
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We heard some two years ago from Prof. A. Subhan about his starting 
the editing of Nassakh’s autobiography. We expected from him an excellent 
comprehensive editing. But, so to say, his edited book could not satisfy us 
that much. We had expected from him much more. His edited book 
comprises of 212 pages with his foot-notes only 70-80 lines which may at best 
cover 3 or 4 pages as a whole Among some four hundred personalities 
incorporated in the text of Nassakh, the learned editor picked up only five 
and gave brief notes on them ` They are : (1) Ban Muhammad Jan Qudsi, (2) 
Shaikh Faiz Ali Aasi, (3) Edward Byles Cowell, the Principal of Calcutta Sans- 
krit College, (4) Shah Mehar Ah Mednapuri and (5) Qamer Jan Mushtari. 
Besides, he attempted to fill in some of the gaps of varses left by Nassakh, by 
quoting them from his other books He also traced from other books of Nassakh 
the sources of some Verses that he quoted in his autobiography. But he did not 
do the work which ought to have been done by him. The value of his editing 
would have increased, had he given brief accounts of some important books, 
prominent personalities and poets that appeared in the text of Nassakh. 


The autobiography had no heading or sub-headings Prof. Subhan enhanced 
the utility of the book by placing 58 sub-headings there. Besides, he increased the 
usefulness of it by giving at 1ts end three different indices for the books, persons 
` and places embodied in the text. 


The editor has written atthe end of the book a rich English introduction 
of 10 pages and thus has given a golden opportunity of knowing the contents of 
it and also an easy scope of determining the position of Nassakh 1n the field 
of Urdu literature for those who are not conversant with Urdu language. I 
hope, the readers would be able to understand in brief, the hfe of Nassakh, his 
personality, his bent of mind, his literary and social status, from this introduction. 
The editor has tried here to ventilate, in the light of the book of Nassakh, 
an account of his family, his education, service-life, administrative capacity, 
sense of justice, religious faith, behaviour, literary activities and his position in 
the socitey. 


We can not, however, agree with some of the remarks of the learned 
editor that he made 1n the literary assessment of Nassakh. He entitled him as 
the father of Urdu Poetry in Bengal by writing m nis introduction that “He is, 
1n fact, unanimously regarded as the father of Urdu poetry in Bengal." (XIII) 


Nassakh, of course, started versification from his boyhood But his poetic 
talent actually bloomed while he was a student in the Hooghly Madrasah 
(1847). His first poetic work- Dafter-i-Bemithal and his versified translation 
of Pandnama of Fariduddin Attar named Chashma-i-Faiz were published 
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in 1863. Since then his fame as an Urdu poet began to spread far and wide. 
But long before this, the culture of Urdu and Persian versification got its root 
in Bengal. Persian poetry prospered here to a great extent during tne rule 
of the Mughals A lot of Urdu poets established their name and fame in the 
first half of the nineteenth century-Bengal Some of them had their Urdu ‘Dewan’ 
even ‘Kullat’ During the rule of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-48), 
Qudratullah Qudrat of Delhi arrived at Mu shidabad inspired by the patronage 
of the Nawabs in the field of literature and culture He s.ttled there and 
expired in 1790. He widely cultured Urdu and Persian poetry in the 
school of Murshidabad. Rashidun-Nab1 Wahshat (d. 1857) of Rampur settled 
in Culcutta. He had long been a teacher at Calcutta Madrasah and afterwards 
a district judge in Hooghly. With him Nassakh learnt the art of Urdu versi- 
fication. He (Nassakh) composed nice poetry in three languages — Araoc, 
Persian and Urdu. Khwaja Haider Jan Shaig (d 1852) of Dhaka was the author 
of an Urdu ‘Dewan’. Khwaja Abdul Gaffur Akhtar (d. 1879) of the same 
city copiously cultured Urdu and Persian versification. Complying with the 
request of Nawab Sir Ahsanullah, he compiled his poetic work named Kulhat- 
i-Akhter.  Mirza Jan Tapish (d. 1914?) of Delhi came to Bengal for livelihood 
in 1786 and spent the rest of his hfein Dhaka and Calcutta. With his associa- 
tion and motivation Urdu versification originated in Dhaka towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. He may be called the Bawa Aadam of Urdu 
versification in Dhaka His Urdu ‘Kullat was published from Fort William 
College, Calcutta ın 1812 Ikram Ahmad Zaigum, a talented Urdu and Per- 
sian poet of Rampur, spent most of his life in. Calcurta and Dhaka and expired 
at Barisal m 1869. He was not only the Poet-Ustad of Nassakh, but also 
the Ustad of all Urdu and Persian poets of contemporary Bengal. So, it is easy 
to determine how-far Nassakh can be just called *the father of Urdu poetry 
in Bengal.’ 


I think, the learned editor means to say in the closing few lines of his intro- 
duction that this autobiography embraces discussions of those personalities 
who played active role in the awakening of the Muslim community of the then 
Bengal. In other words, most probably he intends to say that the book furnis- 
hes with ample sources in this reagrd as he writes thus: “The book is an indis- 
pensable mine of information about persons and personalities of the Muslim 
community -of Bengal during the later half of the nineteenth century which 
incidentally coincides with the general awakening of the Muslims of Bengal". 
It 1s difficult to entertain this view of the editor. Unlike his elder brother, 
Nawab Abdul Latif, Nassakh’s writings do not represent the life of the 
Mushms. His contemporary poet, Obaidullah Suhraward: of Bengal depicted 
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in his poetry the advocacy of Muslim cause that was being advocated by Nawab 
Abdul Latif, Syed Ameer Ali, Nawab Ahsanullah and so on. But Nassakh was 
absent in that field. He had, vigorously, been engaged in the culture of his tradi- 
tional and lifeless versification, while Hali and Shibli were infusing the spirit 
of awakening into the minds of the Muslims of northern India by their poetic 
contributions 

Nassakh was actually a poet of old ideas and of traditional style. He 
was mainly associated with literary circles. He had little or no connection 
with the activities of the organizations representing the interests of the Muslim 
community. He was thoroughly acquainted with the versifiers whom he mostly 
discussed in his autobiography 


During the life time of Nassakh, prominent Muslim leaders like Moulvi 
Abdur Raoof Wahid, Moulana Abdus Samad, Nawab Abdul Latif, Moulana 
Muhammad Wayth, Syed Ameer Ali, Moulana Karamat Ali Jounapuri, Syed 
Karamat Ali Jounapuri, Kazi Fazlur Rahman, Kazı Abdul Bari, Syed Ameer 
Husain, Nawab Abdul Jabbar, Peer Muhammad Muhsin Uddin Dudu Mian, 
Moulana Obszidullah Suhrawardi, Nawab Abdul Ghani, Nawab Ahsanullah, 
Moulvi Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Hemayet Uddin, were at the helm of the 
Muslim Renaissance-movement in Bengal. No reference of then activities is found 
in the autobiography of Nassakh. In this book he touched this much that Nawab 
Abdul Latif had established ‘the Muhammedan Literary Society’ in 1863 and 
nothing else. What kind of relation he had with the ‘Society’ and what 
were the activites of it are all absent in his autobiography. He, of course, 
pronounced in this book the names of Moulana Ubaidullah Suhrawardi, 
Syed Karamat Ali Jounapuri, Moulana Karamat Ali Jounapuri, Nawab Abdul 
Ghani and Nawab Ahsanullah by the way of stating his personal contact with 
them But he said nothing about their activities in connection with the Muslim 
renaissance movement. 


At the initiative of Moulana Ubaidullah and with the cooperation of other 
leaders of East Bengal like Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Hemayet Uddin, “Anju- 
man-e-Ahbab-e-Islamia" (Muslim Friends Association) was founded in Dhaka 
in 1883. At that time, Nassakh was posted in Dhaka as deputy magistrate and 
deputy collector. But he wrote nothing of this organization or the organizers 
of the same in his autobiography. 

Nassakh was present in Calcutta during the war of mdependence in 1857. 
His observation about the cessation of that war 1s reflected like this : “The state 
of joy that had peeped into my mind to hear the surrender of the rebels, can not 
be depicted by words.” This utterance reflects how much sympathy he had to 
the cause of his country and the Muslim Community. As a Govt-officer he had, 
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of course, no scope of expressing sympathy to the freedom fighters, but no argu- 
ment can be placed for justifying his thrill of joy at the defeat of the fighters. 
Like Nassakh, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was also a Govt-employee re. a sub-judge 
at that time. In his book-" Asbab-1-Bagawat-i-Hind” (1859) he indirectly held 
the maladministration of the East India Company responsible for the upheaval of 
1857-and he termed that revolution as a national war. Here lies the difference 
between the two personalities. 


Professor Subhan has called this autobiography a portrait of the social hfe 
of the common people, a contemporary history and a representative of the time 
and environment of the author. To quote him ; “Indeed, these opinions of 
Nassakh provide the reader with intimate glimpses of the social life of the 
common people The Khudnawisht conforms to the definition of an autobiog- 
raphpy asa work of art or historiography representative the period or culture 
in which itis produced. The present work is essentially representative of the 
time and environment of the author (XVII a XX).” 


The editor has accurately said that the autobiography of Nassakh is a 
representative of his environment. Professionally he was an administrator and a 
judge. Instinctively and naturally he was a poet and a God-fearing Hanafi 
Muslim. As au administrator of justice, he had no licence to freely associate 
with the common people. It was quite normal and usual for him, if he 
did not acquaint himself with the general people. We find in his autobiography 
some accounts of false suits, sketches of his associate poets and many of his 
disciples. As a God-fearing Muslim, he had the occasions of associating the 
Peer-Murids and he strongly criticized their ideas and practices repugnant to 
Islam. Being a Hanafi Sunni, he criticized the anti-Taglid thoughts of the then 
Urdu poet, Momin Khan Mumin by writing a book titled Qar-ud-dalleen 
(1885). 

Nassakh was a Deputy Magistrate and as such he had to deal with a- class 
of people like litigants, witnesses and pleaders. Perhaps out of his professional 
experience, he made some painful sweeping remarks about the people of Barisal, 
Sylhet and Dhaka. He blamed the people of Barisal for their forgery and 
falsehood, those of Sylhet for their false witness, those of the districts of this 
region for their irreligiousness and house-hold scandals and those of Dhaka for 
their frequent divorces and moral degradation. 


Like now a days, at the time of Nassakh also the society of Bengal had 
good and bad people So it would be unwise to infer anything from small sample. 
Under these criteria the autobiography of Nassakh cannot be called the 
picture of tlie social life of the common people’ or ‘a contemporary history’ or 
‘a representative of the time.’ 
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. Nassakh was really an upright literary critic. In his book Intikhab-i-Nags 
*(1879) he-critically and correctly evaluated the Merthia-literature of Anis and 
Dabir., Besides, in his other hook named Tumer-t-Aghlat he reasonably unveiled 
many shortcomings ard diawbacks of the poets of Lucknow-school. Itis known 
.to all research-scholars that this book was actually written by Abdul Ghafoor 
Nassakh. though, ıt was published (Agra, 1890) ın the name of his disciple, 
Ismatullah Ausakh (d. 1881-84). No doubt, Nassakh was a hterary critic of 
first rate. Yet we can not entertain the exaggerative remark of the editor that 
‘sas a literary critic he commanded universal respect." Because, the Lucknow- 
School could not welcome his adverse criticism. 


I think, it would be proper to call Nassakh a ‘Poet-mtroducer’ and not a 
biographer as has been described by the editor We find him in his Sukhan-i- 
Shuara (1874) and ‘Tazkiratul Muasireen' as a poet-introducer and not as a 
biographer Because, in these books he gave brief sketehes of Urdu and Persi- 
an poets each 1n 2-6 lines in general. 


We are at aloss to understand what does professor Subhan actually mean 
by writing that “Nevertheless, the artistic flourihes of Nassakh’s verses clearly 
betray the poet's allegiance to the Lakhnow school of versification " (XIV) By 
inserting figurative beauties in his poetic works, Nassakh represented the style of 
Lucknow- school. As a matter of fact, he took measures to prove hunself superior 
to them He had long been immitating the styles of Lucknow-school. But later on, 
his relation with the poets of that school grew bitter, while he began to disclose 
their poetic shortcomings. That is why towards the end of his life, he began 
to versify in the model of Delhi-school Yet he could not keep himself above the 
characteristcs of Lucknow-school so far as his love for inserting outward and 
physical beauties was concered. 


This manuscript was so long beyond the eyes of the people, though stray discuss- 
ions were occasionally held on it. Itisan achievement of Dr. A Subhan that 
at his initiative and with his editing this autobiography of Nassakh has come to 
the light of the day For this undertaking we are grateful to him. We cherish 
wide circulation of the book. In the Foreword Mr. Jagannath Chakravorty has 
accurately assessed the main aspects of Nassakh in his brief but measured words. 
I congratulate him for his writing the Foreword. 
: Mp. ABDULLAH 
. Professor of Urdu & Persian 
Dhaka University 
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